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PREFACE. 


S100 LD (ne writers of the Augustan Review succeed in blending, 
in literary matters, pertinent observations free from asperity, with 
occasional instruction void of dogmatism ; and, in political affairs, 
the just delineation of important measures and events, with the cen- 
sure provoked by faction, or the reverence due to patriotism, they 


will consider themselves sufficiently fortunate. 


The season chosen for the commencement of their work is, to 
it at least, not inauspicious: for while a passion for letters be- 
comes more general, Europe is threatened with a convulsion, the 
progress and effects of which all who can read will, from time to 
time, desire to see described. Will the war now virtually begun, 
be a protracted one? And will this humble undertaking of ours 
outlive a conflict that may witness the rise and fall of thrones? 
Yo insinuate that the one will, might be deemed a species of poli- 
tical impiety of which we shall not be guilty; and, little skilled in 


augury, we presume not to pronounce as to the other. 
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It was, perhaps, necessary for the authors of the Edinburgh 
Review, who, adopting the arrangement of their predecessors, yet 
purposed to give to the world something strikingly new, to mould 
it into a volume, to present it to the public seldom, and sometimes 
to make it treat largely on the subjects of books which had not 
been consulted; and, on the part of the writers of the Quarterly 
Review, a work destined to serve as a countervailing power, an 
imitation of their conduct, in some particulars, was almost un- 
avoidable. We imitate neither. We take the field as declared 
opponents to no redoubted foe. We aim not at any glaring singu- 
larity; but are content that the size of our Journal, its price, and 
the periods of its publication, be nearly those to which readers have 
long been accustomed. In the arrangement of its parts there is, 
however, some novelty: and it is our intention to render it, as 
soon as we can put matters into a proper train, far more miscel- 
laneous than any other publication bearmg the name of Review, 
by keeping open for writers of genius and taste, who may choose 
to favor us with their sentiments, the department called the Miscel- 
lanea. Sketches for this department must be short, because 
variety will constitute its leading feature. 


As to a political creed, we really have not yet composed one, 
But this circumstance is unimportant, as the ingenuity of our rea- 
ders will always make it easy for them to infer our belief from our 
doctrines. Wholly inimical to the principles of no class of good 
and honorable men, we entertain some hope of being able to 
demean ourselves becomingly in the sight of all. Such, indeed, 
is Our impartiality, that we care but little to what party our cor- 
respondents are attached. Yet to some party they are likely to be 
attached, since they must have remarked that, of all passive vir- 
tues, those of a political nature are the most insignificant: the 
ancients ranked such virtues with the vices. We beg to add, that 


a8 we are to admit the speculations of both whigs and turies, and 
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that as those writers who take the most lively interest in the suc- 
cess of a favorite system, will usually express themselves in a 
manner the most forcible and persuasive, our impartiality may 
sometimes be mistaken and belied. If so, and if any of our rea- 
ders tell us, that he thinks he sees us inclining with excess to the 
opinions of some party ecclesiastical or civil, we must desire him 
to conside., whether that inclination be not, in reality, an homage 
done to the sanctity of religion, the majesty of the laws, or the 


imperial dignity of the realm. 


For the guidance of our friendly contributors we observe, that 
there are two great questions, on which we trust they wil} always 
write in a measured manner——those ef the Catholic Claims, and of 
the alteration now and then proposed in the mode of parliamentary 
representation. 


Sincere as our wishes are to have religious toleration universally 
established, we are not at all prepared to approve of those acts of 
the Catholic Boards, which even their own advocates have held it 
requisite to discountenance and condemn: and anxious as we are 
to see the representatives of the people freed from the abuse of 
inveterate schemers, we will not so much as stretch out the least 
of our fingers to assist them in taking the House of Commons to 
pieces and reforming it, in opposition to the recommendations of 
statesmen estimable alike for the enlargement of their views and 
the soundness of their wisdom. ‘To every suggestion, in short, in 
favor of what they call emancipation and reform, we will not try 
to give effect ; at the same time that we shall at all times reprobate 
that policy (if any such can exist in England) that would stifle every 
inquiry, and check all discussion of measures so greatly interesting. 
If to ask every thing, in cases of doubtful expediency, be allied to 


presumption, surely to refuse every thing must partake of impru- 
dence. 
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Ample scope might, one would think, be enjoyed by those fond 
of adventure, without their walking over embers which but a little 
agitation might wake into a dangerous flame. Why not, if de- 
termined to occupy themselves with the concerns of the public, 
make it their business to see, but with an eye candid and liberal, that 
Government contract no unworthy alliances; that it preserve with 
vigilance our pacific arrangements, and support with good faith 
our military engagements ; that it introduce into every department 
of state, an economy strict and unbending, though widely removed 
from any thing little or mean; and that, even amid the distraction 
of war, wise legislative measures be adopted in aid of general 
industry and productive labor. The moderate pursuit of objects 
like these could be followed by no regret, for it would be no 
indication of folly; the attainment of them would be gratifying to 


all whose regard they had challenged, because eminently beneficial 
to the country. 
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‘Tue external relations of this country have lately undergone a 
change, of which, but a short time ago, no human sagacity could 
form a just conception. America, the government of which, with 
a certain description of its citizens, had for years appeared as if 
actuated by an inextinguishable hatred to every thing British, has 
entered into a pacific arrangement with us, accompanied with in- 
contestable proofs of satisfaction on the part of the more respecta- 
ble portion of its population: and France, whose princes felt and 
expressed many weighty obligations to this country, whice its people 
manifested, if not a friendly, at least a pacific disposition towards 
us, has once more forced us to have recourse to arms. The former 
event, though by no means generally looked for at the time when 
it took place, excited more pleasure than surprise: the latter, by 
its silent subtle approach, and the awful consequences with which 
it is fraught, has filled the minds of men with alarm. 

Never was the restoration of amity between two countries more 
seasonable, than that which has been effected between these king- 
doms and the United States; at the same time that there have been 
few events on which a greater variety of opinions have been deliver- 
ed. That every body here should approve of the terms of the 
Treaty of Ghent, was not to be expected. Men engaged in pub- 
lic affairs—whose principles were different from those of the 
servants of the crown, could not approve of the treaty in all its 
bearings ; and commercial men, who were deriving great emolument 
from the continuance of the contest, were likely to disapprove of 
any terms of accommodation. It was known besides, that many 
people, recollecting that the Americans had been aggressors, deem- 
ed it every way right, that suitable means should be employed to 
make them at once regret their past temerity, and proceed more 
cautiously in future; while not a few cousidered Great Britain as 
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having lost enough of her glory both naval and military, to justify 
some strenuous effort to retrieve her character. The diversity of 
opinion in the United States was comparatively small. And what- 
ever the President’s demeanour might previously have been, he 
manifested no want of alacrity, when his signature came to be de- 
finitively called for. ‘This was to be expected. ‘The termination of 
hostilities in the Peninsula had greatly augmented the means which 
we might employ beyond the Atlantic. Our forces along the 
American shores, as well as on the Canadian and New Brunswick 
frontiers, were daily encreasing; Admiral Cochrane was known to 
be at sea with a considerable armament; and it is ascertained, that 
at the period of his arrival in the Mississippi, the dread of his suc- 
cess which prevailed at Washington, far exceeded any hopes enter- 
tained of it by rational observers in this country. From these con- 
siderations, Mr. Madison did not hesitate to ratify the treaty ; at the 
same time that he is known to have felt a reluctance, which subse- 
quent events at New Orleans, and in France, may by and by be 
found to have converted into settled regret. 

Did the war still continue, would the President accept the terms 
of accommodation to which he has agreed? If his partiality to 
France, and his malignity to this kingdom, be only half as great as 
they have been represented to be, he doubtless would, under cir- 
cumstances like the present, prefer the continuance of war to a 
peace which does not insure the main object for which he com- 
menced hostilities. He would go on flattering his own unworthy 
prepossessions—though at the expense of his country ; he would 
feel a desire to acquire among his friends a title to consistency of 
conduct ; and he might reckon upon fortune’s one day granting to 
his exertions a success and an eclat, which mal-admimistration had 
hitherto rendered unattainable. 

But there is another point that is every way worthy of attention, 
and which it would be desirable to have ascertained could that be 
done. Will the peace with America be durable ?—In the treaty of 
Ghent, the right to search American ships for our own inveigled 
seamen was not acknowledged. The discussion of it was waived ; 
and although that could be disgraceful only to the American go- 
vernment, which had repeatedly proclaimed its determination to 
force us to relinquish the right, still it left a door open for serious 
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complaint and quarrel between the contracting powers. The right 
of blockading an enemy’s ports to the exclusion of neutrals was, 
likewise, not provided for by that treaty ; and yet a dread of the 
greatest of national calamities—an invasion by a powerful neigh- 
bour, may leave Government no alternative. Again, the line of 
demarcation between British America and the United States re- 
mains to be settled—than which it would be difficult to point out a 
more fertile source of dissension, should the commissioners on either 
side be disposed to cavil. Besides all this, what do sea-faring men 
think of the courteous manners which they may in future expect to 
find in American commanders of all denominations, when 
speaking of naval actions? What say our merchants to the pro- 
bability there is of the love of gain urging American traders to - 
contrive the means of putting to sea, one of these days, furnished 
with French papers? His Imperial Majesty will rejoice in giving 
facility to the projects of adventurers of this sort; because such 
proceedings will give him a chance of seeing America once more 
embroiled with England ; and Mr. Madison has afforded no ground, 
on which we can rest in full assurance of his not taking pleasure in 
again embarking his fortunes with those of his faithful friend. 

It may be alleged, that a great proportion of the citizens of the 
United States are mercantile men, whose substantial interests can 
be effectually promoted only by their continuing at peace—espe- 
cially with this country. This is true. But the landed interest 
there—the proprietors of districts in the newly-created states, com- 
pose a majority in the legislature ; and as the President always 
takes care to gratify their wishes, they make a point of supporting 
his measures ; so that there, as in other countries, commerce is not 
always the prime consideration. If therefore, from ‘any cause what- 


« What an unaccountable ignorance did the negociators of 1783 evince— 
we do not say of diplomatic forms, or of political science, but simply—of 
the use of the globes / and to say the truth, it does not appear that the nego- 
ciators of last autumn have a good opinion of each others’ proficiency in 
that branch of knowledge. In treating further with gentlemen on the other 
side the water, it will be very proper, as it was of late, that an acute lawyer 
be present; but as the question of amity or of enmity, will depend chiefly 
on a geographical problem, why not the astronomer-royal also? 
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ever, Mr. Madison should choose to incur the risk of another con- 
test, he will not want supporters in Congress ; nor yet, perhaps, 
throughout the States, in which, as in France, the wounds of war 
may be closed without having been healed. 

Both parties have acknowledged, that the intentions of the nego- 
ciators of 1783 respecting the boundaries, have not been duly ful- 
filled. But the Americans have alleged, and may still do so, that 
be the present line of separation what it may, it was sanctioned 
by the customary forms ; they may plead too, as they have already 
done, the right of occupancy, as well as the delicacy and difficulty 
of prevailing on any of their brethren on the frontiers, either to 
migrate southward, or to become the subjects of another power. 
But arguments like these are not conclusive, and come too late to 
be applicable. The ties of friendship between the two countries 
having been broken, an opportunity was afforded of trying to ascer- 
tain the true spirit and intent of the treaty of 1783; and of either 
acting upon it, or concluding one every way new. And if the 
former mode was preferred, it seems to have been because it was 
that to which the fewest objections could be started on the part of 
America ; and which, in the imposing attitude which Great Britain 
had assumed, bespoke the greatest moderation on her part. 

It might be considered affectation in us, to view the relative 
state of Great Britam and France, at this moment, as any thing 
else than a state of war. ‘he head of the government of that per- 
turbed country, has infringed a treaty to which England was a 
party ; and he manifests his insolence by talking about terms of 
lasting peace, while he disdains not merely to apologise, but so 
much as to notice the infraction of which he has beeu guilty. But 
not merely is the honor of sovereigns now put to the test; the 
independence and happiness of nations are m imminent danger. 
And all Europe is eager to behold, whether the Allies will vigo- 
rously maintain an object which they are solemnly pledged to 
maintain; or pusillanimously abandon it, because their mortal 
enemy, whose ill-gotten power would be confirmed by their pusil- 
lanimity, thinks proper to call upon them to do so. It is possible, 
but barely so, that for the sake of preventing an appalling effusion 
of blood, the restoration of the Bourbons may not be proposed to 
France as an indispensable point ; but it seems totally impossible 
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that the Allied sovereigns can listen for a moment to any proposi- 
tion for allowing the sceptre of that country to remain in the pol- 
luted hands that now hold it. Great indeed will that negociator’s 
faith be, who shall hereafter put confidence in the promises of 
Napoleon ; and little must he be acquainted with the history of 
modern times, who shall consider the peace of mankind secure, 
while such a bemg is permitted to walk the earth. He and his 
equivocal race, with all his perjured ministers and marshals, must, 
if by any means it be practicable, be swept completely from off 
the theatre of Europe as intolerable pests and nuisances. 
"This incipient war with France poimts out the extreme impor- 
tance of preserving peace with other countries. It will call for 
the most dextrous management of the Prince Regent’s ministers, 
as well as for the appropriation of much of the disposable means 
of the kingdom. ‘To suppose that a niggardly application of these 
will be sufficient, would be folly of a shameful kind. ‘The public 
will not be justifiable in expecting more than that they be applied 
to the best purposes, and without profusion. Men and money, 
aud able counsels, are the desiderata of the crisis; and if they be 
not found promptly as well as plentifully, they had much better be 
withheld. Napoleon does not, like the States General of Hol- 
land, take matters ad referendum; nor does he proceed with his 
expeditions, like the ardent spirits at the head of affairs in Spain, 
who give those they mean to attack, though situated on the oppo- 
site side of the globe, a full twelvemonth’s notice of their hostile 
intention. 

It has never been proved, though the proof has been attempied, 
that the object of the Congress at Vienna was not the general 
tranquillity and happiness of Europe. It has however been said, 
that the course they have pursued, is not merely unwise in some 
respects ; but, upon the whole, contrary to that which the world 
had been led to expect they would prefer. The re-establishment 
of all ancient thrones—the reinstating of all princes and illustrious 
families in the venerated mansions of their progenitors—together 
with the restoration of all their former privileges to all free states 
—these are the events which some people expected would distin- 
snish the commencement of the second golden age: instead of 
which, some sovereigns are not restored at all, others only with 
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impaired rights—while princes are kept in ignorance of their doom 
—and free states, celebrated in history, desired to avoid disappoint- 
ment by expecting nothing. —This is the shady side of the picture : 
it is an aspect in which it ought never to have been viewed. For 
who warranted the public in forming such expectations ? Not the 
Regent’s ministers, not the ministers of any friendly power, and 
least of all the Congress itself: but the Parisian dealers in delusive 
inuendoes, and the editors of English Journals, who could at no 
time know one whit more of the intentions of the Allies than the 
most secluded of their fellow subjects. 

The members of the Congress were aware from the hour they 
first met, that it became them to seek the promotion not of par- 
ual, but of universal good. They accordingly contemplated Eu- 
rope as one great field, no part of which had a proprietor, None 
of them needed to be reminded that it had frequently been trod- 
den by unhallowed feet, and deeply tinged with the best blood of 


the species; and accordingly they prepared to do their utmost 


either to render the recurrence of enormous guilt impractica- 
ble, or to provide adequate means for repressing and punishing it. 
This momentous question then presented itself: shall we, scrupu- 
lous about the rights of all considered separately, suffer the great 
European commonwealth to be as unhappy as it was twenty or 
thirty years ago—when one ambitious potentate could with impu- 
nity transgress every lawful boundary; or, shall we rather, by ab- 
stracting from the claims of some, render the practice of injustice 
by one power towards another, if not absolutely impracticable, 
at least perilous in the extreme ? ‘The latter principle was adopted ; 
and if through its application, the peace of mankind shall be effec- 
tually insured, future ages will not impute to that in which we live 
as a heinous crime, the simple fact of having, from motives every 
way benevolent, assigned to Europe one or na sovereign princes 
less than it once contained. 

In this way, one may reason both for and against the measures 
discussed at Vienna. As for ourselves, we think that the outline 
of those measures is equally correct and bold; and that they will 
in no great space of time, exhibit the characteristic features of wis. 
dom, especially if it should please the great Disposer of events to 
call Napoleon Bonaparte to another world: may it be a better 
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one! But should he be spared and left at large, the effects of the 
grand system proposed by the Congress, will be comparatively 
unimportant. For thosé princes and states, whose entire claims 
it has been found impossible to grant, may, consulting their feel- 
ings more than their reason, take part, in some future enterprise, 
with him who is known to have a talent by which he can defraud 
and delight at the same instant. In the present contest, the worst 
that can be expected of Norway, Poland, and Saxony, is that 
some of their disappointed chiefs will feel chagrin, and express it 
warmly. And if some sacrifices have been required in Italy, 
for the purpose of defeating the projects of France, the greatest 
gainers by those sacrifices will be the very nations of whom they 
have been required: the Lombards, for instance, will henceforth 
possess their iron crown, without being bruised with Napoleon's 
iron rod. 

It has long been obvious, that France is the quarter from which 
the greatest danger to the independence of nations 1s to be appre- 
hended. But the necessity for warding off that danger has arisen, 
before the guardians of mankind could arm and take their ground : 
they are surprised in their tents—although it ought to have been 
present to their minds, that there is a man to whom scarce any 
thing is impossible except the practice of virtue—They know the 
arduous task which they have to perform. ‘They also know their 
own means; and no doubt have calculated the value of the co-ope- 
ration they may expect from surrounding nations—from those 
whom they have been able to gratify ; as well as from others in 
whose bosoms some unkindly feelings may be supposed to rankle. 
We would hope that the circumstance of some of the former 
being under the influence of the Inquisition, or of personages who 
once were French Marshals, is not alarmingly ominous; and that 
if any of the latter should be disposed to lend no aid, they will at 
least attempt no resistance. King Ferdinand’s having sent to Elba 
some Merino sheep and thorough bred mules, imports nothing 
fairly applicable to the present case. Napoleon, it ought to be 
remembered, had long afforded his dearly beloved cousin the rites 
of French hospitality ; and, of course, had a powerful claim on his 
gratitude. 

Next to the lamentable posture of public affairs, occasioned by 
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Napoleon’s unexpected return to France, the means and the mode 
of that event are the circumstances which now create the greatest 
interest. Nobody ought to have supposed that that restless, faith- 
less being, could long be detained in any place which he disliked. 
Elba was the retreat selected by himself: but its being so was not 
a proof that he would ever like it. It was, however, a substantial 
reason for not placing him there ; and it will long be matter of 
sincere regret, that Lord Castlereagh’s opinions were not permitted 
to influence that part of the negociation. Napoleon never enter- 
tained the humiliating idea of coming to England, to be the scorn 
of honest men: Caulincourt’s having repeatedly declared that he 
did, ought to have satisfied every body that he did not. He chose 
Elba, not for the happiness he expected it to yield him; but 
because he could there, better than any where else, mature the 
plans already laid with his marshals; and, as a sovereign, enjoy an 
uninterrupted epistolary intercourse with his brother Joachim, and 
the sympathising females who had been waltzing and singing duets 
in Switzerland, with the Empress Maria Louisa. Add to this that 
he could, with the old mathematical books of which he made so 
ostentatious an exposure when about to quit France, perfect his 
knowledge in dynamics; and, at the same time, fix on the rock to 
which he seemed condemned, the lever which was to move Eu- 
rope. 

To have left the tyrant his head and the choice of his residence, 
was, as we all know vow, more than could consist with the welfare 
of mankind. Yet there was, perhaps, nothing very improvident in 
the treaty of Fontainebleau. Lord Castlereagh, who, by being 
nobly solicitous to shield the exalted character of the Emperor of 
Russia, affords to those of our countrymen who foresaw but did 
not choose to foreted all that has happened, daily opportunities of 
throwing the odium of the measure on himself— Lord Castlereagh 
has publicly stated, that it was not the habitual humanity of Alex- 
ander, nor yet the paternal tenderness of l’rancis ; but the urgency 
of circumstances arising out of the relative coudition of the con- 
tending powers, that induced the Allies to suffer their eternal 
enemy to place himself where he could overlook Italy and France 
—still rich, and furnished with the nucleus of another armed host. 
At such a critical juncture, considerations purely humane were 
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not admissible. And had the daughters of Francis been as nume- 
rous as those of Daniius—and all of them wedded to the Napo- 
leoni—it would ill have become him as the father of nations, to 
vield to an ordinary impulse. | 

Napoleow’s unheeded departure with an armed force from huis 
epitome of an empire, his uninterrupted march over more than 
half the extent of France, in the presence of troops sent against 
him by the reigning sovereign ; his peaceful entry into the capital, 
and quiet occupation of a throne which he had lately abdicated ; 
would form no unfit subject for romance, were they not historical 
facts as solemn as they are real. 

And could neither the love of virtue, nor the detestation of vice, 
raise one patriot arm against this bold intruder? One would ima- 
gine, that the story of his matchless guilt were already either for- 
gotten or forgiven in France. Be this as it may, two important 
questions present themselves: If almost every arm in [’rance has 
been stretched out to receive Napoleon, and hardly one to oppose 
him, is he not the choice of the people? And will not any foreign 
interference in the affairs of France be a crime? 

Napoleon may indeed be the choice of those ferocious men 
whom he had trained to war; and whom, while fortune smiled, he 
led to victory, and enriched with the spoils of unoffending nations. 
But he is not the choice of the unarmed population of France—of 
the peaceful cultivator of the field, the industrious man of business, 
or the ingenious promoter of the humanising arts. ‘They have had 
no Opportunity of expressing their will, and least of all could they 
express it either by words or deeds, during his march to the capital. 
For then the forces which had been called out to oppress him, 
regardless of the solemn oath they had just before taken, opened an 
easy route for him, and covered, according to the best rules of 
Adjutant General Ney’s tactics, both his flanks and his rear—re- 
pelling every approach of loyalty, and suffering no voice to be 
heard but such as uttered treason. 


Never was refined deception 
carried to such a pitch. 


‘The armies seut to oppose Napoleon 
had been augmented, disciplined, and officered by the minister of 
war in such a way, as to insure a friendly reception to the invader, 
whose appearance, though hastened by the apprehension of some 
unfavorable step being soon taken at Vienna, was by no means 
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unexpected. And if, in the midst of so much profligacy, M‘*Do- 
nald did still hold fast his integrity, Soult took care to pitch against 
him commanders on whom he could rely. 

As to our joining in measures to thwart the views of the dis- 
turber of the general repose, that might justly be deemed a cul- 
pable interference, were it not in this case, as in the comparatively 
insignificant one of a private family, a matter of serious considera- 
tion, whether one’s neighbours be peaceable, humane, and disposed 
to respect the rights of others; or turbulent, suspected of murder, 
and not averse to an occasional conflagration. It seems to be next 
to nothing in the estimation of the French themselves how, or by 
whom they are governed, provided their vanity be but regularly 
fed. We might, therefore, very properly leave them alone; and 
our government would, no doubt, be most happy to do so, had 
they not the strongest evidence, both external and internal, that 
that fickle nation under their present ruler, neither can, nor will 
permit, any of their neighbours, who do not basely crouch before 
them, to remain in the enjoyment of their acknowledged rights. 
The contest will therefore be for our liberty and our property ; 
it will be essentially defensive ; and in such a case, to inquire 
whether it will be @ just and necessary one, would be not merely 
useless, but absurd. 

We observe farther, that the Prince Regent, in conjunction 
with his allies, had entered into a treaty with Napoleon, which he 
has thought proper to violate without preferring any suitable re- 
monstrance ; and that it befits not their dignity to submit tamely to 
a violation so flagrant and insulting. His apology for this instance 
of bad faith is first, that his wife and son were not restored to 
him. But the treaty did not provide that they should be restored : 
his wife had refused to jom him; and it was doubted at Vienna 
whether, or not, he had ason. Next, that Louis XVIII. had 
withheld his stipend; respecting which, however, he made no 
complaint to our government, or to the government of any of our 
allies. ‘The time within which it was stipulated that the payment 
should -be made, had not elapsed; and Louis’s sense of justice 
would not have permitted it to elapse without the claim being 
fully satisfied—nay, he would have paid the exile in advance, had 
not his ministers and marshals resolved on trying to furnish one 
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tenable argument against the honor of their king, by persuading 
him to defer such generosity. ‘The story of a plan to assassinate 
him in Elba is a mere French fabrication, good enough, however, 
for some folks both in Paris and in London. On former occasions, 
a story of this sort was usually found to be the prelude to some 
dreadful scene of spoliation and carnage. 

What will be the general result of the coming conflict? Will 
Napoleon triumph? or will he be overcome, and have his perni- 
cious power wrested from him? Admonished to avoid ridicule by 
the failure of the predictions of some of the leading characters now 
on the theatre of British politics, we feel more disposed to pause 
and reflect, than to hazard conjectures. We confess ourselves so 
much in the dark as to the fate that awaits the usurper of the throne 
of the Capets, that we do not think it worth while to make it 
a serious question, whether he will, by and by, be seen dictating, 
as once before, from Dresden ; or swinging on the top of Mont- 
martre. Could any of our readers who were in this country on 
the 7th of April, 1814, inform those around them at any hour 
of that day, that Napoleon would then sign his own banishment? 
or on the Ist ultimo that he would then invade France? If they 
could not, on either of those occasions, tell what a day might bring 
forth, let them not think ill of us if we are unable to penetrate the 
veil that covers perhaps a distant futurity. 

But thongh we do not pretend to know any thing of the certain 
issue of the war, we may, without impropriety, mention what we 
think will be its probable issue, which is, that the power of Ba- 
naparte will be extinguished. ‘To enable us to form a rational 
opinion of this matter, we must call to mind the relative condi- 
tion of France and the allied powers ata former memorable junc- 
ture. 

We do not allude to the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion: for then a powerful, elastic principle actuated the French 
nation, and in proportion as their minds were fired and elevated by 
it, those of their opponents were, through the artful application 
of it to their prejudices and passions, chilled and depressed’ Nor 
do we speak of the time when Napoleon committed the enormous 
blunder, both political and military, of marching upon Moscow : 
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for then two thirds of the forces of Europe—with the same pro- 
portion of its strong holds, were his. We have in our contempla- 
tion the relative state of the power of the French empire, and of 
those who made head against it, at the opening of the campaign 
in 1813. 

At that time all the fortresses in the Netherlands and the inte- \ 
rior of Germany, as well as those at Hamburgh, Stralsund, Dant- 
zic—and thence through Poland and Silesia, the Tyrol, Italy, and 
the range of the Pyrennees to the Bay of Biscay, were garrisoned 
by his troops. The sovereigns of the countries in which they were 
situated were his devoted friends; and one part of the population 
of those countries could easily be brought into the field, while the 
other was condemned to inaction through the presence of their 
oppressors. The conscription was in full force and activity, and 
at every turn produced the most frightful effects. Napoleon too 
could supply the deficits of his treasury in some places by merci- 
less, temporary exactions ; in others through the subserviency of 
the constituted authorities, and the fulfilment of treaties forced upon 
those whom he had visited either as friends or foes. Such was his 
gigantic power in 1813: yet he was beaten and compelled to flee 
with a force barely sufficient to protect his person. 

But if his fate was such then, what may we suppose it will be 
at the close of the campaign just about to open, on which he en- 
ters with means greatly diminished, and in which almost every 
thing that has been taken from him, will be at the disposal of his 
enemies? ‘To be more particular: if he was overthrown and 
covered with disgrace in 1813, what ought Europe to expect now 
when his armies cannot be recruited through the yiolent operation 
of the conscription—even in submissive, pliant France ; when the 
places of strength beyond the French frontier which he then held, 
are occupied by his opponents ; when his former vassals are ready 
to act strenuously against him; when the allied sovereigns have 
credit because they have honor, and can depend for pecuniary aid 
on the industry and enterprise of their subjects—while he is with- 
out credit, because he is without common honesty, and, prevented 
from robbing his neighbours, can look no-where for money but to 
the exhausted coffers of a people who, incessantly harrassed either 
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with war or revolutions, are total strangers to general prosperity : 
in fine, when the spell of his invincibility is broken—when the 
allied powers, firmly united from the first moment of the cam- 
paign, are animated by the recollection of recent triumphs, and 
incensed at the wickedness which tears them so soon from the en- 
joyment of domestic comfort; and when the scene of blood is 
about to lie, not as on past occasions, in the territories invaded 
by the tyrant, but in the very heart of France itself. Ina pos- 
ture of affairs so unequal, can all his craft sustain him? In 
a predicament so terrible to the French people, who know of 
no causé for the war except the ambition of their ruler, can 
they refrain from rismg up in acts of vigorous resistance to his 
authority ? 

The path we have to move in is not free from asperities. At 
home some difficulties, chiefly of a financial nature, may occur ; 
abroad many dangers and much suffering will be experienced. But 
what else ought we to expect at a crisis in which every pound we 
pay will be the price of peace, and every battle we fight an effort 
for national independence. Let but the government be prompt 
and resolute in its measures; let it, regardless of clamor from 
without or from within, display a vigor similar to that which cha- 
racterized the glorious warfare of the Peninsula, and every thing 
will terminate favorably—in all probability, speedily. The pre- 
ponderance of the power of the allies is now great; and we trust 
that, at the close of the contest, it will be found such as to cnable 
them, in conformity to the declared intentions of the Congress, to 
render it impossible for any member of the family of the Corsican 
hereafter to break in upon the repose of the world. A Decree 
setting to rest all questions as to their claims (rights they have 
none) will be worth a short struggle. It will banish much of 
the regret felt at the necessity of the present portentous move- 
ments. : 

We anticipate with the feelings of men, the immediate conse» 
quences of a conflict like this. And we are affected by the idea 
of the misery to which all must be exposed who live within the 
limits of the seat of war. But on looking towards the continent, 
emotious of a mixed nature are excited: and to those who have 
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either conducted the traitor to a throne which they well knew be- 
longed not to him, or who looked on with complacency during his 
baleful transit, we say, your misfortunes are of your own seekins— 
bear them as you can! 


April 20th: 


ae 


Art.!. The Lord of the Isles. By Walter Scott, Esq. Fourth 
Edition, 8vo. Constable, Edinburgh; Longman, London. 1815. 
Vr remember to have read, many years ago, that a poet ought 
either to profit or to please. ‘Chis maxim seems to have been well 
studied by Mr. Scott, who has succeeded, both in affording plea- 
sure to a larger portion of the reading world, than any other livin 
author; and in securing a more splendid share of profit to hime 
self. In point of quick firing, as well as weight of metal, he is 
decidedly superior to any individual in the Parnassian corps. And 
though the work before us may not, in the eyes of all the critics, 
be so rich in its coloring, orso magnificent in its imagery, as some 
of his former productions, we believe its sterling value in Pater. 
noster Row (that true barometer of literary feeling) 1s very little, 
if at all, inferior, Nor do we find that the multitude to whom 
his writings afford delight, are less profuse in their admiration 
than usual. ‘lhe sixth poem is hailed with the same rapture as 
the second—it is enshrined in as elegant a covering—followed by 
as splendid engravings—is as constantly intermixed with the rouge 
and billets on the toilet-—inquired after with the same eagerness 
at the circulating library—and received with as unbounded an 
applause, in the form of a burletta, ‘* by the brilliant and discern- 
ing audience,” at the Olympic Pavilion. 

These circumstances may appéar to place our author beyond 
the ordinary jurisdiction of criticism. But we must take leave to 
exercise our prescriptive right as reviewers (which is at least as 
ancient as the castle of Ronald) and examine with the closeness 
which the subject requires, the sources from whence his fame is 
derived, and the stamina it possesses. In this inquiry we shall 
probably discover, that the superior charms of his genius are not 
those which have tended the most to render him popular; and 
that he must enter a loftier region, and one where fewer gazers 
will be able to follow him, in order to pluck the laurel which is 
to endure for ever. Paradise Lost, we should humbly conceive, 
is as full of bright wonders and awful sublimities as the Lady of 
the Lake; and yet on its publication it was not a hundredth part 
so much applauded, nor did its author receive as much profit from 
the sale of its twelve books, as Mr. Scott does from that of as 
many stanzas. 

Now, in the frst place, we apprehend that it is not so much to 
the poetry of his poems, that our author is indebted for the admi- 
ration of so many readers, as to the interest of his stories. He 
shares the praises of most of them—not with the poetical = 
who have gone before him, but with the manufacturers of ghosts 
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for the circulating libraries. Those who most eagerly peruse 
his new pieces, are un acqui ainted with the springs of delight 
which earlier and graver writers put in motion. ‘Vhey feel the 
same kind of interest in them, which they are accustomed to take 
in less aspiring volumes; and they conclude that they themselves 

must have a taste for poetry, since they have found verse, which 
they can so readily understand and enjoy. No one can deny Mr. 
Scott’s right to this species of admiration. His stories are replete 
with picturesque situation, and surprising incident ; and contain a 
legitimate mixture of love and battle, a proper number of hoary 
abbots and winding galleries, and a large and valuable assortment 
of hair-breadth ’scapes and marvellous recognitions. It is impos- 
sible precisely to estimate the influence of mere curiosity in the 
success of sucha writer. At the present period, the proportion 
of the readers who have a true sense of poetical beauty, to that of 
those who are content to lounge over the newest publication, be 
it what it will, is, we fear, but small, and wholly inadequate to 
oppose the powerful enchantments of fashion and patronage. We 
do not believe that one-tenth part of the modern connoisseurs in 
poetry ever fairly and fully read either Milton or Spenser 3 or that 
they know much of the great dramatic writer they profess to 
idolize—except as he is displayed at the theatres. It is his mare 
ginal directions which render him popular with some people—the 
procession—the radiance, not of fancy but of the stage lamps, the 
awfulness, not of genius but of the thunder which must now and 
then be employed. Mr. Scott, therefore, needs not be offended if 
we insinuate that his popularity, mn a good degree, arises from his 
more extrinsic and interior qualities, and that, as a test of real merit 
and lasting fame, nothing can be more deceptive. 

But there are two higher grounds of our author’s success which 
we must proceed to notice; the romantic class of his subjects, and 
his inimitable powers of minute local description. In the second 
place, therefore, we observe, that the period to which his fictions 
belong, is well adapted to the designs of poetry. It is at once 
sufficiently removed from the present age to allow an air of ve- 
nerableness to overspread his wonders; and yet so recent that its 
vestiges still exist, aud the scenery in which they survive may be 
represented with the vividness of personal mspection, and re- 
peopled with beautiful and affecting groupes. ‘lhe singular 
gallantry of that adventurous age,—the enthusiasm, the bravery, and 
the mixture of fierceness and generosity, which swelled in the 
hearts of its independent chieftains, were strikingly contrasted with 
the ignorance and dark superstition of its tribes of uncultivated 
savages. Its religion, with the magnificence of its ceremonies, and 
the terrible secrecy of its mysteries, threw an awful solemnity over 
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all its denunciations, and alternately hushed and agitated the tu- 
multuous feuds of those who yielded with awe to its influence. 
The miracles which its votaries proclaimed, took fast hold on the 
imagination, because they were mirgled with truths by which 
devotion is inspired, and form a part of the earliest and the deepest 
recollections of fearful childhood. ‘There is a witchery in the 
magic of those days, which no classical mythology can equal. We 
are inclined to think, too, that the region in which Mr, Scott’s 
scenes are chiefly laid, displays a peculiar modification of the 
chivalrous usages, and an enthusiasm which has rendered the cone 
templation of its local occurrences more attractive. Among their 
rocky seclusions, the same clans dwelt for ages, to imbibe the chae 
racter of their awful scenery ; and they receive from long tradition 
superstitions more gloomy, ard tales more wonderful, than were 
ever whispered in the Italian © — cots. So that Mr. Scott, though 
inferior to the romance writers of the South in the luxuriance of 
his imagery, far excels them in the developement of the loftier 
passions. Instead of the light fairy forms which seem to sport on 
their velvet lawns, and ‘the fantastic elegancies with which their 
heroines are encircled; he exhibits deserts disturbed by solemn 
sounds, and ladies endowed with a retiring holy loveliness. 
His love is less selfish—it is nobler, and therefore more lasting. 
Castles «* frowning defiance,” and chapels ‘ breathing a browner 
horror,” supply the place of illuminated alcoves and painted cae 
thedrals. 

The third peculiar attraction of Mr. Scott’s poetry arises from 
the vivid coloring of his descriptions. ‘There is no kind of writin 
more universally agreeable, than the delineation of beautiful 
scenery. It occasions the most grateful associations, and recalls 
us from the haunts of public life to the love of nature, which the 
purest minds are the most capable of enjoying. The meek glor 
of the morning—the stilly whispers which close the day—and the 
chaste loveliness of moonlight, are become symbols of innocence, 
and are intimately blended with our best affections. The refresh- 
ing foliage of the woods—the golden bosom of the lake at sun-set 
—and the delicious paths which accompany the course of the 
secluded stream, are dear to us, because they witnessed the ¢ bright 
shadowings” of our new-born hope, the warmth of early devotion, 
and the resolves of untried virtue. A descriptive poet, therefore, 
with powers like those of Mr. Scott, is syre of awaking the most 
general and amiable of our sympathies. 

There are two principal classes of descriptive poets; one of 
which does little more than depict the exterior beauties of creation, 
while the other portrays the emotions they are calculated to pro- 
duce. The walk of those of the latter class is the more retired ; 
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but it by no means presents a smaller number of interesting ob- 
jects: for them the humblest objects have a charm, which their 
own associations have first imparted. Not a note in the wood but 
revives a thrill of some unearthly pleasure, ‘Che country they 
rove is full of the echoes of happier days: they muse in extasy 
over the clear fountain which they knew while young. ‘The very 
clouds are to them messengers of some high behest. Writers 
of this class, men who study and delineate the beauties of internal 
nature chiefly, are at once the least popular and the most merito- 
rious. 

Mr. Scott, as already observed, is not one of these. He is, 
however, by far the most successful, in almost every respect, of 
all living poets. His descriptive passages are not like those which 
occur in Pope and other writers of former times—little more than 
catalogues of the objects that had been examined. His grouping, 
as well as his subject, is exquisite. Every part is delicately touched, 
and finished with uncommon skill; while the whole conveys one 
grand expression, and appears sometimes not to have been elabo- 
rated by art, but struck out by a single flash of genius. His 
pictures-have this rare advantage; they are so strikingly local, that 
we see in them the very spot in which his characters are des- 
tined to act and suffer—we seem to breathe the same air, and to 
participate with them in every vicissitude of fortune. 

But we hasten to the romance itself, from which the reader will 
probably think we have too long detained him. The time in 
which it is laid is about the year 1307, when Bruce, after his 
expulsion from Scotland by the English, returned from the coast 
of Ireland again to achieve the independence of his unhappy 
country. At this period the first Canto opens, after a few 
very elegant stanzas in the Spenserian measure by way of intro- 
duction. The morning dawns, which was to unite Edith the 
lovely maid of Lorn, to Ronald, Lord of the Western Isles, a 
brave and potent chieftain for whom she had long been destined : 
itis ushered in by a thousand minstrels. Arrayed in the most 
splendid attire, she alone appeared joyless; for she alone was 
impressed with the chilling conviction that the hero who was soon 
to receive her hand, and who already possessed her heart, regar- 
ded her with indifference. While she leant over the turret of the 
castle of Artornish, whither she had come to await the arrival of her 
intended lord, and was engaged in confidential discourse with her 
attendant, his Fleet burst into view, and glided by in proud mag- 
nificence. Ata distance from this gorgeous spectacle, a single shat- 
tered bark was seen struggling amidst the waves. Upon this, two 
leaders in vain attempt to steer from the domains of Lorn: one of 
them, broken down by misfortune, retained a kingly dignity; theother 
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displayed the impetuosity of youth, and both panted for a daring 
enterprise in which they might either succeed or perish. The 
Elder at length resolved on seeking the towers of Artornish, where 
a thousand lights were now blazing from the illuminated halls of 
the nuptial banquet. Hostile as the dispositions of the Lords, 
there assembled, might be to the mysterious fugitives, they hoped 
the sacred name of guest would afford them protection. As the 
advanced, the shouts of festal merriment were heard, and the 
proud fortress seemed to rise in sullen majesty from the waters. 
Its appearance from the sea, and the contrast of its revelry with 
the gloom of the evening, is thus beautifully pictured. 


‘«* Now nearer yet, through mist and storm, 
Dimly arose the castle’s form, 
And deepen’d shadow made, 
Far lengthen’d on the main below, 
Where, dancing in reflected glow, 
An hundred torches play’d, 
Spangling the wave with lights as vain 
As pn oe in this vale of pain 
That dazzle as they fade.” p- 31. 


They steer on in silence, till they reach the narrow, and rock 
passage leading to the castle, when the helmsman sounds his horn 
in order to demand admittance. ‘The warder at first mistakes 
those who had arrived, for the Abbot and his holy brethren, who 
were anxiously expected to consecrate the bridal union. ‘To his 
inquiries they make stern and dignified answer, but being at 
length invited to share in the festal gaieties, the two chiefs leap on 
shore, bearing with them a beautiful lady almost exhausted with 
fatigue. They are conducted to a low room, where the carous- 
ing servants gaze upon them, with insolent surprize, until the 
majestic reproof of one of the noble strangers inspires them with 
reverence. At length, a hospitable message from the Lord of 
Artornish requests them to join in the loftier revelry. | 

The second Canto introduces us to the banquet. Ronald, 
amidst the mirth which surrounded him, sometimes sunk into fits 
of abstraction, at others endeavoured to disguise his cares, by 
loud and hollow laughter. Some saw, in his demeanor, onl 
the mind of a lover burdened with its transport; but there was 
one swimming eye that pierced deeper, and saw with agony the 
reluctance he could so ill conceal. He rejoiced at the arrival of 
the shattered voyagers, as affording some respite to his care, while 
Lorn and his friends beheld the princely air of their visitors with 
suspicion and terror. These apprehensions were increased by the 
fiery reply of the younger guest toa taunting inquiry, respecting 
the exiled Monarch of Scotland, At length, upon the conclusion of 
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a song in ridicule of the family of Carrick, their fears are confirmed 4 
the stranger appearsin kingly dignity, the hero stands confest, 
and Bruce, with his brother and sister, are surrounded by deadly 
enemies. Lorn calls loudly for their destruction, and a hundred 
weapons are immediately brandished against them. ‘The respect 
due to the laws of hospitality restrained their arms, and produced 
a terrible silence, which Isabella, the sister of Bruce, broke by 
entreatipg Argentine for succour. As she kneeled, in the energy 
of despair, her eye met Ronald’s; his frame was convulsed, and a 
tender remembrance came across his mind as he incoherently 
calmed her dismay. New tumults arose in the hall, and a contest 
was actually commencing, when the doors were thrown open, 
and the Abbott and his train entered to pronounce the marriage 
blessing. ‘The holy man interposed, and was on the point of de- 
nouncing a terrible curse on the head of Bruce. He gazed awhile 
in mute amazement on the pale features of the Prince, and then in 
prophetic rapture pronounced a series of benedictions. ‘The holy 
frenzy subsiding, he sunk back exhausted, and was conveyed from 
the astonished audience to his vessel, leaving unconcluded the 
ceremony he came to perform. We cannot refrain from presenting 
our readers with the most striking part of the scene. 


Like man by prodigy amaz‘d, 

Upon the King the Abbot gaz’d; 

Then o’er his pallid features glance 
Convulsions of extatic trance. 

His breathing came more thick and fast, 
And from his pale blue eyes were cast 
Strange rays of wild and wandering light ; 
Uprise his locks of silver white, 

Flush’d is his brow, through every vein 
In azure tide the currents strain, 

And undistinguish’d accents broke 

The awful silence ere he spoke. 


* De Bruce, I rose with purpose dread, 
To speak my curse upon thy head, 
And give thee as an outcast o’er 

To him who burns to shed thy gore, &c. 
O’ermaster’d yet by high behest, 

I bless thee, and thou shalt be blest !”? 
He spoke, and o’er the astonish’d throng, 
Was silence awful, deep, anc long. 


Again that light has fir’d his eye, 
Again his form swells bold and high, 
The broken voice of age is gone, 
*Tis vigorous manhood’s lofty tone : 
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“¢ Thrice vanquish’d on the battle plain, 
Thy followers slaughtered, fled, or ta’en, 
A hunted wanderer on the wild, 
On foreign shores a man exil’d, 
Disown’d, deserted, and distress’d, 

I bless thee and thou shalt be bless’d ; 
Bless’d in the Halland in the tield, 

Under the mantle as the shield. 
Avenger of thy country’s shame, 

Restorer of her injur’d tame, 

Blessed in thy sceptre and thy sword, 

De Bruce, fair Scotland’s rightful lord, 
Bless’d in thy deeds and in thy fame. 

What lengthen’d honors wait thy name ! 

In distant ages, sire to son 

Shall tell thy tale of freedom won, 

And teach his infants, in the use 

Of earliest speech, to faulter Bruce. 

Go then triumphant! sweep along 

Thy course, the theme of many a song! 
‘The Power whose dictates swell my breast, 
Hath bless’d thee and thou shalt be bless’d!— 
Enough—my short-liv’d strength decays, 
And sinks the momentary blzze, 

Heaven hath our destined purpose broke, 
Not here must nuptial vow be spoke ; 
Brethren, our errand here is o’er, 

Our task discharg’d—Unmoor, unmoor!”’ 


pp. 75—78. 


At the commencement of the Third Canto, silence is broken by 
the fury of Lorn, on discovering that his daughter was missing. 
His rage is excessive, and he offers the richest rewards to the hand 
that should restore her, which Cormac Doil, a pirate, sets out to 
achieve. He then hurries away with some friends, while Ronald 
increases the guards, returns to his guests, and invites them to 
repose. At midnight he visits Bruce, and swears to assist him in 
his arduous struggle. ‘They instantly resolve that Edward shall 
attend Isabel to Erin, there to await the issue, while Bruce and his 
host embatk for Sky to be beyond the reach of English revenge. 
‘There they disembark amid wild and sublime natural scenery, 
which in the animated description of the Poet, swells into a fear- 
ful prospect. Here they find a slender and delicate youth in the 
garb of a minstrel, who, they are informed, has been dumb from 
his infancy : they also meet with five men of suspicious appearance; 
from whom they, not very prudently, demand shelter. Distrusting 
their hosts, they and the page of Ronald agree to watch by turns ; 
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a precaution which proves well grounded ; for before morning 
they are beset, the page is killed, and a terrible contest ensues be- 
tween the Princes and the assassins, the chief of whom is the 
pirate Cormac Doil. ‘The princes are victorious, and the old rob- 
ber dies breathing defiance and curses. ‘They take the poor dumb 
captive under their protection, consign the body of the faithful 
page to the earth, and move absorbed in serious contemplations 
towards the harbour. 
The Fourth Canto opens with a fine description of mountain 
scenery, in which Mr. Scott rises almost above himself. As the 
travellers proceed, they are surprised to hear the horn of Edward 
Bruce resound through the solitudes, and instantly he appears 
bounding over the hills to meet them. He soon unfolds the 
reasons of his speedy return; acquaints them that the patriotic 
nobles are rousing their clans in favor of Bruce, and that Edward 
of England, the deadly and potent foe of Scotish independence, 
had died as he reached the borders. Animated by this inteliigence, 
they hasten to embark—the vessel sweeps along the coast with 
favorable winds, and lands at the Isle of Arran. The aspect of 
the shore during the whole voyage is pictured in the mest glowing 
colors. Wecan make room for only its termination, which we 
think exquisitely touched. 
Onward their destin’d course they drew ; 
It seem’d the Isle her Monarch knew; 
So brilliant was the landward view, 
The ocean so serene; 
Each puny wave in diamonds roll’d 
O’er the calm deep, where hues of gold 
With azure shone and green. 
The hill, the vale, the tree, the tower, 
Glow’d with tle tints of evening’s hour, 
‘The beach was silver sheen, 
The wind breath’d soft as lover’s sigh, 
And, oft renew’d, seem’d oft to die, 
With breathless pause between. 
O who, with speech of war and woes, 
Would wish to break the soft repose 
Of such enchanting scene ! p. 146. 


In the midst of this sweet tranquillity, Ronald discloses to Bruce 
his love for Isabel, and urges the flight of Edith as discharging him 
from all obligation to her: in the mean time the mute captive 
listens with deep interest, and hears, with ill-concealed uneasiness, 
the proposal of Ronald. Higher objects however claim our at- 
tention ; the vessel anchors; Bruce springs to his native shore, 
and is surrounded by ardent and tearful warriors : he hastens to 
visit his sister, who had taken refuge in the little monastery of St. 
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Bride, and had declared her wishes to pass her days in religious 
retirement. At the mention of Ronald’s suit, a slight blush overs 
spreads her cheek 
“ Like the last beam of evening thrown 
On a white cloud—just seen and gone.” 

She refuses to listen to his vows, till he shall lay at her feet the 
bridal ring of Edith, with an absolute. release of him from his 
recent engagements. At these words the orphan page, who had 
overheard all at a distance, rushed forward and clasped her neck in 
silent ecstasy, to her no small amazement and confusion. Her 
brother excuses this conduet, and leaves her resolved to pass her 
days in the gloom of a cloister. 

‘Lhe Fifth Canto opens with a picture of Isabel at her devotions. 
On raising her head she finds a golden ring, to which a little scroll 
was aflixed, resigning the claims of Edith on the heart of the 
Island Chieftain. A suspicion now arises in her mind that the 
mute captive is no other than the Maid of Lorn. Impressed with 
this idea, she dispatches one of the holy brotherhood to conduet 
the page to the monastery : but Edward Bruce had frustrated this 
design, by dispatching the gentle youth to the shore of Carrick, 
with a letter to his brother’s friends, ordering them to set the bea- 
con in flames as a signal for invasion. Darkness had alread 
fallen. ‘The expected signal began to blaze, and soon filled the 
sky like aterrible meteor ; the work of no earthly protector. While 
the army was trembling with awe, the mute page returned with a 
letter for the King, of a nature the most appalling. The little 
army resolved, however, to proceed, and either to conquer of 
perish. Not aware whom he was cherishing, Ronald supports 
the poor rejected Edith, and covers her with the folds of his 
mantle. At last overpowered with fatigue, and broken-hearted to 
hear her unconscious protector speak of his love for Isabel, she 
sinks upon the ground, and is left in a cave to repose. ‘There she 
is found by the servants of Lord Clifford, and by him is ordered to 
be killed, in the very presence of her brother, asa spy. She resolves 
to meet death in silence, rather than betray Ronald and his heroic 
companions. ‘The moment of dreadful preparation arrives: in 
mute agony she waits her fate; when the patriot bands burst from 
their ambush, rescue her, surprise the castle, and, after a blood 
combat, remain victorious in the turrets of Carrick. The mingled 
emotions which Bruce experienced on occupying again the abode 
of his childhood, are exquisitely depicted, and the Canto closes 
with a noble address to his comrades. 

The last Canto hurries through the military exploits by which 
Scotland, with the exception of Stirling, submitted to the domin- 
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ion of her rightful sovereign ; during which ‘¢ snirit-rousing time,” 

Edith remains in disguise at the convent withlsabel. At length a 

messenger from King Robert requests her presence at the camp, to 
- ? 

make yet another trial on the heart of Ronald. She consents; 


and her yielding is thus tenderly excused : 


Oh blame her not! when zephyrs wake, 
The aspen’s trembling leaves must shake ; 
When beams the sun through Apri}’s shower, 
It needs must bloom, the violet flower, 
And love, howe’er the maiden strive, 
Must with reviving hope revive. 

A thousand soft excuses came 

To plead his cause ’gainst virgin shame, 
Pledg’d by their sires in early youth, 

He had her plighted faith and truth 
Then, ‘twas her liege’s high command, 
And she, beneath his royal hand, 

A ward in person and in land: 

And last, she was resolved to stay 

Only brief space—one little day— 

Close hidden in her safe disguise 

From all, but most from Ronald's eyes: 
But once to see him more! nor blame 

Her wish to hear him name her name! 
Then to bear back to solitude 

The thought he had his falsehood rued. _p. 285. 


She arrives the evening before the battle, and beholds it from a 
neighbouring eminence. ‘Lhe terrible scene is described with 
great vividness and graphic skill; but still it is inferior in richness 
and coloring to the fight of Flodden Field, in Marmion. ‘The 
reader is aware that the issue reinstates Bruce on his throne ; and 
no doubt expects Ronald and the Maid of Lorn to be happily united. 

Such is the outline of this fine romantic tale. Comparing it 
with Mr. Scott’s former productions, we regard it as better than 
Rokeby, but somewhat beneath Marmion and the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. We are, on the whole, sincerely happy to meet with 
him again upon his own borders, returned safe from his imprudent 
incursion into our plains. Our level roads do not present obstacles 
sufficient to prove the mettle of his fiery Pegasus. 

‘The subject of the work before us—a patriot monarch returning 
from exile and regaining his throne after a bloody contest, is loftier 
than any which Mr. Scott had attempted to adorn. He has, we fear, 
failed in reaching «the height of his great argument ;” for few of the 
noble exploits usually characteristic of such enterprises, are related ; 
and instead of beholding Bruce, in the ardor of dauntless patriotism, 
leading his bands to perilous achievement, we only find him téte~ 
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4-téte with his sister, or moralizing among mountain scenery. In 
truth, the love of Edith, and the heroism of Isabel, form the prin- 
ciple attraction of the piece ; and when they are not in view, the 
interest always lingers. We readily admit the inspiration of the 
Abbot to be genuine: but it could not be very great, since it al- 
lowed the heroine whom he had known from childhood to attend 
him without being discovered. But how she contrives to reach 
the Isle of Sky; what she does there; how she imposed on the 
pirate the belief that she was dumb, or how, being dumb, she 
communicated the story he told to the warriors—we are not dul 

informed. Even an enchanter in the Arabian Nights would have 
allowed her some kind of conveyance—a dragon, a magical car, 
or some other equally comfortable carriage ; but our author merely 
exhibits her in her wedding attire at Artornish, and then, in a few 
hours, she appears in a savage island in male attire, among a race 
of very civilised pirates. Ronald, too, is rather a singular person- 
age: he consents to a marriage which he dislikes, without assigning 
any reason for doing so; and finally, after paying zealous court to 
another lady through five cantos and a half, he transfers his af- 
fections to their rightful claimant, in time to conclude the sixth, 
In one respect, this poem is superior to any the author has produced: 
we allude to the total absence of the drunken revelries and stupid 


jests of the subalterns; and the tedious descriptions of blue velvet 


housings, and harness of approved fabric. We miss, however, the 
strange witchery which threw so mysterious a shadowing over his 
earlier poems—and that solemn thrilling voice of the times of old, 
to whose expiring echoes we can listen with delight. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Scott, with a pretty sure pre- 
sentiment of soon having the pleasure to see him again. Most 
sincerely do we wish that he would follow the loftier dictates of 
his genius; that he would think more, print less, and be 
content to secure a title to draw, not on his booksellers and 
bankers, but on posterity. He ought, for a while at least, to 
retire satisfied with the general and cordial applause with which he 
has been honored. 


Art. II. Charlemagne, ou L’ Eglise Délivrée. Poéme Epique. Par 
Lucien Bonaparte. 2 Vols. 4to. London, Longman. 1814. 


Wuen we consider the circumstances under which this poem 
has been composed and published, together with the obscure birth, 
acquired rank, elevated connexion, and political pursuits, of the 
author, the latter seldom allowing to the mind leisure or compo- 
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sure for literary employments, we cannot but view Charlemagne as 
a phenomenon of considerable interest; especially since we have 
had the opportunity of ascertaining from an undoubted source, that 
every line of the four and twenty cantos was actually written by 
Lucien Bonaparte, who had not deen assisted in the structure of 
the poem by any of the Savans, who formed a part of his fifty re- 
tainers during his retreat at Thorn-grove. We cannot withhold the 
local compliment of observing, that the pensive spirits, which may 
be supposed to flit through the classic shades of Hagley and the 
Leasowes, have had no reason to start from the approximation of 
their poetical neighbour; the Membre de l’Jnstitut de France has 
the same poetical sight of nature, and his muse sustains a loftier 
flight with an unwearied wing. 

CHARLEMAGNE has been composed during an exile, if not volun- 
tary, at least chosen by Lucien as a less evil than that of being sub- 
servient to the ambition of a brother, whose ability and ready exer- 
tion of the means adapted to the end, had placed him upon the steps 
which led directly to the imperial throne of France. Lucien has 
never displayed any taste for the pageantry of courts, and that game 
of playing at kings and queens, at which his brother has gambled 
away so much human life and human happiness. Not choosing to 
be, like Jerome, divided from the wife of his choice, and married to 
a princess for the good of the grande nation, or, on refusal, to be 
treated like Luse in the City Madam, by the Emperor whom he 
made First Consul, Lucien Bonaparte came un-compelled and un- 
invited to England, the asylum and sanctuary of Europe. 

Although, while a Commissioner of the French government in 
Portugal, the Prince of Canino had shewn himself sufficiently ready 
to seize and bear away every thing valuable which came within his 
grasp—and his rapacity has not been un-noticed by the biographers 
of the day—in England he was liberal and punctual in his expendi- 
ture, and rejected, with all the repugnance of an independent mind, 
the notion of having his wants supplied by the government of a 
country, to which, though in fact a prisoner, he chose to consider 
himself on a visit. He was extremely averse from availing himself 
of the privilege of bringing his immense cargo of pictures and other 
effects to England, free of custom-house duties; and when, hav- 
ing tendered payment for the occupation of Percy Castle, where 
he resided previous to his removal into Worcestershire, he was in- 
formed that he was to be lodged at the expence of government, he 
immediately distributed the money among the different parishes 
of Ludlow. 

However he might choose to palliate or disguise to himself the 
fact, Lucien Bonaparte, while writing his epic poem, was certainly 
a prisoner. It was in prison that the immortal Bacon composed 
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those works, which contain the seeds of half that has been written 
since. It was in prison that Galileo pursued his scientific re- 
searches, with a zeal unquenched by pre} judice and persecution. 
Ignatius Loyola formed the plan of the society of Jesuits, while im- 
erased ina Sp nish fortress. Madame de Roland was a prisoner 
under the constant expectation of the order for execution when she 
wrote her eloquent — to Posterity, and the entertaining me- 
moirs of Madame de Stael are dated from the Bastile. Numberless 
are the instances which might be adduced of the elastic energy by 
which strong minds rise above the pressure of misfortune, and 
while shut out from the world and forced — themselves, elicit 
the flashes of genius from the clouds of adversity. 

The details of what Lucien Bonaparte h as hitherto performed 
on the stage of public life, of his residence at Rome, of his favor 
with the ae , &e., are in the hands of the public ; what part 
he may in future act, we presume not to predict; it is of his 
literary not political existence that we now feel ourselves called 
upon to speak; and we turn from the consideration of the writer 
to the investigation of his labors. 

A French serious epic poem of considerable length may claim at 
once the advantage of novelty, and the merit of enterprize, since, 
while the press a5 ” of England swarm with cantos and duans, and 
tales in verse, whose divisions are dis tinguished by the modest ap- 
pellation of **books,” scarcely any work of the kind has been at- 
tempted by our Gallic neighbours since the days of Voltaire, whose 
Henriade, in comparison with the other productions of that uni 
versal genius, has been but little read, and coldly commended. 
Lord Chesterfield has indeed said, ‘the Henriade is a finer epie 
poem than the Iliad, the A£neid, or Jerusalem Delivered,” but the 
decision of the noble Lord has not been confirmed by the public. 
Whether the temper of the people, or the structure of the language, 
present the greater obstacle to the attainment of success in the 
higher departments of the Epopee, we venture not to decide; 
among poems of sportive satire, the voice of the public, which, as 
Madame de Sevigné says, “is neither stupid nor unjust,” has 
transmitted to the admiration of posterity the Lutrin of Boileau, 
the Ververt of Gressct, and many other minor productions, but the 
attempts to attain the loftier flights of solemn poetry have most 
frequently encountered the fatal word “heavy.” Of the Henriade, 
not all the « Esprit de corps,” and “ Esprit de pays” of a literary 
Parisian, could prevent him from saying, that although it was ‘tres 
beau,” it was * tres ennuyeuz,’ Whether either, or both of these 
epithets will apply to « CHARLEMAGNE, ow i’Eglise délivrée,” we 


will not detain our readers from some im perfect means of judging 
for themselves. 
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By the Parnassian laws, it seems to be decreed that an epic poem 
must have machinery: neither the danger of becoming profane by 
resorting to sacred images, nor unintelligible by ransacking the 
stores of Hinda faith, nor wearisome by the school-boy recurrence 
to the mythology of the Greeks, (which can only be amusive or 
instructive when its occult meanings are rendered obvious by the 
torch of science,) can dispense from the observance of this formi- 
dable injunction ;—our author shall however speak for himself upon 
this subject, which he appears to have maturely considered : 

« L’anathime prononce par Boileau contre la religion chrétienne 
comme peu propre ala poeme épique, m’a toujours paru injuste et 
plus digne de l’auteur des Satires que de celui de l’Art Pottique; car 
il est plus propre a découra ger les poétes qu’a les éclairer sur la route 
qwils doiveht suivre. Par la raison méme que la mythologie 
est plus variée, elle me semble moins dramatique et moins épique 
que la religion véritable, La poésie legere aime 1s multiplicite des 
accessoires: mais la haute poésie dont le but est d’élever ’homme au 
dessus de lui-méme, doit préfcrer l’unité d’une morale touchante et 
sublime a la variété frivole de quelques ornemens et de quelques allé- 
goires souvent suppos¢es par les commentateurs. Le critique Clément, 
dans sa septieme lettre a Voltaire, donne des appergus profonds sur 
l’épopée chr: tienne, que l’on chercherait en vain dans i’ Art Poétique de 
Boileau. ‘Sans donte,” dit il, “intervention de Dieu, des anges 
et des saints ne doit pas étre employce pour égayer nos poésies, comme 
Homere employait Mars, Junon, Vulcain, Vénus et sa ceinture, Le 
merveillenx de notre religion qui tend au grand et au sublime ne doit 
pas étre prodigué et ne saurait étre employé avec trop de sagesse et 
de précaution; mais dans notre systéme, ainsi que dans celui des 
anciens, tl faut que le merveilleux anime toute ’épopée ; il faut que le 
potte qui se dit inspiré, et qui doit Pétre, soit saisi, pour ainsi dire, 
de l’esprit divin comme les anciens prophetes; qu'il lise dans le ciel 
les décrets de la Providence; qu’il voie Ja chatne qui lie les evéne- 
ments de ce monde i la volonté divine, et les hommes conduits et 
dirigés par les agents surnaturels. L’action entigre du potme doit 
tre lige au merveilleux; que le ciel veuille et que les hommes se 
conduisent selon cette volonté, Du commencement jusqu’ a sa fin, on 
doit voir les agents surnaturels donner l’impulsion aux acteurs et tou- 
jours homme sous la main de Dieu.” Pref. p. xiii. 

The selection of such a sensible passage as the preceding ex- 
tract, leads us to augur well of the piety and good moral taste of the 
writer of Charlemagne, not forgetting, however, the wide difference 
between the tact which discriminates excellence and the genius 
which creates it. , 

The stanza chosen, we believe we may say invented, for the poem 
under our consideration, does not appear to us to possess any pecu- 
liar advantages, but for a long composition it is pethaps preferable 
to what is termed in English heroic measure. 
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A short, but rather intricate detail of the state of the continent 


of wee during the eighth century, 


and anterior to the com- 


mencement of sie action of the piece, is prefixed to the poem. The 


ae Charlemagne, does 


not appe: irtousina very engaging or re- 


spectable point of view, since he is represented to have been drawn 
in to marry the daughter of Didier, King of the Lombards, although 
he was alrea wr provided with an unexceptionable wife of his own 
choice, i in order that he might assist the attacks of his heretical fa- 
ther-in law, against the see of Rome, rs the orthodox Christian 
Charlemagne, having been lef t by his father and prede- 
cessor King Pepin, Sad whom the re aders of this poem must learn 


pr inces. 


to speak with respect,) 


jourt heir with his brother Carloman to the 


throne of France, takes an ¢ itly opportunity of quarrelling with 
his co-partner in authority, who survives the displeasure of a pow- 


erful rival about as long ¢ 


as might have been expected in those 


barbarous ages, and the widow ‘and her two sons, proscribed by 
the usurper, “> nd a refuge at the holy see. 

We will not crowd our pages with the obscure titles of all the infee 
rior agents who are mentioned in the preliminary exposé, but com- 


mence our analysis of the first Canto. 


The time is fixed for the 


beginning of September, and comprehends six days, but the year 
is not specified. ‘The argument runs thus: 
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Réunion de 


? 
@e Snoléte : 


iapisseries sacrées ; cérémonies des cendres, le P aradis : oracle. 


ARGUMENT. 


s Lombards et des Grecs sous les murs de Spoléte. Sacrilége 


; ‘fuite des catholiques vers ome. TL Eylise de St. Pierre ; 


We present our readers with the narrative of the murder of 


Vilfrid, Bishop of Spoletum, a pass 


ige highly interesting, and ca- 


pable of being | insulated from the body of the poem, without sus- 


taining inj ury from want of connexion with preceding details. 


“Viltrid sacrifiait au milieu des latins. 

Son front est prostern(é devant le sanctuaire ; 

Ses sens sont absorbés dans le divin mystére ; 

[i n’entend ni la voix, ni les pas des mutins. 

Au centre de |’autel et sur la croix domine 
Une image divine : 


C’est l'image du Christ souffrant pour les mortels, 
Et calmant par sa mort l’éternelle justice: 

A cet aspect les grecs courent vers ‘les autels ; 

Et leurs cris furieux troublent le sacrifice. 


Ils s’approchaient deja de la marche sacrée ; 
Deja la sainte croix cédait a leurs efforts «oeses 

Vilfrid les voit, s’élance, et couvre de son corps 
Du fils du Tout-puissant l’image révéeree : 
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“ Quel horrible spectacle offrez-vous @ mes yeux ? 
Arrétez, malheureux ! 
Dit alors le pasteur d’une voix inspirée; 
Son front calme et sévére, et ses cheveux blanchis, 
Ses accents douloureux, sa demarche assur¢e, 
Glacent soudain le ceeur des soldats interdits.” 
Can. I. p. 14, xxi 


’ This description does not suffer by a comparison with the forci- 
ble entry of the Gauls among the conscript Fathers. Our limits do 
not allow us to insert two stanzas descriptive of the vacillations of 
the minds of the soldiery, between pity, reverence, and ferocity ; 
the latter of which prevails, and the venerable prelate expires with 
peace and forgiveness on his lips. 

It may, perhaps, be expedient to remind some of our readers, 
that at the period of history at which the action of the poem be- 
gins, there prevailed in Constantinople a fanatical sect, known by 
the title of Iconoclasts, or breakers of images. ‘They looked upon 
the representation of our Saviour upon the cross as an abomina- 
tion : such were the assassins of Vilfrid. In the second Canto, 
which begins at the close of the seventh day, we find ourselves at 
Paris, at a splendid fete given by the royal lover in honor of his 
bride Armélic, alias Hermengarde, alias Berthe, alias Désidérade, 
for we learn from the Notes that the Jady was entitled to all these 
fames; and we have the opportunity of renewing our acquaint- 
ance with our former sovereign Egbert, of whose abolition of the 
Heptarchy honorable mention is made by Lucien; and also with 
the celebrated Orlando, who appears as mad, and as heroic, as in 
the amusing pages of Ariosto, and is by far the most interesting 
figure upon the canvas. He espouses warmly the cause of the re- 
pudiated queen, and of course makes himself many enemies among 
the admirers of the reigning goddess of Charlemagne’s idolatry. 
In the Third Canto we touch upon holy ground; the argument 
fearlessly announces, “ Cantigue des tribus célestes. Les douze 
disciples, Message d’Elie. Cloitre du mont Cassin.” ‘The pe- 
culiar tenets of the Popish faith are clearly discernible in many pas- 
sages, and especially in the high station and influence allotted to 
the Virgin Mary. ‘The sacrilege of Didier is engraved upon the 
eternal records, and the prophet Elias chosen the messenger from 
heaven, to touch and turn the heart of Charlemagne. So far all is 


well ; but how shall we translate the description of the attire of 
the sainted messenger. 


« Ta lame a plis épais forme ses vétemens, 
L’humble cuir sur ses reins se rattache en ceinture.’’ 


Can, II1. p. 79, xv 
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Surely this minute detail of the woollen garb of the embodied 
spirit is in very bad taste; the dress of heroic personages in a poem 
should be what it is in a first-rate historical picture, drapery and 
nothing but drapery; any accurate discrimination of the quality 
of the stuff destroys the sublimity of the general effect. 

The Fourth Canto begins with the night of the seventh day, and 
opens with some very fine imagery. Charlemagne, touched with 
compunction at his adulterous league with the enemies of his faith, 
determines on visiting the tombs of his ancestors, a pious observ- 
ance which he had long neglected. He found that 

«“ T’herbe du péristile a couvert les degrés, 
Et la ronce féconde a caché son issue: 
Le monargue se trouble; et dans son 4me émue 
I] sent nuitre aussitét des remords acérés. 
Jamais prés d’Adelinde il n’oublia son pére! 

Cette ombre auguste et chére 
Semble lui reprocher son long éloignement, 
Il franchit le contour des arcades funebres : 
Le tombeau de Pépin au fond du monument, 
Etait déja caché dans le sein des ténebres. 

Can. IV. p. 99, vir. 

‘The holy Adelard finds the king in these pious dispositions, and 
the royal penitent abjures his errors with all the enthusiasm of a 
heart made for virtue, and led away by ardent passions. ‘The party 
of Armelia nevertheless continues strong; but the loyal and genes 
rous Orlando lends of course the prowess of his arm to the su 
port of the injured queen, whose partizans are aided by the lover 
of the young Emma, daughter to Charlemagne and Adelinde, and 
who is introduced to the notice of the reader in some very pretty 
lines. 

‘Lhe Fifth Canto takes in the time from the eighth to the tenth 
day, and relates the Derniers efforts d’Armélie: incertitudes de 
Charlemagne: triomphe de L’Hymen: adieux d’Armélie. Le 
cloitre d’ Adelinde. ‘Yhe adieus of guilty lovers are sometimes 
highly pathetic ; witness the parting of Margaret, queen to Henry 
the Sixth, and her paramour the Duke of Suffolk, as given by 
Shakespeare. But our author, who, to do him justice, never loses 
sight of la haute morale, has taken care not to make his usurping 
beauty too interesting: a lady who presumptuously raises to heaven, 


«“ Des regards enflammés de haine et de vengeance,” 
Can. V. P- 136, XXX. 


excites little sympathy for her sorrows. Some traits of nature, 
however, awaken pity, when she bewails her inconstancy to her 
first love, Rodamir, the son of Vitikind, Can. V. p.. 187, xxxr11. 
Adelinde is re-instated on the throne of France, and in the heart 
NO. I, Aug. Rev. VOL. L B 
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of Charlemagne, whose wanderings she forgives as good Wives 
must do—when they can. Charlemagne is all tenderness and devo- 
tion; and, with what may appear to the peaceable followers of the 
gospel, a monstrous anomaly of images and feelings, takes up the 
sword and shield, and undertakes, 7m the name of God, a war of 
extermination against the enemies of the Holy See. 

Argument of the Sixth Canto :—Tardes délivrée par Roland. 
Fuite des Maures. Truhison de Théodcbert duc de Gascogne. Songe 
de Rémistan. Vallée de Roncevauzx. In this warlike Canto, 
Stanza xv. p. 169, describes the missile warfare, and stones and 
rocky fragments, to which Ruggiero, Orlando, Oliver, and the rest 
of the noble Paladins, are exposed in the pass of the Pyrenees. 
‘hese brothers in arms at last perish together in the Valley of 
Roncevalles. 

‘The argument of the seventh canto announces the Conseil des 
chefs alliés. Chaumiére deslaboureurs. Départ de Laurence et de 
ses fils. Jonction de Didier et d’ Ezelin. 

Armelia, sent back to her father, who is more intent upon 
avenging the affront offered to his house, than on corsoling her 
sorrows, finds a champion in her former lover, the paladin Roda« 
mir, who promises to her vengeance the head of Charlemagne. 
The eighth canto extends in point of time from the thirty-sixth to 
the thirty-ninth day, and advances the history by the following 
steps. Propositions de patx repoussées par les Lombards. Marche 
des Francais. Dénombrement des preux. Solitaire du mont Jove. 
Passage et combat des Alpes. ‘The opening possesses a considerable 
degree of descriptive merit. 

The principal part of this division of the poem is occupied by a 
catalogue raisonnée of the chiefs who fight under the banners of 
Charlemagne. 

The ninth canto begins the thirty-ninth day, and bears for its. 
argument merely this tremendous word, L’Enfer. As might have 
been expected, the finest traits in this canto are drawn direct] 
from the source of the Inspired Writings; it is not however dis- 
figured by the jumble of sacred and profane story, which dis- 
graces the Divina Commedia of Dante ; the historical details pre- 
sent salutary warnings, and the punishment of Judas is not more 
disgusting than the fiero pasto of Ugolino, who makes his eternal 
dinner off the reeking head of his persecutor! We are glad 
“‘ evadere ad auras,” and to be conducted from Hell, by the tenth 
canto, into La forét d’Eresbourg. Le culte d’Irmensul. Les cap« 
tifs suéves a Pautel des druides. Some critics might object to the 
following lines, their plagiarism of Milton, but we must in charity 
ebserve that it would have been very difficult to avoid it. 
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Lucifer s’¢levant sur la sphere brfilante, 
‘Traverse le chaos d’un vol audacieux ; 
Et bientét, dans les airs, du soleil radieux 
Il contemple et maudit la lumiére éclatante. 
Can. 10. p. 263. 1. 

The barbarous rites of the worship of Irmensul occupy the 
greatest part of this canto. ‘The eleventh extends from the thirty- 
ninth to the fiftieth day, and contains the Message de Timance. 
ET? Exvargue en Espagne. Naufrage de Laurence. L’ Alcasar. 

In this canto the unsuspicious temper of Charlemagne is prac 
ticed upon by the artifices of Irmensul, and_ believing in the peni- 
tence of Armelia, he consents to a peace with her father; the su- 
pernatural agency of Lucifer accomplishes the shipwreck and con- 
sequent captivity of Laurence (the widow of Carloman) with her 
children, and the machinery of the piece thus continues in play 
and interweaves itself with the human agents of the events nar- 
rated. 

The twelfth canto begins on the fifticth day, and contains Le 
combat dvs trois chefs. Victoire des saxons. Désespoir du paladin 
Raimond. Serment de Charlemagne. With this canto, followed 
by about fifty pages of notes, the first volume closes, and before 
we enter upon our analysis of the second, we may perhaps be 
allowed to make some comment on what we have already perused. 
Although it is acknowledged by the author, that some of the dee 
tails rest solely upon the testimony of the ancient romanciers (an- 
tecedent to the troubadours, whose simple and affecting lays kept 
alive so long among the southern nations of Europe the flame of 
heroic enthusiasm), we have not been shocked by any glaring de- 
parture from established facts. ‘The poem would have pos- 
sessed more dramatic interest, had the interlocutors been less nu- 
merous, and their hold upon the memory would have been more 
secure, had their names been less barbarous. We cannot pass 
over, without the just tribute of our commendation, the melody 
and correctness of his versification, and the appropriate coloring 
of his descriptions : the manners of the poem are uniformly unex- 
ceptionable, and the tendency of it is at once pious and moral 5 
qualities which the perverse ingenuity of some sectaries would di- 
vide, but which mutually aid and support each other, and cannot 
maintain their purity in a state of disunion. 

But we must at the same time observe, that we never entered 
upon the perusal of a work, which had less power of fixing the 
attention : the eye passes over many lines, and the ear receives the 
cadence of many stanzas, which excite no corresponding percep 
tion in the mind. The first volume contains a very fine engraving 
from a bust of Lucien Buonaparte, and the second has for its 
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frontispiece a map of Rome and its environs. ‘The thirteenth 
canto conducts the reader from the fiftieth to the sixty-eighth day 
and contains the Retour de Charlemagne. Félonie de Gaiffre 
d’ Aquitaine. Honneurs funebres rendus d Roland. 

The fourteenth canto contains two days, and relates Le pont 
@ Argente. Combat du paladin Isolier et du Scandinave Edgard. 
Captifs frangais délivrés. Le rocher de Roland. Charlemagne, 
in the true spirit of a crusader, of those self-appointed defenders 
of the faith, who make the edge of the sabre the medium of cone 
version, and mangle the body to persuade the mind, exclaims, 


La mort ou le baptéme! A cet arrét terrible 
Les Francs ont agité leurs piques et leur dards, &c. 
Can. 14. p. 42. xxxt. 

The fifteenth canto comprises the history of the seventieth day, 
and Le dernier combat de Vitikind. 

The argument of the sixteenth canto runs thus, Chéne et bicher 
@Irmensel. Le fils @ Héral. Apparition de la religion chretienne. 
Vision prophétique des descendants de Vitikind. 

The seventeenth canto takes up the space of seven days and re- 
lates the Campement des Huns. Combat des Ringues. Dépouilles 
des Huns. Tassillon de Baviere aux pieds de Charlemagne. Ar- 
melia appears again upon the scene, escorted by her lover and 
champion Rodamir, but the canto closes with the successes of 
les preux and Charlemagne. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth canto, the princely author 
for the first time speaks in his own person, after giving the exam- 
ple of a forbearance which writing people will know how te 
estimate : 


Quel orage a brisé les cordes de ma lyre? 

Heélas ! je ne suis plus sur les monts Tusculans : 

La paix de ces beaux lieux, favorable 4 mes chants, 

De mes nobles transports nourrissait le délire. 

Du verdoyant sommet de ces coteaux fameux, 
Rome offrait a mes yeux 

De ses vastes remparts l’enceinte magnifique. 

Du soleil radieux épiant le retour, 

Je découvrais du Christ la sainte Basilique 

Etincelante au loin des premiers feux du jour. 


La, si de mon génie éteignant le flambeau, 

Le souffle de la guerre et de la calomnie 

Obscurcissait parfois l’horizon de ma vie, 

J’allais me prosterner aux pieds du saint tombeau, &c. 


De la captivité je sens ici le poids! 
Riera ne plait en ces lieux 4 mon ame abattue; 
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Rien ne parlea mon coeur ; rien ne s’offre 4 ma vue, 
Qui puisse ranimer ma languissante voix. — 
Accourez, mes enfants; viens, Gpouse chériey 
Doux charme de ma vie, 
D’un seul de tes regards viens me rendre la paix ; 
Il n’est plus de désert ou brille ton sourire. 
Fuyez, sombres chagrins, souvenirs inquiets : 
Sur ce roc Africain je ressaisis ma lyre. 
Can, 18. p. 141.1. 


The last stanza requires to be elucidated by a reference to the 
notes, but we think the quotation cannot fail to give pleasure to 
the reader of taste and sensibility. ‘The conclusion of this canto 
brings us into Purgatory, and the nineteenth division of the poem 
informs us of the Fuite de Laurence dans les Landes. L’hermi- 
tage détruit. I/apparition mystéricuse. Le Chatelain de Sere. 
Stanzas thirty-four to thirty-seven contain an interesting detail of 
part of the lonely and meritorious expedition of Laurence and her 
children. 

‘The twentieth canto comprises twenty-four days and shows us, 
Rodamir et Armélie sous les murs de Rome. L’enceinte du tem- 
ple emportée pars les alliés. Les ruines de Tusculum. Le cirque 
funeraire des Cornéliens. Arpin et Ruffinus. Here again the 


bard speaks in his own person, and commemorates the 'Tusculum 
Mount. 


Solitude paisible, heureuse, enchanteresse ! 

Mont déja consacré par tant de souvenirs ! 

Pendant un lustre entier, dans les plus doux loisirs, 

Sur ta cime ont passé les jours de ma jeunesse ; 

Que ne puis-je étre encor dans tes vastes foréts, 
Ou bien dans tes guérets, 

Au milieu des moissons, du pampre et de l’olive ! 

Que ne puis-je, a la nuit dérobant les grands noms, 

Recueillir dans tes flancs, d’une main attentive, 

Les sages, les heros couchés sous tes sillons! 


Toujours du laboureur tu bénis les efforts ; 

Et si on te demande une moisson classique, 

La beche remuant ta poussiére héroique, 

Souvent des temps passés découvre les trésors: 

Tci, de ces faux dieux, fils du cerveau d’Homere, 
L’image mensongire 

Sort aprés deux mille ans en précieux lambeaux, 

Ia, des Cornéliens le cirque magnifique, 

Ses pilastres brises, ses marbres, ses tombeaux ; 

Et plus loin de Junon la forteresse antique. 


Can. 20. p, 236. xlvi. 
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In the Twenty-first Canto, containing about three days, we find 
Charlemagne sur les bords du Tibre. Combat de la tour de Béli- 
saire. Adélard vengé.  n the relation of these events we find 
many good stanzas, but none which can be detached from the work, 
without appearing to considerable disadvantage. The ‘l'wenty- 

econd Canto relates, the Combats singuliers des paladins. Les trois 
Montmorency. Les Francais repoussés. Charlemagne blessé. Le grand 
druide évoque Irmensul. Les ruines du temple de Saint Pierre. 
This canto is full of business ; and is enriched with several good 
descriptions. 

The Twenty-third Canto treats of Les catacombes de Rome. Tréve 
de deux jours. Adieux @ Adalgise d Eginard. Trahison de Didier. 
The first article supplies the subject of some very beautiful stanzas, 
which the reader must however seek for himself in the pages of 
the author, not only because we have already been drawn on by 
the interest of the subject to exceed our limits, but because our 
scope and aim is to excite, not satiate, curiosity. We now find 
ourselves advancing towards a close of our labors, and candor de- 
mands from us the acknowledgement that a “ great book” is not 
necessarily *¢a great evil,” and that while numerous so7-disant epi- 
grammatists daily convince us that it is not impossible to be ver 
brief and very dull, Lucien Buonaparte has added to the proofs that 
a poem may be long and yet not tedious. It is therefore with 
a slight feeling of that horror of ‘THe Last, so finely depicted in 
the concluding number of the Rambler, that we turn to the twenty- 
fourth canto, where we find the Arrivée d’Isolier d Rome. Fin de 
la guerre civile d Aquitaine. Le camp de Charlemagne surpris. 
Combat nocturne. Secours céleste. Victoire. Triomphe. In this 
canto the character of Charlemagne, of which the gradual expan- 
sion to virtue has been traced by the hand of a master, rises upon 
us in all its splendor. ‘The events, which bring on the catastrophe 
of the piece, are closely interwoven and rapidly succeed each other ; 
but the poem bears no marks of that careless precipitation so usual 
at the close of a long narration, and which at once betrays weariness 
in the writer, and insures it in the reader. ‘Towards the end of 
the canto, we are reminded of Raffaelle’s designs for the Vatican, 


representing the Wars of Attila, by the immortal champions sus- 
pended in the air. 


Le nuage a ces mots se dechire et s’entr’ouvre : 
Dans son sein se decouvre 

L’archange des combats, l’ange exterminateur : 

Ii plane au haut des airs: d’un bouclier immense, 

Sa main gauche couvrait la ville du Seigneur : 

Sur les paiens, sa droite agitait une lance. 
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Du pied des saints remparts jusque sur la montagne 

Du vaste bouclier s’¢tend l’orbe brillant: 

Charles, en lettres de feu sur le bronze ondoyant, 

Voit ces trois mots: Cyrus, Constantin, Charlemagne, &c 
Can, 24. p. 365. LXXxIl. 


In the concluding stanza, the conqueror does homage to the 
vicar of Christ, and acknowledges the aid of divine assistance. 

On the rank, which Lucien Bonaparte is entitled to hold among 
poets, posterity must decide. Our observations upon recent suc- 
cesses have led us to believe that, for an epic author, to attain cee 
lebrity during his lifetime, it is requisite for him either to form or 
to attach himself to a party. It is not enough that he inform the 
understanding or amuse the fancy, he must flatter national partiality 
and gratify national pride; he must write not only for the calm, 
dispassionate man of letters, but for the soldier, the artist, and the 
man of the world, not neglecting the numerous tribe of eager and 
indulgent readers, for whom ‘the purple light of love” yet sheds 
its lustre on the sterile path of human experience, and who hang 
with rapture on the lay that can excite, and feed those delicious 
reveries, which steal some happy hours from all the ¢ sad realities 
of life.” Many readers, not in the confidence of Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, whom we believe too wise a man to make any super- 
fluous confidants, will doubtless employ their sagacity to discover 
and proclaim why Charlemagne has been written? Some will say, 
‘To please the Pope ;” others, ‘Io personify Napoleon under the 
name of the hero—'l’o pave the way for the succession to an em- 
pire—To keep alive the Bonapartean name when ‘States and 
empires shall have their periods of declension,” &c. &c. &c. 
But we enter our protest against such reasons, and judge his motive 
to have been simply that, ‘ besoin d’écrire” and impatience of 
obscurity, which always exist with, and very often, without ge- 
nius, and which, in the present instance, have been Jaudably in- 
dulged by giving to the world Charlemagne, ou PEglise délivrge 


Art. III.—Memorial addressed to the King, July, 1814. By M. 
Carnot, Lieutenant-General, Chevalier of the Royal Military 
Order of St. Louis, Member of the Legion of Honor, of the 


Institute of France, &c. 


Tue translation which we are to use, is one that has been made 
exclusively for the Pamphleteer. tis by far the best we have 
seen, and conveys a just idea of the fire and briHiancy of the 
original. 
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The interest of the document itself has been much increased 
by the great events, which have occurred since its publication, as 
well as by the advancement of its author to a high post in the 
Imperial government, and the chance there is that he will again acta 
conspicuous part on the theatre of Europe. It would seem to 
have been originally intended for the perusal of Louis XVIII. and 
those near his person; and to have been printed with the view of 
rendering the perusal of it more easy: but, in France, things are 
far from being what they seem tobe. ‘The Court, we have reason 
to believe, were fully as anxious to prevent others from reading it, 
as they were to read it themselves ; and the printing was suspended 
with the consent of the author, who managed, however, to have 
some copies completed. 

Before we enter on the consideration of the work itself, we shall 
offer a sketch of the career of its author, which will throw con- 
siderable light on the sentiments he has so daringly avowed. The 
particulars we shall collect, partly from the short memoir prefixed 
to the translation, and partly from other sources to which we have 
had access. 

Carnot was the son of a respectable lawyer, at Nolay, in Bur- 
gundy, and was destined, early in life, for military pursuits, 
Although actively engaged in the artillery service, he devoted 
much of his time to science; and before he reached the age of 
twenty, had published several mathematical works, some elegant 
pieces of light poetry, and an Eloge of Vauban, which insured him 
the patronage of the Prince of Condé. At the commencement of 
the revolution he was a captain of engineers, and in 1791, was 
elected to a seat in the legislative assembly. A high admiration 
of ancient freedom, and an attentive observation of the principles 
on which the glory of military republics is founded, led him to 
co-operate with the most furious republicans of the time. He 
voted for the accusation of the princes, and for the death of the 
king ; and was entrusted with the principal management of those 
wars, by which France successfully resisted the combined forces 
of Europe. In consequence of his united intrepidity and repub- 
lican sentiments, he was raised to the Directorship, from which 
high station, however, he was soon compelled to descend. Upon this 
he took shelter in Germany, where, by an eloquent memoir, he acce- 
lerated the downfall of the Directory he had quitted; and, though 
under the protection of a King, ventured to style himself « the 
irreconcileable enemy of Monarchs.” He afterwards became 
minister of war, and resisted with all his might the first intrigues 
of Napoleon. He voted singly against the Consulate for life, and 
obstinately refused his assent to the introduction of the imperial 
purple. His efforts proving vain, he retired from public life in all 
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the savage dignity of an old Roman; and wholly occupied himself 
in the study of the abstruser sciences. At length, when France 
ceased to be victorious, and the allied armies were seen hastening 
from all quarters to her frontiers, impelled either by his regard 
for the honor of his country’s military fame, or his dislike to the 
Bourbons, he wrote to Bonaparte offering his services, and was 
immediately entrusted wi the comm: nd at Antwerp. ‘That 
fortress he gallantly defended till the recall of the exiled family, 
and their assent to the constitutional charter. With other suspi« 
cious characters, he repaired to Paris, where he soon became dis- 
gusted with the deviations which he fancied he observed from the 
royal engagement, as to the constitutional charter; and in order 
to admonish the King of his danger, he presented to him the 
memorial before us. Since this publication appeared, Louis has 
quitted his capital—Napoleon has peaceably resumed his seat on 
the imperial throne—-and Carnot has been appointed minister of 
the interior, and accepted a title, of which, on former occasions, 
he would have spoken with derision. 

But it is time to come to the memorial itself, in which we see 
the qualities of the author’s mind strikingly reflected. A repubs 
lican ferocity appears through all the expressions of respect which he 
reluctantly employs. He professes moderate principles of govern- 
ment, a wish to see the liberties of the people blended with the 
hereditary rights of the King and the Princes: but the flame of 
his wonted enthusiasm constantly breaks out and betrays him, 
Never was there a bolder application of abstract principles to par= 
ticular circumstances, than in his justification of the regicides. 
He scarcely condescends to excuse the culprits ; but boldly retorts 
the charge upon their accusers, and lays all the guilt of the 
King’s death upon those, whose councils rendered him obnoxious 
to the sans-cullottes—the friends of freedom. Nothing, however, 
can be more fallacious than the turgid declamation, by which this 
argument is enforced, especially as it regards the unhappy noblesse, 
against whom his fury is principally directed. If mistaken in 
judgment, they at least acted from motives that were loyal and 
honorable: and, at all events, their errors can be no apology for 
the merciless frenzy to which Louis fell a victim. What, for 
instance, can be more absurd than the following attempt at ree 
torting the charge of cruelty :—* Louis on his trial was no longer 
king: his fate was unavoidable. From the time that his sceptre 
was degraded, his reign had ceased: and the charter of his life 
expired, when he could no more restrain the different factions.. 
‘The death of Louis, therefore, should not be charged on those who 
pronounced his sentence, as physicians give over a desperate 
malady ; but on those who could have eradicated the first princi- 
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le of evil, and who vet thought it prudent to shrink from the 
duty.” ‘This, in fact, is just as reasonable as if an assassin were 
to assert, that whenever his victim became unable to control his 
acts, «the charter of his life had expired”—and that the crime of 
his murder ought not to be charged on the ruffian, who, finding 
him bewildered, had merely stabbed him to the heart, but on those 
friends, who, conscientiously approving of the tenor of his life, 
had persuaded him that he had nothing to apprehend from the 
hand of injustice. 

M. Carnot, i.e. Monsieur le Compte Carnot, as if sensible of 
the fallacy of this reasoning, hurries on to gild regicide with 
school-boy examples of classic heroism, and concludes this extra- 
ordinary argument of his with a sarcasm on the scriptures, which 
he thinks must authorize the murder of princes, since “ a whole 
people were sometimes exterminated by the order of the Almighty.” 
In like manner he excuses the enormities of the revolution, by 
asserting, that they do not equal the horrors which the barbarian 
hordes spread over the Roman Empire, or the cruelties of the 
Europeans, on the discovery of the Western Hemisphere. ‘* We 
are,” says he, “like a common-wealth of ants, who, when a 
traveller has inadvertently trod on their habitations, murmur, as if 
at the wrack of the universe.” How exquisitely consoling! The 
French philosophers must be infinitely obliged to a champion, who 
maintains they are not so savage as the ancient Goths; and the 
remnants of slaughtered families must be delighted with the idea, 
that the miseries they have endured are confined to a space which 
1s not quite so extensive as the universe. But if the excesses of 
a nation are to be forgiven because they will fill only a small 
space in history, how much more should the offences of those be 
overlooked, which will only occupy a small portion in the New- 
gate Calendar ? 

Absurd as Carnot’s general justification is, his Memorial con- 
tains many valuable truths. Its principal subjects of complaint 
are, that Louis had hesitated to accept the constitution—that he 
had neglected to distinguish the old republicans— and _ that viola- 
tions had been permitted of the national charter. To these repre- 
sentations, however urged, the author could scarcely expect a king 
to attend readily, when they were preceded by a labored defence 
of regicide. Since his Majesty was visited by this rude warning, 
he has seen, or heard of the restoration of the military despotism 
which his heart abhorred, and of the jacobins having been the first 
to rally round the usurper’s throne. 

The inhabitants of France may be divided into four classes— 
the country agriculturists—the mixed population of Paris—the 
old democrats—and the soldiery. 
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The first are by far the most worthy part of the nation, and 
among them are to be found the vestiges of its ancient character. 
They care but little about the administration of public affairs, and 
scarcely peep through the “ loop-holes of their retreat” at the 
feverish bustles of political struggles. Napoleon had dragged 
away their children to fill the ranks of his armies, with the unres 
lenting fierccness of insatiable ambition: but, in return, his reign 
guaranteed the security of their property, and relieved them from 
the burthen of tithes, and the inconvenience of ecclesiastical dee 
mands. ‘They, therefore, are in general neutral, and anxious only 
for repose. 

As to the Parisian multitude, it seems idle to calculate the 
direction of their affections: it is problematical whether they are 
capable of any serious, settled sentiment. ‘They are captivated 
alike by the lily and the eagle—by a kingly procession, and an 
imperial triumph. ‘The laurel or the olive is admired according 
as fashion directs; sometimes the bees are thought more tasty, 
sometimes the Cross of St. Louis. 

But the truth is, that nothing resembling the national mind is 
spoken of except by the old republicans, who are restrained only by 
the soldiery. Some of the former are men of the first talents in 
France—ever eager for change—and ever anxious for opportunities 
to show what they can achieve. It mayseem strange that they should 
unite with the soldiery in supporting a military despot. ‘The fact, 
however, is capable of an easy solution. Napoleon broke to pieces 
the image of Liberty. But by his enterprise he dissipated their ennud; 
he opened for them a new career, and gratified their passion for vain~ 
glory, by offering to make them conquerors of the world. If there 
was in the character of Napoleon nothing of the moral sublime, 
which they might admire, there were in it awful depths, which 
imagination at once longed and dreaded to contemplate. He sup- 
plied those whom he ruled with perpetual objects of emotion; 
with extensive hopes, terrible energies, and mysterious reverence. 
Besides, he had risen from among the dregs of the people, and 
had realised their inhuman wishes with regard to both the moe 
narchy and the nobles—its ancient legitimate supporters. 

In fine, the people in the country remained quiet, because 
under his rule they were freed from certain exactions, and suffered 
to retain the national property they had purchased: the repub- 
licens supported him, partly because he was not an hereditary moe 
narch, and partly because he was restless and daring : the soldiery 
admired him as the prime author of their renown: and the people 
of Paris liked him excessively, because he sometimes flattered 
their vanity, and always supplied them with materials for conver- 
sation. 
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Thus supported, Napolcon could be overthrown only vy hisown 
madness. Completely humbled, as he happily was, by the many 
severe blows he had received subsequently to his visit to Moscow, 
he was induced to abdicate his throne. At this crisis, the banners 
of Louis were displayed, aud he himself invited to return. But 
Louis brought back with him but little personal attachment ; and 
therefore Carnot takes a retrospective view of affairs, and in this 
Memorial tells the King, that to have secured his throne he should 
have delighted the republicans by accepting his crown as the 
people’s gift; he ought to have calmed the fears of the peasantry 
by checking all the hopes of the emigrants; and to have attached 
all parties to his cause, by not only forgiving his bitter enemics, 
but by neglecting his faithful friends, and despising the public 
functionaries of religion. It is needless to say, that security 
would have been dearly bought at a price like this. ‘To call for 
the sacrifice, by one act, of tried friendship, royal honor, and 
every estimable principle moral and religious, was surely going 
much too far. Louis XVIII. may once more reign in France ; 
but he cannot reign there in comfort, till the nation acquire a 
character more worthy of his acknowledged virtues. 
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Art. IV.—Lothaire: a Romance, in Six Cantos, with Notes. 
By Robert Gilmour, | vol. 12mo. pp. 210. Cowie, 1815. 


WE never heard or read of an age so romantic as the present ; 
all around us, indeed, seems decided Romance. Somewhere 
about the top of Parnassus, or still ascending —or perhaps only 
drawing near to it, we see Southey, Campbell, Scott, Words- 
worth, Byron, Thurlow, Hogg, and many others; and now comes 
Mr. Gilmour, with whose muse the public, we imagine, is but 
little acquainted. 

This poem opens in a strain laudably modest and humble. The 
moral of it is good; and the interest it excites, so well kept up, 
that most readers, after perusing a part, will be desirous to go 
through the whole. In the composition, however, we see, in 
some instances, too close an imitation of Mr. Scott’s style and 
manner ; although, on the whole, it is easy, unaffected, and not 
void of sparkling beauties. We select the foilowing passages for 
the amusement of the reader. 

Amidst a spacious wood he found 
Himself, and cautious gaz’d around; 
The castle’s lofty towers were seen, 
Pale rising o'er the tree-tops green, 
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“ad thro’ the mingled pine and oak, 
fippurent to the warrior’s look, 
!he moon upon the tosse shone bright, 
‘That trembled with — yi light. 
"was still—save where embowered above, 


! 

‘Che night-bird aa her song of love, 

£ 5 murmu ring thro’ the branches lirht, 
'd sighed the “solemn breeze ot night. 


The contrast in the appearance of the spirit of Lothaire’s father, 
On being introduced a first and second time, is striking. When he 
meets his son, who has just escaped death, and is about to reveal 
himself to him, the following is the emesis ion : 


Deep groaned the Monk, and scemed to stand 
[mpas: sioned, as the Bich he viewed, 
Then from his head with solemn hand 
Pull’d back the covering cowl and hood! 
read heaven ! what horror st ‘ize | the knight, 
ow shook his inmost soul with fri ght, 
When pale and ghastly as the grav e, 
A countenance was seen, 
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Whose bloodless lips dread token gave, 
f{e saw no human mien! . 
Deep in the head, an inch and more, 
A Lng ous gash appeared, 
With spattered brain and clotted gore, 
Ail horribly besmeared! 
Silent awhile the spectre stood, 
And earnestly Lothario view’d ; 
hen lifting up its death-pale hand 
Thus spoke with accent dread— 
The sound made hieh erected stand 
‘lhe locks upon Lothario’s head. 


But when Lothaire has revenged himself on his father’s mur- 
derer, his aspect undergoes a pleasing change. 
He ceased—the cow] and visage pale 
Changed like the fickle ocean gale, 
The first assumed a shining glow, 
And turned as white as winter snow, 
The next with rays of glory crowned, 
Diffused a dazzling light around, 
And midst a strain, whose cadence sweet, 
No mortal music can repeat, 
‘I'he vision vanished from his sight, 
Veiled in a cloud of purple light. 
The description of the combat in the last canto, with the various 
incidents that attend it, is very spirited and picturesque, and were 
it not too long, we should now insert it. Mr. Gilmour’s muse is 
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reater efforts. 7 
In the finale to his poem, the author breathes a spirited abhor- 
rence of oppression and tyranny : 


it | a youthful one; but gives promise of much vigor, and of still 
; 


I Oppression ! how 1] hate thy rod! 
t How burns my soul at slavery ! 
| | O man! thou noblest work of God, 
j Hold fast thy birth-right—Liberty ! 


True liberty its king respects, 

And rank its due attention draws 3 
But still its jealous eye protects 

More dear its country’s sacred laws! 
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Art. V.. The Pilerims of the Sun; a Pocm. By James Hogg 
1 vol. Svo. pp. 148. Murray, 1815. 


‘Tus poem is dedicated to Lord Byron in the following strains : 


Not for thy crabbed state-creed, wayward wight, 
Thy noble lineage, nor thy virtues high, 

(God bless the mark !) do I this homage plight ; 
No—’tis thy bold and native energy ; 


‘a . Thy soul that dares each bound to overfly, 
se Ranging through Nature on erratic wing— 
. These do I honour—and would fondly try 
| With thee a wild aerial strain to sing: 


Then, O! round Shepherd’s head thy charmed mantle fling. 
’ } d o 


The author is said, at one time or another, to have been a shep- 
| herd; and, as such, to possess little learning. Granted that he is 
not classical; but neither is he unlearned —if to have read and 
understood, as it is obvious Mr. Hogg has done, most of the best 
books in our own language can raise a man above the imputation 
of being destitute of learning. 

His present work possesses very considerable merit. The lan- 
guage, as far as the second Canto, will be obscure to the English 
reader, being in the broadest Scotch dialect; but in that division 
of the poem, perspicuity and genius become alike visible. The 
language of poetry can never be too perspicuous, the imagination 
must be seized and fired at once, and not be left unemployed till 
a second or third reading remove its obscurities. There is in this 
little work a considerable variety of verse. Its stanzas, however, 
are not nearly so tiresome as those of some others of the fanciful 
f productions of the day. 


We could wish the author had written his whole poem in blank 


a 


of the Sun. $l 


verse, in which he excels. His rhymes in the heroic measure are 
frequently stiff and formal; and the pyebald metre of the last 
Canto, written in imitation of Mr. Scott, and the race of poetic 
romancers, is inferior to the preceding portion of the poem, from 
the very circumstance of its being in that light undignified style. 
‘The close of the first part 1s very pretty ; but the second Canto is 
more —it is in several passages even sublime. Nothing of a recent 
date and in the same measure excels it. 
The first Canto begins thus: 


Of all the lasses in fair Scotland, 

‘That lightly bound o’er muir and lea, 
There’s nane like the maids of Yarrowdale, 
Wi’ their green coats kilted to the knee. 

©! there shines mony a winsom face, 
And mony a bright and beaming ee ; 
tor rosy health blooms on the cheek, 
And the blink of love plays o’er the bree, 


But ne’er by Yarrow’s sunny braes, 

Nor Ettrick’s green and wizzard shaw, 
Did ever maid so lovely won, 

As Mary Lee of Carrelha’, 


2d Canto. 
Narp of Jerusalem! how shall my hand 
Awake thy Hallelujahs ! —- How begin 
The song that tells of light ineffable, 
And of the dwellers there! The fountain pure, 
And source of all—Where bright Archangels dwell, 
And where, in unapproached pavilion, framed 
Ot twelve deep veils, and every veil composed 
Of thousand thousand lustres, sits enthroned 
The God of Nature !—O thou harp of Salem, 
Where shall my strain begin? Soft let it be, 
And simple as its own primeval airs ; 
And minstrel, when on angel wing thou soar’st, 
Then will the harp of David rise with thee. 


3d Canto. 

Imperial England, of the ocean born, 
Who from the isles beyond the dawn of morn, 
To where waste oceans wash Peruvia’s shore, 
Hast from all nations drawn thy boasted lore. 

Telm of the world, whom seas and isles obey, 
Tho’ high thy honors, and tho’ far thy sway ; 
Thy harp I crave, unfearful of thy frown, 
Well may’st thou lend what erst was not thine ewn. 
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4th Canto. 
The night wind is sleeping, the forest is still, 
The blair of the heath cock has sunk in the hill, 
Beyond the gray cairn of the moor is his rest, 
On the red heather bloom he has pillow’d his breast ; 
There soon with his note the grey dawning he’ll cheer, 
But Mary of Carrel’ that note will not hear ! 


The fable of this little work is this: Mary Lee, a fair and no 
doubt a very virtuous shepherdess, is conveyed by some benignant 
spirit to the Sun, from whence she is indulged with a full view of 
all the bodies in the solar system, as well as gratified by hearing 
and witnessing the extatic employment of the saints and angels 
who surround the throne of the Almighty: for Mr. Hogg, con- 
sidering the centre of the Sun as that of nature, places there both 
the beatifier and the blessed. It is thirty years since the learned 
Dr. W. Thomson wrote an entertaining novel, called «* The Man 
in the Moon;” and on his ingenious fiction is founded that of the 
present author. ‘The former, however, was chiefly of a political 
nature; and tock care to bring back its hero, C. J. Fox, to London, 
but without promising that he should ever revisit the Moon, dead 
or alive. ‘The latter is of a character becomingly moral, but 
chiefly religious ; and sets Miss Mary Lee down among her own 
sheep, with an engagement that she, with some other very* good 
people, shall after death be conveyed to the Sun as the destined 
abode of the just.—-Ought not the author to have favored us with 
the average siate of the thermometer at the centre of our system ? 


Art. VI. Lteasons for the Classical Education of Children of both 
Sexes. By John Morell, LL. D. 


§ . . . 
We must confess ourselves rather surprised at the title of this 
work, having always considered the necessity of classical learning, 
to form and finish the character of a gentleman, as an established 
point, standing firmly upon the basis of experience, and not requiring 
the additional prop of any arguments or “ reasons.” And as to 
the other sex, so much has been said upon the subject, and so un- 
successfully, by the able pen of the ingenious and ill-fated Mary 
Wolstonecraft, whose notion of female physicians, female bar- 
risters, and female financiers, cannot be named without a smile, 
or reflected on without pity for the absurdities, into which a passion 
for theory may lead superior minds, that we cannot forbear 
marvelling at a fresh attempt to assimilate those whom nature and 
custom agree to keep distinct, but not divided: to people our 
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nurseries and drawing-rooms with a race of she-schoolboys, and to 
make the last best wovk of nature, ‘* whose ’prentice han’ she 
tried on man, before she made the lassies O—” any thing but what 


she is, or ought to be, the charm and solace of domestic life, the 
companion of man—not his rival. 

We disclaim that selfish, illiberal stupidity, which would deny 
the capacity of fem es to attain to classical knowledge, or make 
progress in the paths of polite literature ; and which settles every 
discussion on the subject, by the invidious restriction to the eter- 
nal « shirt” and “ pudding.” E jevation 0 f sentiment, brilliancy 


of wit, and clearness or judgment, we every day find among women. 
We could wish them to have a taste for seni not a voracious 


appetite: we would have literature be their pleasure, not their 
busine De 
The arguments upon this hacknied subject seem capable of 


being comprised under two heads,—1. Can women be taught 
Greek and Latin? 2. Will they be the better for being taught 
Greek and Latin? The first we grant, the second we deny iz 
foto. As a general practice and obligation, we heartily disapprove 
the idea of making classical belles.—To all rules there will arise 
exceptions. Once or twice in an age, a masculine understanding 
may dro yp by chance into a female form; and we are amazed at 
finding in the world a Madame Dacier, a Mrs. Carter, a Donna 
Agriesi, or an Elizabeth Smith. But these prodigies were not 
produced by a regular process of classical study: they were in- 
structed just like other females; and they attained the heights of 
literature and science through genius and industry alone. 

We should not create more Burns’s or Bloomfie ‘Ids, by setting 
our ploughboys and shoemakers’ apprentices to read the Seasons 
and the Georgics ; nor should we have more examples of female 
talent and learning, by condemning our smiling young females to 
share with their brothers the drudgery and "euuniei of the 
schools. 

But it will be said that it is not proposed to make women come 
plete scholars, but only to correct their ideas and conversation. 
We blush for the want of gallantry 1 in our countrymen. Is there 


one thinking, speaking, or writing man among us, who is so une 
happy as not to know several women whom no scientific lectures 
could ma ke more lovely, no academic honors more attractive ? 
A word spoken by a beautiful mouth may reach the heart of a 
profou nguist, although the derivation of it be not accurately 
ascertaiicd; anda sentence may delight a classic ear, although 
its structure be not exactly conformable to the rules of Aristotle, 
Lon cinu s, and John Herne Tooke. Love, like galvanism, requires 
the applica on of bodies somewhat dissimilar—no flame can De 
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elicited by zinc with zinc. It is now time, however, that we give 
our author leave to speak for himself, which he will do, as a judge 
summing up the evidence on both sides, rather than as one laying 
down the law. 


If there be a mode of training by which, at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, more useful and applicable knowledge might have been ob- 
tained, I believe it is not too much to say, that it is yet untried and 
unknown in practice, and has never even been explained to the public. 
I shall suppose the destination of the youth, whom we have now 
brought to his fifteenth year, to be a merchant’s counting-house. If 
he is to become a student in either of the universities, there can be no 
question about his previous training. ‘There remain two good years 
on the lowest calculation, before it will be generally thought expe- 
dient to plant him at the desk. ‘This time may be well employed, 
not only in adding to his stock of classical learning, but in the careful 
and critical reading (which will not now be impracticable) of several 
of the best English authors. Should it be apprehended that, by 
acquirements so much above the business of the counting-house, he 
should be unfitted for its practice, let it be recollected, that he will 
take with him habits of application, industry, and reflection, that will 
much more than turn the balance in his favor; and thus the man of 
business will be also the man of taste and liberality. 

If for these reasons a classical education should be thought the best 
for boys, who are not destined to the liberal professions, I know of 
nothing that should make the reasons inapplicable to children of the 
other sex.— Habits of attention and accuracy, a correct taste in lite- 
rature, and all the useful and ornamental knowledge which is inci- 
dentally acquired in the study of the languages and best writers of 
antiquity, must tend to refine and raise the mind both of man and 
woman. And the female, who is thus endowed, must, in the judg- 
ment of every man of sense and education, be estimated more highly 
for the possession, in every social relation, as companion, friend, wife, 
and mother: nor is it likely that the substitution of thought for levity,*® 
and of sound learning for sentimental romance, should prove a dis- 
qualification for the discharge of domestic duties. 


With the above quotation ends Dr. Morell’s Tract, and we wish 
that here also may end all disquisition on one branch of the sub- 
ject. More than forty years ago, the Sage of Litchfield said, 
‘‘ The business of education is now as well understood as ever it 
can be.” Would that this precious aphorism were always in the 
view of those who sit down to teach others how to teach! 


' We much fear that the power of intense thought is not incompatible 
with levity of conduct. We will not name (lest we excite their aches or 
their blushes) a numerous band of females whose learning has proved no 
security against sentimental romance; and we suspect that many a fair 


rammarian has found, in the theory of language, no words to speak com- 
rt to a wounded heart. 
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We cannot take leave of Dr. Morell without observing, that 
his litt'e book is written in a clear and correct style, with becoms 
ing candor and temper; and that it may be read with advantage 


by those who have yet to make up their minds upon the subject 
of which it treats. 


Art. VII. A Compendious System of Modern Geography, Histo- 
rical, Physical, Political, and Descriptive: By ‘Thomas Myers, 
A.M. of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. pp. 
520. Wilkie and Robinson, London, 1812. 


(GEOGRAPHY must ever owe its improvement to enterprise and 
observation, more than to abstract research. For it is not here as 
in poetry and other liberal arts, where the combination of imagina- 
tion and taste, with happy powers of description, can both enlarge 
and beget excellence: in this branch of knowledge, invention is 
hardly at all admissible, and taste, though it may lend a beauty, 
cannot confer any essential utility. 
‘There are two classes of persons on whom the improvement of 
geography necessarily depends—the traveller, who can narrate 
candidly and accurately what he has seen, and the writer who 
knows how to represent faithfully with both his pencil, and his pen, 
whatever is worthy to be known as being either curious or impor- 
tant. ‘The last twenty years have been productive of eminent per- 
sons of both classes; and of the latter we know none who possesses 
claims to general approbation superior to those of the author of the 
work before us. His maps are not merely as correct as any of 
those attached to similar works ; they are also the simplest, and on 
that account, the most intelligible and readily applicable to use. 
And as for the descriptive part of his book, it is remarkable for 
clearness as to both the arrangement of its parts, and the perspi- 
cuous expressive language employed in it. We consider ourselves 
indeed fully justified, on a view of the whole performance, in pro- 
nouncing it a very considerable acquisition to readers in general ; 
but to those who, from any motive whatever, are studying geogra- 
phy, we think it an acquisition of the highest value. We would 
accordingly embrace this opportunity of recommending it particu- 
larly to public notice and patronage, did we not know that it has 
already attracted both. 

The introductory chapters are very well written, and abound 
with solid interesting information. From Mr. Myers, indeed, we 
had a right to expect, in a work on such a ibaa somethin 

strongly marked by sagacity and discrimination, With his plan, 
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and his general object we shall make the reader acquainted by the 
following quotation : 


The author of this treatise has been induced to attempt a more free 
and animated manner of delineation, and to present his readers with the 
most interesting results of arduous researches, rather than perplex them 
with tedious details. With this view, he has not hesitated to make 
use of such materials as appeared best adapted to his purpose ; equally 
guarding against prolixity on the one hand, and brevity on the other ; 
so that, while the work is circumscribed within moderate limits, ii is 
far from being reduced to an insignificant nomenclature. 

The first chapter contains a concise history of the rise and progress 
of geography ; briefly enumerating the principal links in that grand 
chain of events which connects the primeval with the present state of 
the science. In this, great care has been taken, not only to procure 
the most authentic documents, but also to exhibit them in that light 
which is best calculated to improve the understanding and assist the 
memory. ‘The second chapter consists of the necessary definitions and 
preliminary observations. ‘The third is occupied with a brief physical 
view of the earth’s surface, and its surrounding atmosphere. This is 
succeeded, in the fourth chapter, by a similar sketch of the European 
continent; chiefly embracing those features which are not peculiar to 
any country. Lourteen chapters are then employed in describing the 
natural appearance and speci'ying the internal economy of the Luro- 
pean states; in shewing the power of these nations, as constituted by 
their territory, population, and commerce ; in sketching their charac- 
ters, as formed by their genius, religion, government and laws; and 
in exhibiting their warlike strength in the combination of their mili- 
tary and naval establishments. Similar views are also taken of Asta, 
Africa, and America ; while Australasia and Polynesia are separately 
treated of at the conclusion. The latitudes and longitudes of the 
principal places mentioned in the work, are then given inan Appendix, 
m which both the countries and the places in each are alphabetically 
arranged. Much valuable and interesting matter, that could not be in- 
terwoven with the text without destroying its uniformity, is also in- 
serted in notes; and the whole illustrated with eighteen maps; in the 
construction of which, great attention has been paid to simplicity, 
perspicuiy, and correctxess ; and it is presumed that these qualities, 
so essential in every elementary publication, will be found to prevail, 
m a very considerable degree, throughout the work. 

Having given this brief analysis of the contents, it only remains to 
be observed, that the author’s inducement to the undertaking, and his 
guide in its accomplishment, has been utility; which he has endeavoured 
to attain, by condensing the most valuable matter of more extensive 
systems into a moderate compass. Much that is new cannot be ex- 
pected; since the business of a geographer is not to create, but to come 
pile and examine; to digest and elucidate; yet any ostentatious dis- 
play. of the numerous works that have been consulted, would not be 

ss inimical to the author’s feelings, than contrary to his plan, Elegance 
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of composition, and beauties of style, have not been attempted, as the 
author’s attention has been occupied in attaining less brilliant, but more 
useful qualities ; he has been anxious in the pursuit of authenticity, 
and desirous that his delineations should be simple and perspicuous, 
His object has been to present to the rising generation a compendium 
of geography, suited to the ardour of their youthful curiosity, without 
surpassing the expansion of their mental faculties ; one that, while it 
enlarges the understanding, and informs the judgment, should not con- 
tain any thing inimical to the best interests of society. 

With these views, the subsequent sheets are committed to the decb 
sion of the public, whose sentence, like that of the ancient Areopagites, 
has ever been renowned for its justice, 


(To be continued.) 


Art. VIII. Outlines of Natural Philosophy, being Heads of Lec- 
dures delivered in the University of Edinburgh, by Joun Piar- 
FAIR, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, F. R.S. Lond. and Edin. &c. 2 Vol. 8vo. pp. 310 and 
341.—Constable and Co., Edinburgh ; Longman and Co., and 
Cadell and Davies, London. 1812 and 1814. 


Q) opening a new work on the subject of Natural Philosophy, 
the mind naturally takes a retrospect of that dreary period in 
which the dogmas of antiquity had an absolute sway over the lite- 
rary and scientific world, and derives a peculiar pleasure from 
perceiving their fetters loosened, and philosophy, freed from re- 
straint, rising to that point, whence the whole material creation. 
appears in its proper light, and exhibits ¢¢ striking proofs of the be- 
neficence, the wisdom, and the power of the Creator.” Durin 
the long period alluded to, the opinions of Aristotle usurped the 
throne of reason, and his dictates were regarded as the oracles of 
truth. So long and profoundly did the human mind bow before the 
shrine of antiquity, that whoever dared to refuse his implicit ho- 
mage to this deity, was equally exposed to the anathemas of power 
and the insolence of its bigoted votaries; while the only asylum 
that awaited him was a dungeon. 

The universe itself is the subject of investigation; but such a 
scene, presented to the mind of man at an early stage of its pro- 
gress, was as much calculated to overwhelm his perceptive powers 
by its magnitude, as to raise his admiration by its grandeur. It 
ought not, therefore, to be matter of surprise that he should be 
found either shrinking from the contemplation of such a stupen- 
dous object, or struggling beneath its weight, and inventing hy- 
potheses to relieve himself from the fatigue of investigation, and 
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to explain what he could not otherwise comprehend. Nor should 
it create astonishment that those who were endowed with sufficient 
strength of mind to cultivate an acquaintance with the mechanism 
of the universe, should over-rate their own powers, and grasp at 
final causes instead of confining themselves to the discovery of 
general laws. ‘Thus did the early inquirers after truth not only 
mistake the true objects of their pursuit, but they also erred in the 
methods of attaining them, by attempting to explain every thing 
upon hypothetical principles, instead of searching nature, care- 
fully examining her various phenomena, and ascending from pare 
ticular effects to the general laws by which they are regulated. 
Hence the ultimate scope of the human powers was transgressed 
by men who vainly imagined themselves capable of comprehending 
the eternal reasons and primary causes of things, and who were 
ambitious of presenting to mankind none but complete systems of 
philosophy ; by which means they retarded rather than promoted the 
true knowledge of nature. 

To this cause also the irregularity of the progress of phi- 
losophy may be attributed. While other sciences were pro- 
gressive in their improvement, this appears to have been some- 
times advancing, sometimes stationary, and at others retrograde. 
For as hypothesis alone was the foundation of each system, 
the labors of one age or sect frequently destroyed those of the pre- 
ceding. The numbers and harmony of the Pythagoreans, the ideas 
of Plato, and the matter and form of Aristotle successively pre- 
vailed. ‘The Epicureans embraced one extreme and the Sceptics 
the other. In later times, amongst a variety of other crude no- 
tions, appeared the vortices of Des Cartes, the me/aphysical specue 
lations of Leibnitz, and the ertravagances of Spinoza. Each of 
those, however, while pushing his scheme to the utmost of his 
power, and vainly hoping to render it complete, more effectually 
contributed towards showing its absurdity, and consequently un- 
dermined the foundations of that Babel which he had himself been 
erecting. Many, therefore, who were pleased with the fabled sys- 
tem of Des Cartes were checked by the impicties of Spinoza. Many 
who were delighted with the absolute necessity of Leibnitz de- 
murrted at his monads and pre-established harmony ; while others 
who easily enough relinquished the reality of matter, could not 
give up the existence of mind also. 

The various opinions and perpetual disputes among ancient phi- 
losophers, induced many persons, in all ages, to conclude that it 
was in vain to expect certainty in natural knowledge; and to 
ascribe the cause to a defect not in the method of proceeding, but 
in the principles of science themselves. Modern discoveries, how- 
ever, haye proved the fallacy of such a co nclusicn,zndpointed 
out the true methods of investigating the laws by which natural 
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phenomena are regulated. Happily for the world, the Stagyrite 
and his categories, the Cartesian vortices of more modern times, 
and all the intermediate absurdities and metaphysical subtleties no 
longer haunt the imagination of the philosopher. The sagacious 
mind of the illustrious Bacon, with his inductive process, brake 
through the trammels of the schools; and the sublime genius of 
Newton, with his scientific investigations, has conducted the stu- 
dent of Nature from the dark and intricate mazes of uncertainty 
and error into that illumined path which leads “ through nature 
up to nature’s God.” 

An immense field of accessible knowledge is therefore spread 
before us ; and perhaps one of the greatest advantages which we 
can derive from contemplating the universe is the view which true 
philosophy affords us of the perfect harmony and admirable sub- 
serviency of all its parts in promoting the beneficent purposes of 
its Divine Author. Let us not listen then to the fear-fraught 
admonitions of those who would shrink from the study of Nature 
with a kind of superstitious horror, and represent the men who 
attempt to investigate her general laws as lifting their puny arms 
against the Almighty Governor of the universe, or plunging into 
the dark abyss of Atheism. For, so far is this from being a legi- 
timate consequence of true philosophy, that those who have made 
it most their study, have found at every step the most striking in- 
stances of incomprehensible wisdom, and continually perceived, 
that He who ordained the general laws of Nature saw at once 
their remotest and most minute consequences, and adjusted the 
vast assemblage to answer every purpose of His Providence. 
With these views, the philosopher hesitates not to adopt the sen- 
timents of one of the most earnest inquirers into the works of ¢rea- 
tion; and who exclaims with rapture, “ This universe is the mag- 
nificent temple of its Great Author, and man is ordained, by his 
powers and qualifications, the high priest of Nature, to celebrate 
divine service in this temple of the universe.” 

We have been led into these reflections by the work before us, 
but shall now endeavour to atone for indulging in them by cone 
fining ourselves strictly to the work itself. ‘The title of these 
volumes implies their being more particularly designed for those 
who attend the Lectures delivered by the learned Professor; but 
.s he has submitted them to publication, we conceive that a brief 
explanation of his design is due to the public. However, as he 


thas thought it right to leave individuals to form their own judg- 


ment, we shall endeavour to assist them in doing so, by stating 
the general nature and contents of the work ; illustrating our cur- 
sory observations by a few extracts. 


‘The method which the Professor has adopted is that of proposi- 
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tions, frequently accompanied by ‘istorical notices, elucidatory 
remarks, and practical results; and references to the principal 
works containing their demonstrations are generally subjoined. 
With regard to these extracts, our wish is to accommodate them, 
as much as possible, to our general readers; because we are con- 
vinced that our respect cannot be more fully shown either to the 
Jearned author himself, or to our scientific friends, than by ad- 
vising the latter to peruse the work attentively, and judge for them- 
selves. 

The subjects included in the first Volume are, 1, The InTRO- 
DUCTION, containing definitions of the principal terms employed 
in the science, and an explanation of the properties of matter. 
2. Dynamics, including measures of motion, first law of motion, 
communication of motion by impulse, motion equally accelerated 
or retarded, motion of projectiles, and motion accelerated or ree 
tarded by variable force. 3. Mrcnanics, in which are considered 
. the centre of gravity, the mechanical powers, friction, mechanical 
. agents, motion of machines, descent of heavy bodies on plain and 
curved surfaces, and the rotation of bodies. ‘To this head an Ap- 
pendix is subjoined containing the construction of arches, and the j 
strength of timber. 4. Hyprostatics, under which the Pro- 
fessor treats of the pressure of fluids, solid bodies floating on 
fluids, and the phenomena of capillary tubes. 5. Hypravtics, 


| under which, fluids issuing through apertures in the bottom or 


sides of vessels, conduit pipes and open canals, percussion and re- 
sistance of fluids, undulation of fluids, or the formation of waves, 
and hydraulic engines are treated of. 6. AEROSTATICS, coms 
prising heat, and equilibrium of elastic fluids. 7. PNEUMATICS, 
in which air is considered as accelerating or retarding motion, as 
the vehicle of sound, and as the vehicle of heat and moisture. 
Wind and rain are also included in the topics of consideration. 
The Second Volume consists of AstTRONOMY, and is divided 
into two parts. Part I. treats of the fixed stars and the circles of the 
sphere, atmospherical refraction, figure of the earth, geographical 
problems, parallaxes, motion of the sun, motion of the moon, | 
eclipses, planets, secondary planets, comets, aberration of light 
and the nutation of the earth’s axis, dimensions of the solar sys- 
tem, the annual parallax, and the distance of the fixed’ stars. 
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To this part an Appendix is subjoined, treating of the method of 
determining by observation the constant coefficients in an assumed 
or given function of a variable quantity. Part II. Pxysicar 
Astronomy. In this part Professor Playfair treats of the forces 
which retain the planets in their orbits; those which disturb the 
elliptical motions of the planets ; disturbance in the motions of the 
primary planets, from their action on one another; disturbance 
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in the motion of the satellites of Jupiter, from their action on one 
another ; general result from the theory of planetary disturbances 5 
attraction of spheres and spheroids; figure of the earth; preces- 
sion of the equinoxes ; variation of the obliquity of the ecliptic ; 
explanation of the phenomena of the tides; and the principle of 
universal gravitation. 

The following extracts, selected from the article on mechanical 
agents, show the manner in which this able writer applies the 
result of his philosophical investigations to the practical purposes 
of life. 


The strength. of men, and of all animals, is most powerful when 
directed against a resistance that is at rest: when the resistance is 
overcome, and when the animal is in motion, its force is diminished ; 
lastly, with a certain velocity, the animal can do no work, and can 
only keep up the motion of its own body. A formula having thethree 
properties just mentioned, will afford an approximation to the law of 
animal force. Let P be the weight which the animal exerting itself 
to the utmost, or at a dead pull, is just able to overcome; W any other 
weight, with which it is actually loaded; and v the velocity with 
which it moves when so loaded ; c the velocity at which the power of 
drawing or carrying a load entirely ceases ; then W=P (I1— - ) is an 


equation that has all the three conditions mentioned above. Not only, 


4 


however, has the formula P (1—- ) these conditions, but the square 
of it has the same, or indeed, any function of it which vanishes when 
(i—-_ ) vanishes, that is, when v==c. We are leit, then, at liberty to 
* 
choose any of these functions, and would assume the formula above as 
the simplest, if another condition did not seem necessary to be included. 
It is certain, that in all cases, when v approaches to c, or when the 
speed becomes great, a small variation 1n the weight is accompanied 
with a great variation in the velocity. ‘The simplest formula thae 
. * * . Vv . 
corresponds to this condition, is, when 1—~ is raised to the square. 
Therefore, till experience has led toa more accurate result, we may 
suppose the strength of animals to follow the law expressed by the 
Vv 2 . 
formula W=P (I1—-) Vol. I. p. 105. 
c * 


He then states the following conclusion with respect to the 
greatest quantity of work that can be done by an animal ina given 
time. 


The effect of animal force, then, or the quantity of work done in a 


given time, will be proportional to Wv, or to Pv (1— - ),* and will be 


Er se 
I 


a maximum when v= : and when W= — , that is, When the animal 


moves with one third of the speed with which it isable only to move 
itself, and is loaded with four-ninths of the greatest load it is able to 
put ia motion, p. 106. 
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Mr. Playfair then applies the same formula to the motion of 
machines as follows ; 

If, therefore, the moving power inany machine follow the law ex- 
pressed by the equation W=P (1— - *); and if the load or resistance 
that is just able to keep the machine at rest, or to prevent its motion 
altogether, be found by experiment ; then if the load be reduced to - 


of this quantity, the effect of the machine will be the greatest possible. 
The moving power and the resistance being both given, other things 
remaining as above, if a machine be so constructed, that the velocity 
of the point to which the power is applied, be to the velocity of the 
point to which the resistance is applied as 9 R to 4 P, the machine will 
work to the greatest possible advantage. p. 118. 


We regret that our limits do not permit us to extract the whole 
of the Professor’s very ingenious explanation of the trade winds, 
which we regard as more satisfactory than any thing we had pre- 
viously seen on the subject, and think it could not have failed to 
afford information to most of our readers. He justly considers the 

eneral motion of the air, near the earth’s surface, as from the poles 
towards the equator, and then combines the effect of these cur- 
rents with that of another motion in the following perspicuous and 
satisfactory manner. 


In consequence of the rotation of the earth on its axis, another 


motion is combined with that of the currents just described. The air, . 


which is constantly moving from points where the earth’s motion on 
its axis is slower, to those where it is quicker, cannot have precisely 
the same motion eastward with the part of the surface over which it is 
pases: and therefore must, relatively to that surface, describe a curve, 

aving its convexity turned tothe east. The two currents, therefore, 
from the opposite hemispheres, when they meet toward the middle of 
the earth, have each acquired an apparent motion westward, and as 
their opposite motions from south and north, must destroy one another, 
nothing will remain but this motion, by which they will go on together, 
and form a wind blowing directly from the east. p. 294. 


Thesecond volume of these ‘ Outlines,” is a very valuable epitome 
of Astronomy, in which the Professor's extensive knowledge, per- 
spicuity of explanation, and solidity of judgment, are repeatedly 
discovered. We should find no difficulty in producing extracts to 
justify this assertion, did our limits permit. Our restrictions, in 
this respect, however, are of less importance, as the size of the 
volume renders it easily accessible to all who feel interested either 
in the results, or in the objects of contemplation which this science 
presents. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the two follow- 
ing. ‘The first we select as one out of numerous instances of the 
practical utility of astronomy ; and seriously recommend it to the 
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candid consideration of those, who, at the very time they are deri- 
ving so many advantages from the more sublime branches of science, 
represent them as mere speculations, unconnected with the affairs of 
life, and consequently as only fit for the recluse or the misanthrope. 
‘The latter passage we should be glad to see indelibly impressed on 
the minds of those, who talk as though the universe had been 
formed by the fortuitous concourse of inanimate atoms. 


As the true length of the sun’s revolution is not what has now been 
supposed, but instead of 365%: 25, is only 365*> 242264, the Julian year 
is longer than the revolution of the sun by 0+ 007736, (nearly 11" 5) 
and, therefore, before a new year begins, the sun has passed the point 
in the ecliptic where the last year began, by a small fraction, viz. 


"007736 X 59’ 8”. The Julian reckoning, therefore, falls continually 
behind the sun, and the course of the seasons, by a quantity which 
however was so small, that it was long before it was observed. 

At the time of the Council of Nice, in the year 325 of the Chris- 
tian zra, the Julian calendar was introduced into the church; and at 
that time the vernal equinox fell on the 2istof March. Onaccount of 
the imperfection in the mode of reckoning just noticed, the reckonin 
fell constantly behind the true time; so that in the year 1582, the Ju- 
lian year had fallen nearly 10 days, (9°72415) behind the sun: and the 
equinox, instead of falling on the 21st, fell on the 11th of March; so 
that the difference was nearly a day in 182 years. The continuance 
of this erroneous reckoning would have made the seasons change their 
places altogether ; and it was therefore resolved to reform the Kalen. 
dar, which was done by Pope Grecory XIII, and the first step was 
to correct the loss of the ten days, by counting the day after the 4th of 
October, 1582, not the 5th, but the 15th of the month.” 

As the loss in the Julian Kalendar amounted to one day in 182 
years, it would amount to three in 390 years, or in the space neirly of 
four centuries. It would benecessary, therefore, supposing the; Julian 
intercalation to continue, to suppress three intercalary a in the 
course of four centuries ; and it was agreed, that this should be done 
on the three successive secular years, retaining the interevilary day 
on the fourth, by which means the sun, at the beginning o’ the fifth 
century, would occupy the same point in the ecliptic, within a few 
minutes, that he did at the beginning of the first. p. 109~-111. 


The second extract above referred to occurs at the onclusion of 
the section on the disturbance occasioned by the mvatual action of 
the planets on each other. 


One general result of these investigations is, that 'soth in the system 
of primary and secondary planets, two elements of every orbit remain 
secure against all disturbance ; the mean distance, and the mean mo- 
tion, or which is the same, the transverse axis of the orbit, and the time 
of the planet’s revolution. Another result is, that all the inequalities 
in the planetary motions are periodical, and observe such laws that each 
of them, after a certain time, runs through the same series of changes. 
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This accurate compensation of the inequalities of the planetary j 
motions depends on three conditions, belonging to the primitive and | 
original constitution of the system. 1, That the eccentricities of the 
orbits are all inconsiderable, or contained within narrow limits:— 

2. That the planets all move in the same direction, as both primary 
and secondary do from west to east:---8. That the planes of their 
orbits are but little inclined to one another. 

But for these three conditions, terms of the kind mentioned above" 
would come into the expression of the inequalities, which might there- 
fore increase without limit. These three conditions do not necessarily 
arise out of the nature of motion or of gravitation, or from the action 
of any physical cause with which we are acquainted. Neither can they 

be considered as arising from chance ; for the probability is almost in- 
finite to one, that, without a cause particularly directed to that object, 
such a conformity could not have arisen in the motions of thirty-one 
different bodies scattered over such a vast extent. 

The only explanation, therefore, that remains, ts, that all this is 
the work of intelligence and design, directing the original constitutions 
of the sysiem, and impressing such motions on the parts as were calculated 
to give stability to the whole. 


Having thus stated our opinion of these ** Outlines” asa whole; 
we shall now notice one or two incorrect expressions, and point 
ra out some instances in which we think the work may be im- 
| proved, sincerely hoping that Mr, Playfair will soon have an op- 

port unity, in a new edition, of correcting the one, and re-considering 

the other. ‘The definitions of motions given in articles 20 and 40 
of the first volume are at variance with each other; and the latter 
only we conceive to be correct. In Art. 50, the word indefi- 
nitely’, should be substituted for infinitely ; and in Art. 54, “ the 
| prod.ict of the mass, multiplied by the velocity,” should have been 
the product of the mass and the velocity. A few other instances of 
this kind might be pointed out, but they are of too trifling a nature 
| to require enumeration. ‘Lhe following, however, requires more 
: particul:r notice : 
Mr. P].ayfair denotes the number that expresses the circumference 

ofa circle of which the diameter is 1, by 7; the strength of a 
ligneous fibre by s; the length of a beam, projecting horizontally 
from a wall, by 2; and the weight, which is just sufficient to break 
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* The terms hei‘e referred to are of the form Atannt, <<-= 
Sin at 


,or A Kat; 
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where A is any con; ‘tant coefficient, and n a certain wultiplier of ¢ the time, 
ev that vf isan arch ofa circle, which increases proportion: lly to the time. 
Now if any of these itrms were to enter into the value of any of the in- 
pore a love w , onti l] incre2se. and th j 
equalities, its value we uld continually increase, and the order of the system 
might hoally be destroyted. 
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the beam, when suspended from its extremity, by W. Then, at 
page 153 of vol. i. he observes : 
In a cylindric beam, of which the radius is r, 
rw S y3 


We eee, 


l 
In a cylindric tube, the radius of the external surface being r, and 
of the internal r’, 
Wo" r’—r"* ) 
a 


The strength of the tube is, therefore, to the strength of the same 
quantity of matter, formed into a solid cylinder of the same length as 
rto 4/27. 

This is not only obscure, but the conclusion is erroneous. ‘The 
radius 7 of the solid cylinder, used in the first formula, is not equal 
to that of the external surface of the cylindric tube of the same 
length and quantity of matter, employed in the second, and therefore, 
they should not have been denoted by the same letter”. To avoid 
the obscurity and error, which we conceive to have arisen from 
this cause, let R be the radius of the external surface of the tube, 


then the second formula becomes 
78 Py R?’ —y’*) 
? 
and consequently the relative strength of the solid cylinder to that 
of the cylindric tube is as 


asr3 asR/R°’—r ) 
= 0 aml 
Y l 
msr~ as(R*—r*) .. 
or as — X 1 to x“ Rf. 
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But 77° and «( R*—7"* ) are the areas of the sections of the two cylin- 
drical beams, which, as well as the strengths of their ligneous fibres 
and lengths, are the same in both, by hypothesis ; and therefore their 


relative strengths are as 7 to 22; and not as 7 to \/7r*—9"4, as ine 
advertently stated by the Professor. 

To the propositions respecting the strength of Tin. Ver, given in 
the first volume, the two following ‘Theorems might be added with 
advantage ; and their practical nature renders them important, 
If WV denote the number of hundred-weights, which laid on the 
middle of an oak beam, supported at both ends, is just sufficient to 
break it; 7, the length of the beam; b, its breadth; and d, its 


depth; then W= a Fir is a little weaker than oak; and 
about 4th of this weight may be safely supported in practice, 
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Again, let § denote the quantity which a beam of fir will sink, 
when supported as before, and loaded with w pounds placed on the 
middle ; the other letters remaining as in the preceding Theorem ; 


then S=__™ .- Oak sinks a little more than fir. These 


10000000hd? 
two theorems have been deduced from Dr. Young’s Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy. 

‘The measurement of altitudes by means of the barometer has 
long been regarded as an important physical Problem ; and many 
of the most eminent philosophers, both of the last and present 
age, justly considering the barometrical formula as a valuable in- 
strument in obtaining a physical knowledge of the globe, have been 
occupied in contributing towards its perfection. Professor Play- 
fair, in his historical notices on this subject, contained in Art. 338, 
vol. i. has not included any reterence to M. Biot’s Essay, inserted 
in the 2d edition of his d’Astronomie Physique ;” though this 
work was published in the year prior to the first volume of the 
work before us. ‘This omission, however, may be satisfactorily 
accounted for, from the difficulty and delay in obtaining the new 
French publications at that period. As M. Biot has taken all the 
quantities into his investigation that are likely to affect the accu- 
racy of the result, and has also rendered the formula very simple, 
we have adapted it to English measures, and shall insert it for the 
use of such of our readers as feel interested in the subject. 


If A represent the required altitude in fathoms, ¢ and ¢’ denote 
the temperatures of the air at the two stations, in degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s Thermometer above the freezing point ; H the height 
of the barometer at the lower station, and # at the higher, both 
being reduced to the same temperature ; then, 


= 10057-3/ 14 t# a 
A . ( 5 900 ) log a> 


which gives the difference of altitude of the two stations, inde- 
pendently of the latitude of the place of observation. But when it 
is thought necessary to take this correction into the account, let the 
latitude be denoted by ; and then the formula becomes 
A— 10057-3(1 -+-0-002837 cos2)) a +o) log = 

In order to facilitate the application of this formula, M. Biot 
has reduced it into Tables, which render its use extremely easy. 

We cannot help suggesting to the masterly author of these 
volumes that a section on Time might be properly introduced into 
the second volume, more fully explaining the derivation of the dif- 
ferent species, their relation to each other, and their respective 
uses in astronomical, nautical, and civil calculations. This appears 
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to us to be the more desirable, as we are not acquainted with any 
work in our language that can be satisfactorily referred to on that 
subject. 

It was not the author’s intention that his work alone should be 
sufficient for the student who is desirous of attaining an intimate 
acquaintance with the principles of Natural Philosophy ; yet there 
are three classes for whose use it is well adapted. It will, agree- 
ably to his intention, be found an excellent guide to those who ate 
tend his lectures ; and it deserves to be recommended as a remem- 
brancer to such as have already acquired a considerable knowledge 
of the subject; and also’ as a directory to those who possess a 
good scientific library. 


Art. IX. Secret Memoirs of Napoleon Buonaparte, preceded by 
an Historical Survey of the character of this extraordinary Pere 
sonage, founded on his own words and actions, by one who never 
quitted him for fifteen years. Second Edition, to which is added 
an account of the Regency at Blois, and the Itinerary of Buona- 
parte, from the period of his residence at. Fontainbleau, to his 
Establishment on the Island of Elba. London, Colburn, 1815. 


WéeE have perused this work withconsiderable interest, as commu- 
nicating much information relative to the strange being whom it 
professes to depict. It does not, indeed, throw any new light on 
the more prominent features of his character, which are sufficient- 
ly marked by the operations which he has directed, and which will 
form so melancholy a portion of modern history. But it discovers 
to us many minute shades, and nice lines in his moral complexion, 
in which the fire and the terrors of his spirit break forth, and ena- 
ble us to view him in his privacy with a sort of horrible distinct. 
ness. 

The chief constituents of his character, as represented by this 
author, are a vague, headlong and intemperate craving for notoriet 
—a desperate and concentrated selfishness—a « love of life,” 
and an unprincipled disregard of the lives of others. ‘Those who 
shall in future times endeavour to analyse, without prejudice, the 
character of Buonaparte, will perhaps find it extremely inadequate 
to the results it has produced. His most determined admirers will 
hardly allow to him the merit of enlarged policy; and even his 
professional reputation is tarnished with the charge of a needless 
and unskilful profusion of human blood. As a singular anomaly 
in the annals of the world—as a noxious and heterogeneous com- 
pound of mental and moral qualities, he may indeed be called au 
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extraordinary person; but in the page of history, he will hardly 
obtain the honors of true greatness; or even the miserable credit 
of consistency in Evil Wisdom. As he is pourtrayed in this 
volume, we are ire: sistibly reminded of the well-known aphorism 5 
and are prompted again to marvel at the slight stock of sagacity 
and talent which suffices to govern n nations. What ‘Tacitus observes 
of barbarian valor in the field of battle, may be applied to Buona- 
parte: Virius (we do not use the word in a moral sense) velut ex- 
dra ipsum. a mind of this Destroyer seems to want stability 
and firmness; to be rather led by impulse, than ri ‘gulated by rea- 
gon ; while ¢ every action of his life, and his relations with every 
‘ bject about him, appear subservient to his apyetite for glory. 
The most philos of Roman Historians has considered the 
pursuit of fame a$ an incentive to virtue ; ; but how far 1s the = 
nignant love of the guardian Deity, from the selfish and savag 
triumph of the Pagan Idol ! 

‘The author relates at length the intrigues of Buonaparte against 
Kloreau ; and we have an interesting narrative of the tunprison- 
ment and murder of Pichegru. ‘These are already so familiar to 
the public, that we must reserve our space for other subjects. ane 
four Mamelukes, who strangled Pichegru, are supposed to hav 
afterwards fallen victims to the sanguimary caution of o 
Despot. 

Buonaparte’s attention to the minuter springs of human conduct 
and opinion, forms a very essential ingredient of his policy. 
rer proceeded the system of mutual inspection, which feteered 

1e freedom of thought; the slavery of the press, and the studied 
sesivedi or suppression of the materials of authentic history. 
‘The same spirit, but differently directed, will be visible in the sub- 
sequeit passages : 

No sooner did he become Consul, than the expression of his counte- 
mance was enlivened, his voice was less harsh, his eye became mild, 
and bo is Manner r much less repulsive. Did he confer any favor, did he 
promote any one to an ae it was done with courtesy, often adding 
even some obliging expressions. The beauties of language were little 
fumiliar to him ; he was a stranger to those brilliant obscuriti ies, those 
neat inversions so REE sary to statesmen, who should take cure 
that their modes of speech do not t always express what they ought to 
say, but what they wish others to understand. ‘T’o remedy this dearth 
of oratorical powers, he formed to himself a dictionary of chosen 
words and phrases, which he arr: Se 77 and moulded according to time, 
place, person, and circumstances. Hts speeches of form were always 
rraneed before-hand; he knew vhat would be said to him, and he 
was prepa red with an answer. Thence came that barrenness of ideas, 
that pompous gallimaufry, to which his miserable courtiers gave the 
appellation of sublime. Many times have I seen him study the style 
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ef M. M————, under pretence of running once again over dispatches 
which he had read but the moment before. ‘These things would be 
trifles if they concerned a person less celebrated; but the facts are 
precious, are even useful, when one reflects that such a man contrived 
to have his brows surrounded with a royal diadem,—that he overcame 
all the States on the Continent. Among the people of Asia who are 
yet immersed in the profoundest ignorance, there would be nothing as- 
tonishing in such events; but they are extraordinary in the most civie 
lized nation of the universe, in a nation whose princes have always 
been cited as models of learning and urbanity. pp. 87, 88. 

Some indications of personal character are imparted in the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

Buonaparte was, by character, always either more or less occupied 
internally, The moment that he was no longer surrounded by others, 
he fell into soliloquy, often accompanying his words with appropriate 
gestures, the same gestures being almost always used under the same 
circumstances. The application which I made continually of his pan- 
tomime to the affairs by which he was then occupied, combined with 
the mute examinations of which he was constantly the object, have 
often given me the solution of matters which would otherwise still have 
remained problems to me. So perfectly assured was I of the truth of 
my analysis of these gestures and soliloquies, that I would have 
wagered my whole fortune upon never being ten times out of a hun- 
dred mistaken in it. 

Had he just quitted you, were you the object by whom he was oc- 
cupied internally and externally—if he had deceived you by false pro- 
mises, or if he believed you his dupe in any way whatever, I in- 
stantly guessed it. His step was then irregular, hurried, and eager ; 
he walked about the room with his head cast down and looking at his 
hands, which he rubbed at intervals; his smile was gloomy and fixed, 
his eyelids winked, the left eye was almost totally closed; he was sa- 
tisfied with himself, and some unconnected phrases mingled with this 
pantomime, put me in full possession of the matter. 

Had any one been giving him an opinion upon a subject on which 
he had desired it, if that opinion was in conformity with his interests, 
or if it accorded only with his passions, which was much better for 
those by whom the opinion was given, his countenance exhibited a kind 
of gay care, it lightened up, he repeated : “ Nothing can be more true 
—he is perfectly in the right—he has the proper feeling—no objection 
can be made.” Had he been listening to wise representations, al- 
though given with all the delicacy possible, but in opposition to his 
wishes, and combating his gigantic projects ;—or had he learned that 
such representations had been confidentially made to any of his minis- 
ters, then it was that he was really in a state of epilepsy from anger ; 
all was disorder about him, physically as well as morally. The shock 
of the different passions which tortured him at such moments was so 


‘terrible that if the thunder had fallen at his feet it would scarcely have 


roused him from his convulsions. This was the only fixed state in 
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which he ever remained long, yet the machine being at length unable 
to sustain such shocks, he became more calm; then was it truly pain- 
ful to observe him. A concentrated gloom, wild and funereal, reign- 
ed over his whole countenance, he was evidently in a state of great 
suffering. I am sure thatif this man had been penetrable to the pre- 
cious gift of tears, they would then have flowed as a cordial to him; 
but this sweet satisfaction was denied him by heaven. I cannot help 
believing, however people may be d’sposed to doubt the credibility of 
the thing, that this torrent once let loose it was impossible for him to 
controlit. I say this the rather, because he was perfectly well aware 
that these fits of passion had cost him the friendship and advice of many 
persons of great merit, of two, among others, who resembled him per- 
fectly in the despotism of their ideas. He regretted the loss of their 
friendship sincerely, but he was born too much of a despot himself to 
think of making any apology for his faults. He said one day to his 
uncle, speaking of them: “ I know that they are in a state of suf- 
fering when with me, and were they not retained by their employ- 
ments and by their ambition, they would go and live at the farther 
end of the world to avoid the sight of me.’’—In effect it was a very 
curious spectacle to see them together. It is impossible to cen- 
ceive two persons more dry, more cold in their manner, more laconic 
in their words, more embarrassed in their whole deportment. I owe 
it in justice to them to add that two years ago, before the fall of the 
imperial throne, whether it was the effect of anger, or whether it arose 
from a point of honor, they had nevey deviated a single instant frona 
the line of conduct they had marked out to themselves. Thus their 


indifference in all political matters is still a problem to great numbers 
of persons. pp. 50 —53. 


The moderation of the Allied Powers at the capital of France, 
as rendered more striking by the fierce desperation of Buonaparte, 


who had given orders for an explosion, which would have laid it 
in Tuins. 


' The Allied Army entered Meaux onthe: 28th. Napoleon learnt the 
news at a village three leagues from Doulevant, the same day, as he 
breakfasted. Ee quitted Doulevant the next day, the 29th, and re- 
moved his head quarters to Troyes, where he waited twelve hours for 
his guard, which could no longer follow him. He set out from Troyes 
on the 30th at nine in the morning, arrived at Fontainebleau the same 
hour in the evening, and continued his route to Essonne, This was 
the day on which Paris capitulated. Napoleon received the news of 
the capitulation at eleven in the evening, by a general who came at 
full speed to meet him; he was then at the Cour-de-France, a little 
post station between Essonne and Villejuif. The Emperor on receiv- 
ing the news was like a man thunderstruck; when he came to him- 
self, he said that he had rather have been pierced to the heart by 2 
dagger. He enquired whether the National Guard had fought well? 
and upon the officer’s answering that they had not even fired a mus- 
quet, which was an unworthy falsehood: “ The cowards,” exclaimed 
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Buonaparte, “ they shall pay for it.” He added, that he had to re- 
proach himself with two great faults, the one that he had not burned 
Vienna, the other that he had not burned Berlin. 

Did he think that the burning of these two capitals would have led 
to the burning of Paris ?—a catastrophe which he regarded as his only 
resource, the sole chance of safety which remained to him, and one for 
which he had made ample provision, We may hence judge with 
what feelings he saw the capital escape the destruction which he had 
predicted for two months as the fruit of its being conquered; which 
he prepared at the same time as the inevitable consequence of the re- 
sistance he had himself ordered. Not confining himself to the sterile 
character of.a prophet, but assuring by his own efforts the accom- 
plishment of his fatal predictions. 

Furious at the magnanimous conduct of the Allied Monarchs, how 
much more incensed must he have been at the non-execution of the 
orders he had given for blowing up the powder magazine of Grenelle. 
This magazine contained two hundred and forty millions of powder in 
grains, five millions of cartouches for the infantry, twenty-five millions 
of ball cartridges, three thousand obuses charged, and a great number 
of other articles. ‘Those who remember the effect produced in 1794, 
by the explosion of the magazine on the plain of Grenelle, when it con- 
tained only eight millions of powder, may easily form to themselves 
an idea ot the horrible effect that must have been produced by the ex- 
plosion of a magazine a hundred times more considerable. The 
greatest part of the city must have been laid completely in ruins. 
This was the last catastrophe with which Buonaparte sought to terrify 
the world. All Paris shuddered with horror at hearing of the design ; 
it was related after different fashions, so that M. Lescourt, director of 
the magazine, was required to give an account of it as far as came 
within his knowledge. Here follows his letter addressed to the Edi- 
tor of the Journal des Débats, dated the 5th of April, and inserted in 
that paper on the 7th. 


“..,. +++. Twas occupied on the evening of the day that the at- 
tack was made on Paris, in collecting at the Field of Mars the horses 
requisite for carrying away the artillery ; this care I shared with the 
officers of the general direction. About nine o’clock in the evening, 
a colonel arrived on horseback near the gate of St. Dominique, where 
I was, and desired to speak to the director of the artillery. I presented 
myself as the man:—* Is the powder magazine at Grenelle evacuated, 
Sir?’ said he. * No;’ I answered, ¢ it is not possible that it should 
have been, we have neither had time or horses sufficient for it.’— 
‘ Well, then,’ said he, ‘it must be blown up immediately.” At these 
words I turned pale, I trembled, nor reflected at the moment, that I 
had no occasion to make myself uneasy about an order not given in 
writing, and transmitted to me by an officer whom I did not know. 
‘ Do you hesitate, Sir,’ said he. After 2 few moments, I recollected 
myself, and fearing lest he should transmit the same order to another, 
I answered him with a calm air, that I would occupy myself with it : 

*he then disappeared. Master of this dreadful secret, I did not confide 
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it to any one; I did not close the wates of the magazine, as has been 
said; | had the evacuation, which had been begun in the day, con- 
tinued. 

‘| must add, that this order could not have come from the artillery- 
office, since all the officers there are known to me; that I knew that 
the Minister at War, and the General in Chief of the Artillery, had 
quitted Paris some hours before ; and that all the officers of the gene- 
ral direction were assembled at the Field of Mars, where they weré 
occupied with the evacuation which had been ordered. 

(Signed) & Maitcanp ve Lescounr, Major of Ariillery.” 

hus did Paris escape, as by a miracle, the ruin prepared by such 
horrible means. It is well known with what acclamations the Allied 
Monarchs were received, and what a contrast their entrance, no less 
brilliant than pacific, formed with the projects of destruction and con- 
flapration ascribed to them by the only real enemy of Paris. pp. 340- 
343. 

Notwithstanding these terrible indications of a merciless charac- 
ter, there are some instances of kindly fecling to be traced in these 
pages, with which we are pleased in proportion to their fewness. 
Napoleon appears to have entertained a becoming affection for 
Josephine, who is represented as a very amiable woman, who had 
exerted her whole influence to soften the temper of her husband. 
She pleaded with energy in behalf of several of his victims, and 
notwithstanding her opposition to his tyranny, he did not part 
with her without a severe struggle. In general, however, we are 
appalled by his deadness to the admonitions of remorse, which 
sometimes alarm the most obdurate. He seeme to have been car- 
ried along by the tide of success with a rapidity which allowed 
little or no pause ; and to have pursued his high career, supported 
all the way by the ceremonies of religion, and the surpassing mag- 
nificence which encircled him. The excessive “love of life” of 
which he is so repeatedly accused in these memoirs, and which is 
said to have induced him to survive his glory, is suffcient- 
ly explained by his recent appearance in the Thuilleries. At the 
very time he abdicated the throne, when he was cajoling some by 
talking of his indifference about supreme power, and others by 
affecting an ardent love of science, he was contemplating the issue 
of his enterprise, and secretly triumphing in his own powers of de- 
ceit. No one, we think, can peruse this book without feeling, in 
the midst of his disgust, a degree of regret, not for the downfall of 
Napoleon, but for that perversion of taste and that gross misappli- 
cation of talents, which have rendered his exercise of power the 
source of so much disquiet to mankind. 

As to the work itself, we must own that with all the interest of 
its anecdotes we have found it very tiresome. ‘The style is perpe- 
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tually interrupted by interjeetions and broken by unnecessary apos- 
trophes. It is to be wished that the writer had better known his 
proper office; and that when engaged to exhibit the imperial eagle, 
he had contented himself with making the animal go through his 
tricks, without displaying so much of his own adroitness. 
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Art. X. The Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, Esq. 
with Memoirs of his Life and Writings, composed by himself ; 
illustrated from his Letters with Occasional Notes and Narrative 
by the Right Honorable John, Lord Shefheld. A new Edition, 
with considerable Additions, in 5 Vols. 8vo. s€3. 5s. Boards. 
Murray, 1814. 


Since the publication of the first Edition of the Miscellaneous 
Works of the Historian of the Roman Empire, a period has elapsed 
of eighteen years, and it is observed by the noble Editor that his 
apprehension of indulging too far his partiality for the composi- 
tions of his friend has necessarily been much diminished, by the 
success of those included in the former collection. ‘The respect 
due to an admired name has not, we think, been violated by this 
increase of confidence: and if there be a strong desire in Lord 
Sheffield to impart to the world the posthumous treasures of his 
friend, there will also be found in the public an equal readiness to 
receive them. Though not famed forductility of mind, or remarkable 
for countenancing the erroneousness of preconceived opinions, he 
has shown a disposition to yield to the prejudices of former 
readers ; and we cannot but remark an instance of it exhibited atthe 
very threshold of the work : the much reprobated shade of Gibbon is 
removed, and a portly representation of him, painted by Warton in 
1774, substituted in its stead. As further decorations to this edition 
are added, an engraving of the Pavilion and ‘Terrace at Lausanne, a 
fiew of Shefhield Place (which, in enumerating his own posses- 
sions, Mr. Gibbon has pleasantly denominated his Palace in 
Sussex), a representation of Fletching Church, and an outline of 
a Mausoleum of the Sheffield Family, in which the mortal remains 
of the Historian are deposited. An Epitaph by Dr. Parr is alse 
given, 
Edvardus Gibbon 
Criticus acri ingenio et multiplici doctrina ornatus 
idemque historicorum qui fortunam 
Imperii Romani 
Vel labentis et inclinati vel eversi et funditus deleti 
litteris mandaverint 
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Omnium facile princeps 
cujus in moribus erat moderatio animi 
cum liberali quadam specie conjuncta 
In sermone 
Multa gravitati comitas suaviter adspersa 
In scripts 
copiosum splendidum 
concinnum orbe verborum 
et summo artificio distinctum 
orationis genus 
recondite exquisiteque sententiz 
et In monumentis rerum politicarum observandis 
acuta et perspicax prudentia 
vixit annos LVI mens. VII dies XXVIII 
decessit XVIT cal. Feb. anno sacro 
MDCCLXXXXIV 
et in hoc mausoleo sepultus est 
ex voluntate Johannis domini Shefhield 
qui amico bene merenti et convictori humanissimo 
H. Tab. P.C. 

If we were called upon to remark the character of English 
style prevalent at the present moment, as distinguished from that 
adopted by Mr, Gibbon, it might easily, we think, be proved, 
that a simpler and chaster form of diction is now in use amongst 
the approved writers of the time, than that which was most the 
object of admiration, when the volumes of his miscellaneous works 
first issued from the press. It is not, however, to be supposed, 
that in the space of twenty years, such a reformation in taste can 
have taken place as to render the Essays and compositions now laid 
before the public, much less attractive than formerly ; and if in 
the substance of the new materials there be displayed the same 
‘« indefatigable industry,’ the same ¢ scrupulous accuracy,’ as that 
exerted by him on other occasions, it cannot justly be made a 
cause of complaint, that his general cast of sentiment, and the 
main fabric of his opinions, remain unaltered. We, in the new 
matter, trace the old man; but we feel ourselves justified in say- 
ing, that if the faults attributable to the pictures of this great 
Historic Master are visible in the subjects now exhibited, so cer- 
tainly, in proportion to the relative extent of the designs, are dis- 
covered his former acknowledged excellencies. In an advertise- 
ment prefixed to this edition, the noble Editor states his endeavour 
to class the several Essays and Compositions under three heads. 

1, HuisrorrcaL and CRITICAL. 
2. CrasstcaL and CRITICAL. 
3. MiscELLANEOUS. 

Under the first head will be found, in addition to the tracts 

before published, «* A Memoir upon the Empire of the Medes”— 
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« A Discussion upon the chief Epochs in the History of Greece 
and Egypt, according to the Chronological system of Sir Isaac 
Newton, compared with the ordinary Chronology.”—« A sort of 
Abstract of the three Memoirs written ky the Abbé de la Bleterie, 
upon the mode of succession, by which the Imperial power passed 
from one Emperor to another; which the Abbé contends was 
elective, and at length, after the abolition of the Comitiz, 
settled wholly in the Senate.”—« Critical Remarks upon the 
Population of the Sybarites.”-—- And an « Essay upon the 
feudal Government, particularly with respect to France.” — 
‘These are written in French, as are also three smaller articles, 
viz. an account of the nuptials of Charles Duke of Burgundy 
with the Princess Margaret, sister of Edward the Fourth, King 
of England —an Introduction to the General History of the 
Swiss Republic—and Remarks upon Horace Walpole’s Historic 
Doubts relative to the life and reign of Richard the Third; the 
latter article was written for the ‘* Memoires Litteraires de la 
Grande Bretagne pour I’an 1768,” a periodical work, edited by his 
friend M. Deyverdun. Materials for an additional section on the 
Antiquities of the House of Brunswick,” (in English) connected, 
where Mr. Gibbon’s manuscript ceases, with Mr. Butler’s very 
able * Succinct History of the Geographical and Political Revolu- 
tions of the Empire of Charlemagne, from 814 to 1806) form the 
last addition under this head. Under the second Division will] 
be found an Essay on the character of Brutus—a Tract on the 
Classical Geography of ancient Italy—Remarks upon the works 
and character of Sallust: of Julius Cxsar: of Cornelius Nepos : 
and of Livy: Critical Remarks upon a passage in the Poenulus of 
Plautus, and upon some lines in the Georgics of Virgil. Under 
the third, or Miscellaneous head, are inserted, Remarks upon 
Jewish, Assyrian, amd Persian Chronology, being a critique on 
‘© Les Memoires Posthumes de M. de Cheseaux.” Observations 
on some Prodigies recounted in Suctonius; and on the Sacerdotal 
Dignities of Julius Cesar. A Dissertation on the Weight, 
Monies, and Measures, of the Ancients, &c. of the Lower Empire 
down to the Capture of Constantinople, &c. ; on the Position of the 
Meridional Line; and an Enquiry into the supposed Circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa by the Ancients, and its singular coincidence with 
the opinions of the learned Dr. Vincent, delivered in his Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea, is observed with just satisfaction, Mr. 
Gibbon’s MS. upon this subject was communicated to the Dean 
of Westminster only in October last. An Index Expurgatorius, 
with copious Selections from Mr. G.’s Extraits Raisonnés de mes 
Lectures—Recueil de mes Observations et Pieces detachées—and 
jastly, an Explanatory Supplement, by Mr. Pinkerton, to the 
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Address of Mr. Gibbon, recommending a publication of the 
Scriptores Rerum Anglicarum, the Latin Memorialists of the 
middle ages, &c. conclude the collection. Such are the Contents 
of the additional pages now laid before the world in this new 
edition of the Miscellaneous works of Gibbon. ‘The “ Memoir of 
my Life and writings,” with the rest of the original matter con- 
tained in the first edition of 1795, has, as faras we have remark- 
ed, undergone no alteration. ‘Lhe series of Letters, however, 
upon which it is our intention to make a few observations, before 
we direct the attention of our readers to the more elaborate parts 
of the work, is enlarged by a number little short of sixty. ‘The 
second volume, indeed, of the present five, consists of Letters 
only, arranged according to the time of their being written, and 
of which those that have not before been published, are the epistles 
of correspondents, rather than of Mr. Gibbon himself. ‘The 
readers of literary history will necessarily bear in mind his early 
attachment to Madlle. Curchod, afterwards the wife of Necker: 
it is observable, in the course of human affairs, that the purest, 
though unimpassioned friendship, is often found to subsist in ma- 
turer age, betwixt persons of different sexes, whom prudence, and 
the casualties of fortune, have prevented from marrying according 
to their early and mutual inclination : of this tenderness, it does 
not appear, from their respective situations, that either the historian 
or Mad. Necker stood in need; but there is a frankness of esteem 
shown in the letters of that lady, a little tinged with the peculiarity 
of French literary compliment, which is decisive of the lady’s 
respect for the character of her former admirer. That J. J. 
Rousseau, at fifty-one, could but ill understand the calculating, 
though filial obedience, which actuated the philosopher of twenty- 
six, may be easily believed. The historian enters in his Journal in 
June— Saw Mademoiselle Curchod;” and adds, (as a memo- 
randum) ¢ Omnia vincit amor et nos cedamus amori.’ In the 
April following he quits Lausanne for England --¢ and passion 
slept.” It is not probable that such a love should have been re- 
garded without suspicion by him, whom the eloquent daughter of 
the lady in question describes as a man becoming enamoured, in 
consequence of his own meditations; to whom it has perhaps 
happened to fall in love gradually with a woman, by dwelling on 
the idea of her during her absence, who discovered no sudden 
emotion, but whose feelings grew into intensity upon long reflec- 
tion. Rousseau himself relates a boyish attachment at twelve years 
of age of his own; and tells his readers, (there are few whom his 
genius has not beguiled into reading him) that twenty years after- 
wards, sailing with his father upon the lake of their native city, 
he inquired who were those ladies whom he saw in a boat ap- 
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proaching their own; when informed that it was his early flame, 
his heart sunk within him at the almost forgotten name, and un- 
able to sustain the meeting, he directed his boatman to take 
another course, that he might avoid the encounter. ‘Twenty years 
after this he records the circumstance. Although we do not 
therefore believe that Gibbon would at any time have died of love, 
yet we cannot but feel that he had reason to complain of some 
injustice, when spoken of as a man to be despised for leaving even 
Susan Curchod. ‘The letters of the lady herself form no incon- 
siderable part of the volume of which we are now speaking, and 


certainly express, in strong terms, the esteem felt both by Mr. 
Necker and herself, for the talents and moral qualities of the friend 
whom she is addressing. 


No. CCXXXVII. 


“© A Geneve, ce 80 Mars, 1792. 

« #***® Jo finis, Monsieur, en vous rappellant trois promesses: la 
lecture des opinions religieuses, car si elle ne change pas les votres, 
vous vivrez du moins encore plus intimcément avec nous: vous jugerez 
du génie, de ’eloquence, et des sentimens de Monsieur Necker ; et 
vous jugerez aussi de ?impression que j’en recevois. Je connois trop 
la superiorité et l’universalit¢ de votre esprit, pour vous croire étranger 
aux plus grandes questions que les hommes se soient jamais proposées; 
ce n’est pas vous qui traiterez légerement les profondeurs de nos desti- 
nées; ce n’est pas vous qui traiterez légerement les affections les 
plus douces, les plus propres a consoler deux ames etroitement unies, 
qui ne peuvent plus retenir le tems prét a s’¢chapper pour elles, et qui 
le suivent, et se suivent jusques dans les abimes de Veternite, et vous 
donnerez quelques larmes au passage qui exprime ce sentiment avec 
des couleurs inimitables.’’ 


No. CCLV. 
M. Necxer a M. Gippron. 


“ Rolle, Mars 19, 1793. 
« Nous comptons, Monsieur, quitter Rolle vers la fin du mois. La 


santé de Madame Necker la rend impatiente de changer d’air, et nous 
irons plus ou moins song tems nous ¢tablir a Copet. Nous avons tou- 
jours en perspective d’aller passer quelques jours avec vous, et nous 
prendrons le moment ou nos idées sur l’avenir seront plus arrétées, 
Peut-ctre aurions nous le plaisir de vous recevoir auparavant ; il y au- 
roit bien de la grace a vous a en user ainsi. On a toujours plus besoin 
d’un ami tel que vous. Il nous en couite véritablement de renvoyer a 
un autre moment le plaisir que nous nous proposions, mais nous I’au- 
rons sans cesse en perspective, et je laisserat alors a Madame Necker la 
satisfaction de vous l’annoncer. Je lui ai promis, foi de votre raison, 
de votre indulgence, et de votre amitié, que vous approuverez Ce petit 
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derangement ; et que vous ne-serez pas moins disposé 4 nous recevoir 
avec bonté dans un autre moment.” 


Amongst the new matter of this edition, next in number to the 
letters of the Neckers, are those of Horace Walpole, some of which 
however, we rather suspect to have before appeared in the corre- 
spondence of the latter gentleman. ‘The following by Garrick, 
giving Lord Camden’s opinion of the first volume of the « De- 
cline and Fall,” strikes us as characteristical. 


No. LXXIII. 


Davip Garrick, Esq. to Mr. Giszon. 
«“ Dear Sir, Adelphi, March 9th, 1776. 
Jhenever I am truly pleased I must communicate my joy. Lord 
Camden called upon me this morning; and before Cumberland, de- 
clared, that he never read a more admirable performance than Mr. 
Gibbon’s History &c. He was in transport, and so was I; the author 
is the only man to wrile history of the age ; such depth, such persmcuity, 
and such language, force, variety, and what not! ‘1 am so delighted 
with him,’ continued he, ‘that I must write to thank him; I should be 
happy to know him.’ ¢ My lord, I have that honour ; and will con- 
trive, if possible, to bring you together.’ Said I too much?—My 
coach is at the door—my wife bawling for me, and every thing impa- 
tient. Sohey for Hampton, till Monday ; and in the mean time, as I 
am always most truly, 
Your most obedient and obliged 
D. Garrick. 
I have not a moment to read over this scrawl.” 


It is not our wish, nor can it be our duty under the present head, 
to pass our judgment upon that part of the miscellaneous works 
which has before been given to the Public; on that which is new, 
however, whether it be from the pen of the Historian, of the cor- 
respondents of the Historian, or of the noble Editor himself, we 
certainly think curselves justified in commenting. ‘There appeared 
in the English Review, for the year 178, some strictures upon 
parts of the « History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” written, and afterwards collected and published separately, 
by the Rev. John Whitaker. Lord Sheffield states, in a Note to 
the «*Memoirs of the Life and Writings,” (p. 243, vol. I.) that 
several very amicable letters from the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, address- 
ed to Mr. Gibbon, are still in his possession, the date of which let- 
ters are subsequent to Mr. Whitaker’s perusal of the offensive Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Chapters. ‘When Mr. Gibbon came to 
England in 1787 he read Whitaker’s Mary, Queen of Scots; and 
I have heard him very incautiously express his opinion of it, 
Some good-natured friend mentioned it to Mr. Whitaker,’ 
and it is thence more than insinuated, that the bitternces 
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and illiberality evinced in the strictures must have probably 
arisen from a personal feeling of hostility. © We do not suffi- 
ciently bear in mind the nature and style of the critique, 
to say, in what degree this severe animadversion is justifi- 
able. It is undoubtedly true that Religion receives her great- 
est injuries from those champions of the Church, who under 
the pretence of vindicating the gospel, outrageously violate both the 
spirit and letter of it. With this sentiment of Lord Shefheld, we 
certainly agree, without venturing however to pronounce any sen- 
tence upon the strictures themselves. ‘That they may have origi- 
nated from another anda purer motive, Lord S. indeed himself 
seems to admit, for (in vol. 2.) with a hberality worthy of the 
friend of Gibbon, he informs his readers that had the private 
letters of Mr. Whitaker been perused previously to the publica- 
tion of the former edition, this manly and spirited declaration in 
favor of the Principles of the Established Church, and against the 
perversions of those opinions which constitute the greatest comfort 
and consolation of the Christian world, would not have then been 
withheld. There are several letters of Mr. Whitaker in this col- 


lection, and all of them containing curious matter. ‘The passage allu- 
ded to by Lord Sheffield is this. 


* * © * « These, if ever so true, are but trifles light as air in 
my estimation, when they are compared with what | think the great blot 
of your work. You have there exhibited Deism in a new shape, and 
in one that is more likely to affect the uninstructed million, than the 
reasoning form she has usually worn. You seem to me like another 
Tacitus, revived with all his animosity against Christianity, his strong 
philosophical spirit of sentiment, and more than his superiority to the 
absurdities of heathenism. And you will have the dishonor (pardon 
me, Sir) of being ranked by the folly of scepticism, that is working so 
powerfully at present, among the most distinguished deists of the age. 
{ have long suspected the tendency of your opinions. I once took the 
liberty of hinting my suspicions. But I did not think the poison had 
spread so universally through your frame. And I can only deplore 
the misfortune, and a very great one I consider it, to the Lighest and 
dearest interests of men among all your readers. 

These must be very numerous. I see you are getting a second 
edition already. I give you joy of it. And I remain with an equal 
mixture of regret and regard, 

Your obliged friend and servant, 
J. WHitAKEr.” 


CXXII. is an angry epistle of Mr. Gibbon to Dr. Chelsum 
returning a copy of Dr. Chelsum’s attack upon his history, which 
had been sent to him by Dr. C. It is followed by an excusatory 
answer of Dr. Chelsum, in justification of his having so sent his 
remarks. We think no apology was necessary on the part of the 
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F.ditor for the insertion of the whole of the correspondence between 
his friend and Dr. Priestley, though the latter gentleman has already 
given them to the press. 

As miglit have been expected, there are few names known to the 
world of literature, connected with the period of Gibbon’s life, that 
do not occur in this volume, and we fear not to say, that as a testi- 
monial of the diffusion of general knowledge, few are the countries 
of the civilized world that have produced a stronger than that be- 
fore us. Dr. Campbell, Adam Fergusson, Dr. Robertson, Dr. 
Vincent, Sir John Macpherson, Major Rennell, Lord Loughbo- 
rough, Lord ‘Thurlow, and many others contribute respectively to 
the new matter. As it is our design to lay before our readers a 
more detailed judgment upon the various compositions of Mr. Gib- 
bon contained in the present volumes, we shall now be content with 
extracting the letter of thanks from Lord North. 

No. CCXX. 
Lorp Nortnu, to Epwarp Grisson, Esq. 

“Dear Sir, Grosvenor Street, May \st, 1788. 

Upon the receipt of your books and the perusal of your preface, my 
f ) heart was too full to give you an immediate answer : so kind and honor- 
as able a testimony of your friendship and esteem would have afforded me 
he the greatest pleasure inthe moment of my highest health and political 
ie prosperity ; judge then what I must feel upon receiving it in my retire- 
' ment, while laboring! under a calamity which would be severe were 
‘ ’ it not for the kindness of my friends. I have it, thank God, in my 
| power to return your kindness in the manner which will be most agree- 


a able to you, by assuring you sincerely, that nothing could have 
given me more real comfort and satisfaction than the notice that yoy 
have taken of me. Iam, dear Sir, 

Most gratefully Your’s, 

TT Norru.” 

if (To be Continued.) 
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a Art. XI. History of the War in Spain and Portugal, from 
| 1807 to 1814. By General Sarrazin, one of the Commanders 
ee of the French Legion of Honor, &c. London, Colburn, 
tn 1815. pp. 375. 

e "Tue name of General Sarrazin must be familiar to most of our 
readers; as being that of the French officer who came over from 
Boulogne some years ago, and landed at Dover in an open boat; 
| and who has since spent much of his time in endeavouring to in- 
| struct the British government and public on topics connected with 
the defence of this island, and with the origin, progress, and ma- 
nagement of the war in which he found us engaged. 
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Amongst the minor wonders of this pir gene age is that 
of a French general deserting the cause of his chief; assuming 
the character of a military Philosopher, and criticising, with the 
greatest freedom, the conduct of the Generals commanding in 
the armies of the country in which he has found an asylum. Still 
we are inclined to give this enterprising oflicer a fair and full 
hearing, believing him to be actuated, on this occasion, by sound 
enough principles; and being persuaded that there are hints con- 
tained in his book which, if duly attended to, may be advantageous 
in future contests. 

In his preface the General states that no historical account of 
the Spanish war had yet appeared; and that as he had been ena- 
bled from peculiar circumstances, 


To consult both English and French General officers, he had been 
induced to collect the most interesting information respecting its prin- 
cipal events. 

He proceeds : 

I shall perhaps be asked by what title I constitute myself the censor 
of the most able Generals, such as Soult, Dupont, Wellington, Suchet, 
Massena, &c. I answer, that from early youth I have studied mathe- 
matics and the art of war, In 1786, when I had scarcely attained my 
sixteenth year, I was in a regiment of dragoons. I served the King, 
the Republic, the Directory, and lastly Bonaparte, until the mont 
of June, 1810, when 1 went to England, and offered my services to 
Louis XVIIi. 


After giving in his preface a short analysis of the war between 
the French and Spaniards from 1793 to 1795, he begins his first 
book with some introductory remarks upon Spain, and an account 
of the dark intrigues carried on between the Court of St. Cloud 
and the Spanish traitor, Manuel Godoi, which terminated in the 
introduction of a French army into the Peninsula, and the delivery of 
the Spanish Royal Family into the power of Bonaparte at Bayonne. 
These events having been detailed in the pamphlet of Don Pedro 
Cevallos, are already well known to the British public. He next 
notices the atrocious massacre of 10,000 Spaniards inthe streets 
of Madrid on the second of May; the surrender of the French 
fleet under Admiral Rossily at Cadiz to General Morla; the dis- 
comfiture of Marshal Moncey before Valencia; and then proceeds 
to detail the defeat of General Dupont’s army in Andalusia, which 
he attributes to the superior sagacity of Castanos who judged, 


That he should easily defeat the French, if he succeeded in divid. 
ing their forces. 


In commenting upon this action, he says : 
Iam far from blaming General Dupont for haviag capitulated: 


a 
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all his troops witnessed not only his courage, which left victory long 
doubtful, but his despair, which often made him seek for death in the 
most perilous places. Had his orders been punctually obeyed by Ge- 
neral Wedel, the Spaniards dared not to have conceived the design of 
cutting off the retreat of the French from Madrid. Fourteen thousand 
men laid down their arms. About two thousand had been killed or 
taken prisoners in the battle of Baylen, which commenced on the 19th 
of July, at three o’clock in the morning, and raged with the utmost 
obstinacy until two o’clock in the afternoon. 


Passing over the General’s account of the defeat of Cuesta near 
Medina del Rio Seco, and the gallant defence and repulse of the 
French from before Saragossa, we come to the expedition under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley to Portugal. In describing the battle of Vi- 
miera, the general has committed some errors, as he states that 
General Junot first attacked the left wing of the English army, 
whereas it was our centre which received the first fire of the 
French, and drove them back with the bayonet upon the reserve. 
He also substitutes the name of Brigadier General Ackland for 
that of Brigadier General Anstruther, and says that the English 
had the advantage of entrenchments, which is altogether erroneous, 
as the English hardly expected the attack and had taken no pre- 
cautions of defence. After characterising the convention of 
Cintra “as a feeble and dangerous measure,” he says, 


Thus ended the first campaign of the Peninsula, favorably for 
the Portuguese, and most gloriously for the Spaniards. We may 
frankly here state that nothing was wanting on the part of the allies, 
but a man of consummate experience to organize them, to maintain their 
enthusiasm, to keep their exertions in a right direction, and above all 
incessantly to repeat,—that they had done nothing as long as there 
was left a single Frenchman in arms upon the Spanish territory. 

_ OF Sir John Moore’s retreat to Corunna, General Sarrazin says, 
that 

Sir John, who had never yet commanded an army so considerable, 
especially on a retreat, paid too much attention to abuses that are 
almost unavoidable, and the repression of which ought to be left to 
subaltern officers, or to the Colonels of regiments. His orders for 
restoring discipline constituted the ewlogium of his heart rather than 
of his experience. It is painful to acknowledge, but it is incontestibly 
true, that there are critical moments in war, when the commanders 
must wink at som improprieties in order to avcid greater ones. 


In mentioning che taking of Oporto by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
the General allows that the French were nearly surprised.” But 
willing to find some apology for Marshal Soult who is his hero, he 
states that those who know him are of opinion, 


That considering his position as a very hazardous one, he was 
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glad of an opportunity of leaving it as soon as possible, and in a way 
not to commit himself with Bonaparte. ‘This fruitless expedition cost 
France, in the space of three months, 7000 soldiers, of whom more 
than two thirds were slaughtered by the Portuguese. The rest pe- 
rished in engagements, or remained in the hospitals at Oporto. 


Gencral S. then proceeds to state by what manceuvres Sir 
Arthur might have succeeded in cutting off Soult from Loison, 
and defeating them both in succession. but 


Soult’s good fortune prevailed: not only did he escape from Por- 
tugal, but he was so lucky as to arrive in the neighbourhood ot Lugo; 
when this town, blockaded by General Mane, at the head of 20,000 
Spaniards, was on the pgint of surrendering, the garrison being with- 
®ut any provisions. 

He accuses Sir Arthur Wellesley of want of firmness after the 
battle of ‘Talavera, in not yielding to the proposal of General 
Cuesta to move forward and forma junction with the army of 
General Venegas, so as to have acted with such a superiority ‘ of 
forces as would have insured victory and the conquest of Madrid.” 
But, continues he, 


Sir Arthur was afraid of a defeat, and thought of his retreat before 
he fought, and he determined to keep his position at Talavera; 
which, either by the bridge of Arzobispo or that of Almaraz, afforded 
him great facilities to place the Tagus between himself and the French. 
There is undoubtedly much prudence in this conduct: 


And therefore it was, at that juncture, proper to adopt it. 
Massena next comes in for his share of censure. 


Astonished to find the position of Torres Vedras still stronger 
than that of Busaco, he renounced every project of attack, and deter- 
mined to blockade the allies, hoping that hunger would oblige them 
to leave their lines and give him battle. He might have aiuand a 
field where Wellington would have been obliged to fight him, for the 
purpose of freeing Portugal from the vexations of his foraging men, 
whom he might then have sent to great distances, in all directions, 

This is mere declamation. We deny that Massena could have 
selected any field of battle where Lord Wellington would have 
been obliged to fight him. As to what follows, we are not in- 
clined to differ from General Sarrazin, 


The lines of Torres Vedras may be certainly taken by an able 
General; but they actually proved impregnable to the Commander 
who had suffered himself to be so completely beaten at Busaco. The 
dignities of a Prince and Marshal do not constitute a general of the 
tirst rank ; Marshal Soult, at the head of Massena’s army, would have 
carried the position of Busaco; (or rather would never have attempted 
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it) and would have forced the lines of Torres Vedras; because he 
unquestionably was the ablest General of the army sent to Spain. 
The allies, besides, would not have been strong enough to resist the 
French, if the latter had been commanded by a commander pos- 
sessed of talents as eminent for the offensive, as those of Lord Wel- 
lington were for the defensive. 


In noticing the battle of Barrosa, this writer bestows the greatest 
praise on the distinguished ability of General Graham, and the 
uncommon intrepidity of his troops, and concludes his account of 
the action by observing that 


There is one circumstance which gives a peculiar character to the 
battle of Barrosa ; it was the first offensive battle successfully fought 
by the Allies. 


The next passage which we shall quote as necessary to the illus- 
tration of the subject is, that which respects the waste of hu- 
man blood caused by the battle of Albuera. 


The slaughter of Albuera ought to draw down the severest cen- 
sures upon the two Generals who were the wanton authors of it. Had 
General Beresford been sensible of the acvantage, which General 
Blake’s arrival gave him, he would not have raised the siege of Bada- 


jos. Assisted by the zeal of the inhabitants of Estremadura, he might, 


in two days, have drawn lines of contravallation and circumvallation. 
These would have paralyzed the Polish cavalry, which merely 
gained a momentary success from a kind of stupor, suddenly occasioned 
by the length of their lances, and the floating of a little red flag that 
inspired terror, though it is but a silly ornament more fit for the stage 
than for a regimental dress. 

Sir Rowland Hill’s successful attack upon General Girard ex- 
torts from the author before us much commendation. 


Bonaparte also felt severely hurt at General Girard’s misfortune, 
not for the sake of the loss which his army experienced, but on account 
of that glory, which a maneuvre as scientific as bold shed upon the 
English army; and, above all, upon the General by whom it had 
been so seasonably performed. 

It is well that one or two British commanders have appeared 
upon the tapis, of whom General Sarrazin entertains a favorable 
opinion. He seems not to have found more than one or two me- 
ritorious officers in all the vast armies of Napoleon. 


In summing up the history of this campaign, he says, 


Thus ended a campaign which offered so many favourable chances 
to the allies, though they did not avail themselves of the advantages. 
Badajos would have been preserved, if i had been succowred in time ; 
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and this might have been effected by La Romana’s corps, supported 
by our English reserve. The siege of Cadiz would have been raised, 
in consequence of the victory of Barrosa, if Graham had been Comman- 
der-in-chief. A well combined attack might have destroyed Massena’s 
rear-guard, on the third of April, near Sabugal; and by observing 


the usual precautions, the gariison of Almeida might have been taken 
and its stores preserved. 


Here follow a string of important points that might have been 
gained, 7f something or other had been done, which our ablest 
commanders thought impracticable. 


Finally, had Lord Wellington been less circumspect, and waited 
for the attack of the French in his entrenched camp, at Fonte Gui- 
naldo, his victory, which would have been complete, would have 


made amends for his previous errors, and decided the campaign in 
favor of the Allies! 


The General now sets himself to blame the conduct of the 
French engineers, as he has throughout his whole work done that 
of the English engineer officers. |n discussing the siege of Tariffa, 
he says, 

That Marshal Soult selected a very improper time, viz. the middle 
of winter, for undertaking the siege. The Engineers, besides, pro- 
ceeded, as they had done at St. Jean d’Acre, against all the rules of 
art: they contented themselves with establishing one parallel, to cover 
the construction of the batteries. The column, destined to make the 
assault, was obliged to issue from this parallel; and thus to march 
uncovered, and at noon-day, under a very murderous fire, to arrive at 
the breach where, independently of the English bayonets, a ditch, 
which they had neglected to reconnoitre, retarded their march, and 
rendered the attack very sangutinary. 

The real explanation of this affair is, that the English engineer 
was a man of talents much superior to those of the French engi- 
neer-in-chief, and that the ditch having been cut during the siege 
within the breach, it could not possibly be retonnoitred by 
attacking enemy. 

We, however, agree very readily with General Sarrazin’s reflec- 
tions, on the great ‘mischief necessarily attendant on the stormin 
of places during the night. ‘They are, in fact, agreeable to the 
sentiments of the best informed engineers in our own service, and 


we are obliged to him for strengthening our ideas by the authority 
of the great Vauban. 


It seems that when this great Engineer was besieging Valenciennes, 
he proposed to Louis XIV. that the assault should be made at noon. 
‘Ihe French Marshals protested against the measure, pretending that 
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night was more favourable. Vauban persisted: * You wish,’ observed 
he, «to spare the blood of the soldiers. You will spare it much 
better when they fight by day-light, without confusion and without 
tumult. We want to surprise the enemy. They always expect to be 
attacked by night. We shall surprise ‘them much more effectually 
when exhausted with the fatigue of their night-watch, they will be 
under the necessity of encountering our troops refreshed, and ‘proud to 
fight under the eyes of their King.’ Louis adopted Vauban’s opinion, 
in spite of the opposition made by Marshals de Schomberg, de Luxem- 
bourg, de Lorge, d’Humitres, and de la Feuillade, and the minister 
Louvois, who were all present at the council of war. Valenciennes 
was taken by storm on the 17th of March ; and its garrison, amount- 
ing to 4000 men, obliged to surrender at discretion. This conquest, 
one of the most brilliant exploits of Louis XLV. cost him but 40 men. 
The loss of the Allies at Badajos, on the 6th of April, amounted to 
about 4000 killed and wounded. 

In 1695 the Prince of Orange lost 20,000 men at the siege of 
Namur, and Marshal Boufflers, who commanded in the place, had 
10,000 killed or wounded. Lord Wellington is far from meriting 
any blame with respect to the loss which he suffered: but had he 
availed himself of every favourable circumstance, he wouid have ob- 
tained the same results at a much cheaper rate. 


Our military historian at length pays a compliment to the abili- 
ties of Lord Wellington. 


It really is as mortifying to the French Generals, as it is glorious 
to the English Commander, that an army of 50,000 men should, by 
the ability and boldness of its manceuvres, have been enabled to take 
two strong places, the reputed keys of Spain on the side of Portugal, 
in spite of their being protected by two French armies, amounting 
together to at least 80,000 men under arms. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow the General through the 
remainder of his history. His observations appear to be on the 
whole just, although much too sévere. We cannot, however, 
help suspecting that he is but indifferently informed as to the par- 
ticular details of some of the sieges, especially that of Burgos. 
Had he been master of the operations there, he would not have 
lavished so much censure on the British engineers for the failure 
of measures with the planning of which they had little or no con- 
cern. It is obvious that Colonel Jones’s work on the sieges of the 
Peninsula has not fallen into his hands. 

A charge of a very serious nature is made against Lord Wel- 


lington at page 298: indeed it has been spoken of in other quar- 
ters— 


The English ministers expected that fortune would continue to 
smile upon them, and that they should soon hear of the total expul- 
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sion of the French from the Peninsula. The event was, however, pro- 

rastinated by a negligence on the pa wrt of Lord Wellington. Had he 
sent an officer to surnmon the castle of Burgos to surrender, General 
Dubreton, its governor, had resolved, ever since the affair of the 18th, 
to accept an honorable capitulation. Thus the pride of a Commander, 
the too fat thful organ of the sentiments of his masters, retarded Jor 
a year the deliverance of th e Peninsula. — 


In the Seventh Book the historian atones for this severity, by 
bestowing on Lord Wellington great praise for the ability of the 
manoeuvres by which he was enabled to come to the field of battle 
at Vittoria: 


Lord Wellington's movements, at the beginning of that campaign, 
were a master-piece. He id not covet the ephemeral triumph of 
entering Madrid; but took solid positions, which forced the French 
to evacuate the capital. He threatened their whole right flank from 
Santandero up to Valencia. He approac hed Burgos, which contained 
immense stores of ammunition. He had even the boldness to push 
the left of his army to the very line of operations on the part of the 
French ; and he succeeded in taking possession of the high road, 
which leads from Madrid to Bayonne. 

To praise the ability of his plans, in reaching a field of battle, is 
mere justice to Lord Wellington: but the histortan would be open to 
the censure of all military men, if he did not also remark, that his 
Lordship sometimes showed uncertainty in his movements in the field 
of battle itself; that he trusted too much to his subordinate officers ; 
and that he did not know how to avail him: self of victory. General 
Hill on the right, and General Graham on the left, defended Subijana 
and Gamarra-Major with true bravery ; but they performed no 
manceuvres that mark the eminent commander. General Beresford 
is proclaimed as his Lordship’s Mentor, for his friendly advice and 
assistance during the operations. Lord Wellington’s m .odesty in this 
respect, though conformable to the English character, cannot be ap- 
plauded. T he condescension of bestowing praises upon those, from 
whom we derive assistance, has limits, beyond which it becomes ridi- 
culous. To hear the conqueror of Salamanca and Vittoria, declarin 
that he is indebted for his laurels to the General, who, in the battle of 
Albuera, was obliged to contend against a Polish lancer, is truly 
pitiful. 

We are now ready to lay down General Sarrazin’s work, which 
is written in a manly style, and characterised by great indepen- 
dence of spirit. Indeed this last quality is so predominant, that 
if we had not previously known a good deal of the author’s own 
history, we might have supposed that, like some of the great 
Mareschals of France, he was in some measure capable of envyin 
the British generals the laurels they had acquired, and that, like a 
number of persons among ourselves, he fancied ministers had 
some time or other neglected him, and put an affront on him. 
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Had this ever been the case, it might account for the temper with 
which many parts of the work are written; but it ought not to be 
allowed to detract from the reputation of its merits. These will 
be found important, not only to such as are desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the Peninsular war, but to those who mean to 
take part in the grand military movements about to be witnessed 
on the banks of the Rhine. General Sarrazin’s professional edu- 
cation has been a substantial one ; he has had much experience ; 
and he knows well how to combine theory with practice. 


wiscellanca, 


1 HAVE always Leen of opinion that observation, taste, and 
reflection, are the materials of which books should be made : and as 
I cannot allow that I am quite destitute of either observation, 
taste, or reflection, lL flatter myself that want of inclination, not 
of ability, has hitherto prevented me from adding something to the 
literary stores of my country. ‘The Prospectus of the Augustan 
Review holds out a fair promise of encouragement to enterprise 
and talent ; and [ who have no literary sims “ unwhipt of justice,” 
can fearlessly fix my eye on the awful genus of criticism, who 
carries in one hand a torch, to shed lustre on modest merit, and in 
the other a scourge to correct presumptuous folly. What tribunal 
can be superior to that which holds dominion over the mind—and 
which, bya writ of habeas animwm, can raise from obscurity to 
celebrity, or sink from notoriety to oblivion? 


LE also will be a reviewer !—-but what shall I criticise? Divi- 
nity—Alas! did we but bear in mind that solemn review from 
which no leave of absence can be obtained, we should not be 
‘extreme to discover deficiencies in each other’s tactics. Politics— 
the trade is overstocked : nearly all our men, and women, and not a 
few of our children, being adepts in this comprehensive science. 
History—no pursuit can be more diflicult—such is the rude and 
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wndigested mass from which the bistorian has to cull his materials. 
Novels-—irksome beyoud measure, unless stamped with the ster- 
ling names of Edgeworth, Opie, Dorset, and a very few others. 
s\s to philosophy, it is too late at siaty-five either to study mo- 
dern nomenelatures, or to revive the knowledge of ancient theories. 
Poctry is rarely perused with interest by those who have waked 
from youth’s gay dreams, and t doubt whether even the merry lay 
of Burns can rally the feelings of “ green eighteen” round the 
arm-chair of a sexagenary student. What then shall [ review? 
Is there no subject with which | am sufficiently familiar to write 
on it with authority? [have found one! But not on the shelves of 

a library, nor in the gloomy recesses of a college ; not m the pages 
of ephemeral publications, or the vitiated archives of the theatres ; 
but, where few people would have thought cf looking for any 
thing Wise, or great,—within myself! Let me review the lengthened 
series of my own opinious. Surely 1 cannot have travelled so 
many of the stages of life, and passed through all the gradations 
of novelty and satiety, without having oleaned some knowledge 
which may prove be neficial to those who have vet to explore the 
thorny maze of this probationary existence, on which | tarn with 
sudness the retrospective glance—stil! hurri ed onward with the 
current of time which knows no refluent wave. 


If then the public will accept an occasional paper on a publi- 
cation, which few have yet perus ed, aud which will certainly be 
very soon out of print, my pen is ready; and some of my lucu- 
brations shall, before the lapse of another mouth, be reduced to 
a convenient form. 


SENEX, 


ON DUELLING. 


————at once dispatched s 
Cut off even in the blossoms of his sin— 
No reckoning made, but sent to his account 
With all his imperfections on his head ! 


EE <a 


THE present age is distinguished above all that preceded it, 
by the general diffusion of knowled; ge. ‘Lhe sources of intellectual 
£1 atification are more numerous, and at the same time, more ac- 
cessible, than in any former period, ‘Those means of information, 
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on subjects of literature and science, which were once confined to 
the man of professional character, of studious habits, or of opulent 
resources, ave now within the reach of the most cursory and super- 
ficial inquirer. i (epositories of intelligence, on all possible topics 
of discussion, from Ure height of met: iphy sical abstractions, through 
all the descending gra dations of philosophical, political, and 
fashionabie disquisiuon, may be obtained at different ratios of ex- 
pense, adapted to all the de ‘grees of mental capacity. And what 
might we not expect from such a combination and diversity of the 
“ways and means” of improvement? What, but a refinement of 
taste and manners corresponding in some measure with these 
methods of amelioration? 

‘To a certam extent these justly expected results have been at- 
tained ; nor would it be difficult to illustrate the influence of general 
knowledge, on the character of the age. [tis particularly apparent 
in its judicial administration. What. judge or jury would now at- 
tempt to revive the obsolete and sanguinary puvishments, formerly 
intlicted on the wizards and witches of darker times? Who would 
imagine the endurance of a fiery ordeal, to be a sufficient test of 
female chastity? Itis natural to lock for an accuracy, amounting 
almost to Gelicacy, im the decisions of law and justice : vet, after all 
that has been attained in the mprovement of our jurisprudence, it 
is lamentable, that, either through an amazing defect of energy in 
the jaw, or an amazing force in the opposition of custom, the prac- 
tice of [UELLING should still be indulged with impunity! It might 
have been hoped, that so wrational : and. pernicious a custom, would 
of itself, like sil other barbarous usages, have become extinct; 
ove;vorne by the prevalence of sounder opinions, and more refined 
feelings. Kutin spite of the ameliorating influence of civilization, 
its continuance still presents an anomaly inthe manners of the age : 
it is nurtured by courts, and sanctioned by heroes ; and while other 
vices seek concealment, this stalks 2cross our fields, disturbing the 
harmonious intercourse of society, and glorying in our national 
shame. 

The trequency of Duels, like that of other crimes, has too often 
a blasting influence on our moral sensibilities. Accustomed to 
their recurrence, we forget to shudder at their enormity ; we listen 
with the feeling of momentary regret to the tale which ought to 
have mspired us with horror ; and instead of decisive indignation 
against its prev alence, we only talk about the /aws of honor, 
and the usages of society! In order to estimate what degree of 
powerful emotion ought to be excited by the occurrence of a fatal 
duel, let us suppose that such laws of honor, such usages of fashion- 
able life had never obtained amongst us—that the influence of gen- 
uine Christianity had prevented the obtrusion of ev ery false stand- 
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ard of moral obligation; and that instead of appealing to the 
passion of resentment, every private contest had been determined 
according to the principle s of equity and benevolence. If we can 
suppose such an order of things to have prevailed, what an outrage 
to the feelings of humanity, and to the convictions of justice, would be 
witnessed in a single instance of duelling ! How subversive of the 
peace and order of society! What a perversion of the rights and duties 
of magistrates, to transfer the execution of the law, to the danger- 
ous and destructive paroxysms of individual anger! 1 If the cause 
of difference between the parties amounted to a serious injury, it 
might be asked, are not the tribunals of civil and of criminal justice 
accessible? If that difference arose from trivial causes, could not 
the healing mterference of friendship be obtained? Did the state of 
social order, and the prevalence of general opinion, accord with the 
supposition | have made, the whole nation would rise up in indig- 
nant hostility against this violation of law, of humanity, and of re- 
ligion; and not tolerate for a momenta custom barbarous in its 
origin, brutalising im its tendency, and indefensible in its principles. 

‘The practice of Duelling has all the peculiarities of a barbarous 
origin. "Lhe object intended to be accomplished is not, cannot, be 
realised. ‘There is not a shadow of congruity between the means 
and the end. If the person aggrieved meet his antagonist in private 
combat, is there any tendency in the nature of that combat to con- 
vince the aggressor that he had given an unpardonable offence ; or 
to impart any real satisfaction to the man who is injured -—None ! 
‘There is indeed the gloomy malignant satisfaction of revenge ; and 
this feeling well accords with the character of the barbarous nations 
of the North of Europe, among whom the practice originated. 

We are informed by historians that “ much of the best blood in 
Christendom was, at one period, shed through contests of honor ; 
and that war itself was scarcely more destructive to the human 
race.” ‘To what does the duellist appeal in justification of his con- 
duct?—To the principle of honor !—* It would be disgraceful. to 
his character,” he alleges, “‘degrading to his rank, or unbecoming his 
profession to act otherwise—he would not be :a gentleman !” 
But the principle of honvur in this instance, 1s opposed to the laws 
of Man, as much as to the authority of higher obligations. ‘The 
learned Blackstone, describing the malitia precogitata essential to 
the crime of murder; observes, ‘‘ this takes in the case of deliberate 
duelling, where both parties meet avowedly with an intent to raur- 
der ; thinking it their duty, as gentlemen, and claiming it as their 
right, to wanton with their own lives, and those of their fellow 
creatures ; without any warrant or authority, from any power either 
divine or human, but in direct contradiction to the laws of God und 
man; and therefore the law has justly fixed the crime and punish- 
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ment of murder, on them, and on their friends also.” [tisa sine 
gular tact in the history of modern jurisprudence, that the crime of 
duelling should be so distinctly detined, and its appropriate punish- 
ment so clearly determined ; and yet that the execution of the law 
should be so successfully resisted by the authority of custom and 
the principle of honor! ‘The reason is obvious—Duelling 1s sanc- 
tioned by splendid examples : the patriotic hero, and the enfightened 
statesman, are occasionally its practical advocates. Eniboldened by 
guch authorities, and impelled by the ebullitions of passion, the 
tribes of fluttering and worthless insects that sport amidst the circles 
of fashion, endeavour to raise themselves mto importance, by mag- 
nifying their petty resentments into vxpardonable provocations | and 
challenges, and pistols, and death, are the immediate cousequeuces ! 
When a contemptible bully, whose ignorance and pride render bin 
liable to continual explosions, to the no small terror of his peace- 
able neighbours, imagines his flimsy dignity to be msulted, we are 
not surprised at the frothy effervescence of his rage terminating In 
aduel. ‘There is an entire consistency between the character and 
the action. But when a man of intelligence and worth 1s so far the 
dupe of custom, and the slave of honor, as to expose his life im 
rivate combat, because a coxcomb or a villain has sent him a chal- 
Snes we ought to raise, rather than depress, the tone of repro- 
bation. An action of this nature is far from proving a man’s cou- 
rage. With what a delightful feeling of approbation do we 
contemplate the conduct of that distinguished Christian and hero, 
Colouel Gardiner, who, on the reception of a challenge, returned 
this magnanimous reply; “ 1 fear sinning—though, as you know, 
I donot fear fighting !” 
I cannot close these reflections without animadverting on the 
prevailing tone of sentiment in reference to the subject, which per- 
vades the writings of modern poets and novelists. As the heroine of 
a tale is obliged to have several rival suitors in order to render her 
a more énferesting character, it is generally contrived that two 
high-spirited youths shall have, at least, an argumentative rencontre 
on the occasion: or if they are more cool-biooded and systematic 
in their proceedings, a formal duel must take place. No doubt, all 
these are most important affairs, as they afford admirable oppor- 
tunities for pathetic description—charmingly nervous agitations— 
and occasional faintings. Matters of this kind might be tolerated ; 
but when such a serious business as a duel can transpire and call 
forth no execration from the author, and even be palliated and 
pleaded for on the ground of juvenile indiscretion, sudden impulse, 
or prevailing custom, either the head or the heart of the writer 
must be dreadfully disordered. ‘The great mass, indeed, of such 
writings, 1s too insignificant to have much influence on the conduct 
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of society. But when those works of fiction, which are constructed 
by the magic of genius, and embellished by the refinements of taste, 
Jend their sanction, directly or indirectly, to the irrational custom of 
duelling, it is an impious prostituuon of powers which ought rather 
to be consecrated to the aid ofevirtue, and the suppression of vice. 
‘Though we generally discover in such productions only the state of 
sentiment and feeling amongst the classes of fashionable society, 


yet their influence in the way of re-action is most pernicious, It be- 


comes the friend of truth and social order, therefore, and above all, 
the responsible tribunals of literary criucism, to attach the stigma 
ef merited infamy to the fatal tendency of, such publications. 


CLERICUS, 


ON THE PUNISHMENT OF THE PILLORY. 
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A proposition for abolishing this species of punishment is now 
before parliament, and it is thought that the following observations 
can at least do no harm. 

The first reason that strikes us why the Pillory is unfit to answer 
the purposes of legitimate punishinent is, its manifest imequality 
with respect to the persons upon whom it is inflicted. And this 
objection arises not merely from the rank and station of the culprit 
—not only from its inadequacy to terrify the wretched and low- 
born, and its overwhelming horrors for the man of fortune and 
birth—but from the peculiarity of the feelings with which different 
individuals are endowed. ‘These are circumstances which lie far 
beyond the ken of a Court of Justice. It is evident that a sentence, 
the weight of which depends upon strength of nerves—the power 
of enduring ridicule—and a variety of circumstances that cannot be 
tasen into account on a trial, cannot be averred to be an equitable 
one. But the fo.ce of this consideration is greatly increased when 
we recollect that the habitually criminal, being insensible to shame, 
suffer but little; while those who possess moral worth and cling 
fondly to reputation, are tortured by the severest agonies. It may 
perhaps be questioned how far punishments, which, like this, affect 
the mind, almost exclusively, are proper to be at all inflicted. No 
doult can be entertained of the impolicy of one in which nothing 
is certam, but that the worst men will set it at naught, and the 
best suffer more than a sense of equity can warrant. 

Another strong objection to this mode of exposure is, that it 
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constitutes the mob a Court of Appeal frora the decisions of jus- 
tice, and leaves it to them to punish severcly, or not, according to 
their misguided opinions. In many cases it has silendud only an 
occasion for triumph to the offender, and of opprobrium to the 
authorities by whom he was convicted. A judgment solemnly 
pronounced, may thus be reversed; the criminal may be covered 
with vulgar applause and rise in popularity, the object he most 
desires. 

We have further to object to this anomalous penalty—that it not 
only makes the people judges, but executioners. The victim of 
popular fury is sentenced only to exposure, and yet he 1s pelted 
almost to death by the spectators. If his crime deserve all the 
pain he endures, it should be visited with a severer sentence in the 
due course of proceedings. Besides, the writation excited may 
proceed not solely from a monstrous act of immorality ; but from 
unfounded rumours, from gross misapprehension, or from the pecu- 
lar politics of the devoted individual. In any point of view, it is 
bad policy to make the multitude executioners—to train them to 
acts of violence and riot—to inspire them with savage exultation at 
the sufferings of others—and to permit them to violate the laws of 
social order themselves, under pretence of avenging the violation 
of it in others. Upon the criminal himself, it has seldom a bene- 
ficial influence. It either hardens the heart, or breaks it. 

We express ourselves earnestly, because when we find a single 
practice opposed by the whole spinit and tenor of our laws, flat- 
tering the worst passions of the mob, without at all strengthening 
the popular branch of the constitution—degrading the dignity of 
magistrates, and casting reproach on the high authority which per- 
mits it; we think ourselves justified in regarding it as a crumbling 
relic of unenlightened periods which requires only to be pointed 
ont, in order to be removed from the pure temple of justice which 
it now distigures. 
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Mrs. AGNes Ippetson, who 
1as sO long and so successfully 
studied the nature and economy 
of vegetation, has recently com- 
municated a paper to the Editor 
of the Parilosophical Magazine, 
“proving that the embryos of 
seeds are formed in the root alone.” 
The extreme curiosity of the phe- 
nomenon, and its great importance 
41 a botanical point of view, have 
induced us to present our readers 
with the following extract; con- 
fident it will interest those who 
have not had an opportunity of 
perusing the whole. 


1 


“That time is now arrived, of 


which I last year promised to give 
notice, when the seeds are to be 
discovered mounting in the albur- 
num vessels from the root. It is 


a phenomenon so easily seen, that 
i cannot help calling on botanists 
in general to convince themselves 
ofa fact of such importance to 
science, and establishing the foun- 
dation (if admitted) of a more per- 
fect knowledge in the formation 
of plants than we yet possess. It 
requires no other preparation (to 
view it well) than merely cutting 
offa small piece of the outward 
rind of any tree, then cutting an 
extremely thin slice adjoining the 
several cuticles, which, if it is the 
proper piece (that is, the alburnum 
vessels) it will be so soft as to cut 
with the utmost ease. In this 


specimen, with the naked eye, if 
held up to the light, but certainly 
with a small magnifier, the seeds 
will be seen mounting the tree. I 
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shall first give a complete account 
of their proceedings from their 
first formation in the side roots to 
their settling in the buds; I shali 
then answer every siaceien that 
bas occurred to myself, or been 
suggested by others, in contradte- 
tion to the fact here reported with 
the same exactness and imparua!- 
ity asif | were unconnected with 
the discovery. 

“© When first I viewed these balls 
just entering the bud, I could not 
conceive what they WTC 5 but 
pursuing them in the r7ght season 

or several years together, 1 towad 
that they commenced their course 
in the radicle, at the termination 


of the side roots, about the end of 


January; there they appexred to 
be first formed in a sort of grass 
powder, which separated as it ad- 
vanced further into the reot, and 
soon became very sinall balls, 
which afterwards entered the nar- 
row passage of the middle root ; 
here they generally stopped for a 
time, and then, proceeding across 
the centre, entered the alburnum 
vessels in the stem, and mounted 
tothe buds. Suppose the larch, 
or oak tree, but the first is the most 
distinguished and clear for viewing 
the completion of this curtous 
phenomenon, as the shooting of its 
beautiful red flowers marks best 
the time of observation. The 
seeds, having mounted the stem, 
arrive ata collection of gemme, 
and form a large heap at the mid- 
dic points of the pith leading up 
to the buds; here they remain 
many days, perhaps a week or 
more, tll the vessel of dispersion 
has formed, and run from the heap 
opening at each bud; the secd 
vessel of which remains distended 


for the reception of the seeds. 


When this is complete the balls 


Re 2 ister 


enter this new-formed vessel one 
by one, and slide up the cylinder 
to each pericarp, and such a num- 
ber of balls are deposited in each 
sced.vessel as suits the order te 
whteu the tree belongs. Thus the 
secds pai p ear from the heap by 
degrees, and the pericarps, when 
they have received their proper 
number, close at bottom, aud the 
vessel of dispersion +s soon lost in 
the increasing part of the plant ; 
but the seeds never enlarge ‘rues 
the time they quit the middle root 
till they enter the bud. 

‘© | must now observe that it Is 
the heart of the seed only that te 
formed in the root, that part 
which afterwards becomes the em- 
bryo of the plant. In the wheat 
and grasses it is so exactly mark- 
ed, as the heart is before impreg- 
nation, that it is impossible not te 
be struck with the similitude of 
the figure. IT conclude, therefore, 
that this part 1s formed by the 
imrtacdiate assemblage of the fresh 
blood of the plant, mixing with 
and imbibing the new sap just 
proceeding from the earth; may 
not, therefore, the concoction thus 
formed, when both juices are in 
their purest state, and perfectly 
unmixed with other ingredients, 
complete that production of ani- 
mated nature, which no other as- 
semblage of matter could produce, 
and which is concluded and _finish- 
ed by a thin thread of the line of 
life passing through each ball at 
its first formation? When aggre 
gated into a larger mass, their cir- 
cle was completed ; and the thread 


which ties them altogether is fixed 
never to be severed, but, passing 
with them through all the different 
habitations, in the side root, centre 
root, and alburnum vessel in the 
stem, fires them at last in the seed- 
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vessel, either incorporating the 
string with it, as inthe lily, or 
hanging by it, as in the seed of the 
rose or violet, which seed is after- 
wards impregnated throuch this 
wlentical string. In the cactus 
tribe, the bails beng therou ohi 
divided, the string is odinieiis 
seen, being very thick In propor 
tion, and so much more woody and 
sudud than the matter of the sced, 
that it is easily distinguished. ‘ihe 
seeds are found in) eve ry plant 
about six wecks or two months 
preceding thowering ume, accord- 
ing to the season at which each 
plant performs that function, Pir 
trees rarely begin to show their 
seeds till the seventh or eighth 
vear of their age, and in other 
trees rather earlier,’ 

Mis. Ibbetson then. states her 
conviction that the embryo ot trees 
is the same iu all plants of the 
same genus, trom the indifference 
in the procedure of the plant when 
gratted or budded; and suygests 
this as the real cause that plants 
will not act in this way in any but 
their own germs, She then cxe- 
cutes the second part of her pro- 
mise by presenting answers to the 
objections that have been sugycst- 
ed to this discovery by herseit aud 
wthers. 


Sin Humpnrey Davy has 
transmitted to the Royal Society 
an account of some Experiments 
and Observations on the Colors 
used in painting by the ancients. 
In this paper, he first takes a re- 
view of the progress of painting 
among the Greeks, and then traces 
it from Greece to Rome.  Ilis 
experiinents were made on the 
coloring matter of paintings found 
on the walls of Herculaneum and 
Pempeii, in the baths of Titus and 
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Livia, and other ruins of ancient 
Rome. Some of these colors were 
discovered in vases under the rue 
ius ot the palace of ‘Titus; and 
were identified with those of the 
fresco paintings im that palace. 
‘Lirvee kin ts of red were found in 
a vyase; the frst, approaching to 
orange, was iminium; the second, 
a dull red, and toe third, a pur 
plish ved, were ochres. Anotheg 
red, found in the fresco pamtungs, 
was vermilien. ‘The yellows are 
ochies, diluted with chalk, and 
yellow oxide of lead, or massicot. 
Pieces of deep blue frit were found 
among the baths of Titus. ‘These 
consisted of soda, silica, and ox- 
ide of copper. All the blues were 
composed of this compound, and 
the intensity of their color 
was reduced with carbonate of 
lime. ‘Lhe greens are all carbon- 


ate of copper, except one ap- 


proaching to olive, which consists 
ol a grech earth of Verona, The 
browns are oxides of iron, and 
endian of iron and manganese. 
‘ihe white consists generally of 
Cul ae s of lime » and fine white 
clays. ‘The ground, en which the 
paintings are executed, consists of 
powdered marble cemented with 
lime, and polished; but neither 
wax nor animal gluten of any kind 


was discovered in any of these 
puinuings. 


‘Lhe property of conducting heat 
possesse “al by ditferent bodies, which 
is Lot less important than curious, 
Was proposed sometime ago as a 
prize question by the Society of 
Sciences at Rotterdam; and the 
prize awarded to Mr. C. G, Boek- 
mann, for his dissertation on that 
subject. Mr, B. examined eighe 
teen metals and metallic com- 
pounds; and found that bismuth 
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parts with its heat soonest, and 
iron retains it longest. Mr. B. also 
examined a great variety of other 
substances; as stone, earth, glass, 
wood, coal, wax, phosphorus, &c. 
besides several fluids. 


M.xe Pere has transmitted to the 
class of the Mathematical and Phy- 
sical Sciences of the FrenchInstitute, 
2 Memoir relative to the ancient 
communication between the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean by the 
isthmus of Suez. 
this memoir considers the question 
respecting the communication, 
which has been agitated for ages, 
as resolved by this levelling. From 
this memoir, it appears that the 
low-water mark of the Mediterra- 
nean is 8 metres and 121 millime- 
tres below the low-water mark, 
and 9 metres and 907 millimetres 
below the high-water mark of the 
Red sea. The total slope of the hill 
from Cairo to Rosetta, a distance of 
252,000 metres, varies by about 8 
metres from the lowest to the highest 
level of the waters, Some points 
of land and even inhabited places 
are below tlre level of both seas, 
and extensive tracts of country 
very little above that of the Medi- 
terranean, and much lower than 
that of the Red sea. Le Pere, and 
the Council to which this Memoir 
was submitted, conclude by assert- 
ing that the re-opening of the com- 
munication between the Red seaand 
the Mediterranean, by means of ca- 
nals, is quite practicable. 


Dr. Berzerius, professor of 
Chemistry at Stockholm, has pub- 
lished “an attempt to establish a 
pure scientific System of Minera- 
jogy by the application of the elec- 
tro-chemical Theory and the chemi- 
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cal proportions.” The object of this 
atlemptis to shew “ that minerals 
are all real chemical compounds, 
that every species consists of consti- 
tuents combined, according to the 
laws of chemical proportions, and 
that they aresusceptible of anaccu- 
rate chemical arrangement into 
classes, orders, genera, and species, 
according to the nature of the sub- 
stances of which they are compo- 
sed. Professor Berzelius proposes 
to divide minerals into as many fa- 
milies as there are simple known 
substances, which are about 40. 
These families he divides into or- 
ders, according tothe different elee- 
tro-negative bodies, with which the 
most electro-positive are combined ; 
as for example, 1. Sulphurets: 2. 
Carburets: 3. Oxides, &c. He 
then illustrates this arrangement 
by the following examples, SILVER 
FAMILY. Ist order: Pure silver. 
Qd order: Sulphurets. 3d order: 
Subiets, consisting of antimonious 
silver ore and_ silberspies-glanz. 
4th order: ‘Tcllurets, comprising 
the various ores of tellurium. 5th 
order: Aurets, containing elec- 
trum and auriferous silver.  6¢h 
order: llydrargyrets, containing 
native amalgam. 7th order: Care 
bonates. 8th order: Muriates. 
Iron Faminy. Ist order: Na- 
tive iron. 2nd order: Sulphurets. 
3d order: Carburets. 4th order: 
Arseniets. 5th order: Tellurets. 
6th order: Oxides. 7th order: 
Sulphates. 8¢h order: Phosphates. 
Oth order: Carbonates. 10th or- 
der: Arseniates. 11th order: 
Chromates. 12th order: Tung- 
states. 13th order: Siliciates. 
14th order: Tantalates. 15th or- 
der; Titaniates. 16th order: Hy- 
drates. FAMILY oF ALUMINIUM. 
Ist order: Sulphates. 2d order: 


no 
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Fluo-silici- 
Siliciates.  Isé 
single siliciates, In- 


Fluates. 5d order: 
ates, tth order: 
subdivrsion : 
cluding nepheline, collyrite, &c. 
2d subdivision: double siliciates, 
comprehending beryl, emerald eu- 
cluse; mealy zvealite, lomonite ; 
harmotome, or cross-stone ; meso- 
type, schrol; felspar, lepidolite, 
leucite. 3d subdivision: triple 
and complex siliciates, containing 
prehuite, koupholite, mica. 

This indefatigable professor has 
also given in the same work, aseries 
of experiments proving that mag- 
netic iron ore is a compound of 
black and red oxides of iron, 

Professor Berzelius has likewise 
made Experiments to determine 
the definite Proportions in which 
the elements of organic Nature are 
combined, Among a variety of 
substances which he examined he 
included common sugar; and states 
the following composition as the 
result of his analysis, when the su- 
gar had been dried in a vacuum ; 
VIZ. 


Hydrogen . 6785 
Carbon © « 44°200 
Oxygen . . 49°015 

100°000 


Comparing the weights of these 
elements with each other, Sugar is 
found to consist of 10 atoms. of 


Oxygen, 12 of Carbon, and 21 of 


llyd rogen, which gives per cent, 
Hydrogen. . © 802 
Carbon . « we iha 
Oxygen . . 49°083 


100°000 


To avoid the objection that the 
saccharate analysed might con- 
tain some other substance besides 
sugar, he decomposed a certain 


quantity of it in water, through 
which he passed a current of car- 
and then filtered 
the liquid, and concentrated it. 
‘The result was pure white crystals, 
possessing all the properties of 
common sugar. He also burnt a 
part of it, and obtained from 0*4 
of sugar, dred in a vacuum ina 
hot sand bath, 0°2346 of water ; 
and 0028 of carbonic acid, which 
make in 100 parts 


bonic acid gas; 


Hydrogen. . 6°891 
Carbon . . 42°704 
Oxygen . . 50°405 

100°000 


‘This gives 21 Oxygen, 24 Car- 
bon, 44 Hydrogen. 

Thenard and Gay-Lussa found 
sugal composed of 


Hydrogen . . ) =©6°90 
Carbon . . . 42°47 
Oxygen. « . 50°03 

100°00 


Which coincides very nearly 
with the last analysis given above. 


The Rev. W. Greeon has an- 
alysed some specimens of Green 
Uran Mica, found in the copper 
mine of Gunnis Lake, in the east- 
ern extremity of the county of 
Cornwall. The purest pieces of 
this fossil were selected for exper- 
iiment: and its specific gravity at 
the temperature of 52° of Fahren- 
heit, was 3.3. The results from 
this analysis were the following, 
viz. 

Oxide of Uranium, with 
a trace of oxide of lead . 74°4 

Oxide of copper . . 82 

Water. s “cite tot) 9 RSG 

mbes “0. 2° 

100°0 
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Copper, therefore, cxists in this 
fossil in a much greater propor- 
tion than was previously suppo- 
sed, 


M. Gen en gives the following 
method of gilding steel. The part 
of the polished surface to be gilt 
1s to be rendered rough by means 
of nitric acid; and then the steel 
dipped into a solution containing 
the gold; which adheres to the 
roughened surtace with sufficient 


tenacrty to admit of being bur- 
nished. 


Professor DoneREINER of Je- 
na states that he has discovered 
charcoal to be a metallic com- 


pound. 


M. Brot concludes a short ar- 
ticle ‘*On the nature of forces, 
which produce double refraction,” 
published in the Moniteur a few 
weeks since, in the following man- 
ner : 

‘* These results show that, in 
the action of crystals upon light, 
there exists the same opposition of 
forces that has been already dis- 
covered in several other natural 
actions; such as the two kinds of 
magnetism, and electricity. The 
other observations which I have 
published on the oscillations and 
rotations of luminous particles 
also lead to the same result.” 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Dr. Pinckard is preparing a new 
edition of “ Notes on the West 
Indies,” in 2 volumes, with consi- 
derable alterations and additions. 
‘The new matter will contain re- 


marks on the [slands of Martinique, 


Jamaica, and St. Domingo; with 


observations on the condition and 
treatment of the slaves, and a sug- 


gestion for effecting their emanci- 
pation. 


Mr. Duncan, author of the “ Essay 
on Genius,” has in the press a 
work, iutitled, “ The Philosophy of 
Human Nature.” ‘This treatise re- 
lates chiefly to morals ; but besides 
giving a complete view of the sub- 
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ject expressed in the title, Part IT. 
will contain a new Theory, intended 
to explain all human interests. 


The Rev. Dr, Collyer has in the 
press a volume of Lectures on Scrip- 
ture Parables. This will constitute 
the fourth volume of Dr. Collyer’s 
Lectures. 


Mr. Robert Thompson has in the 
press a Sketch of the French Revo- 
lution, including the eventful pe- 
riod from 1789 to the downfal of 
Buonaparte ; with many interesting 
anecdotes. 


The Rev. John Grant, A. M. has 
in the press, Arabia, a Poem, with 
Notes; to which are added, several 
smaller Pieces, in one small volume 
uvo. 


Marshal de Vaundercourt is pre- 
paring an account of the Russian 
Campaign in 1812; a specimen of 
which, elucidating the passage of 
the Beresino, will soon appear in an 
English translation. 


Mr. Jolin Britton has issued pro- 
posals for publishing three En- 
gravings of Sie Bust of Shakspeare, 
from his Monument at Stratford- 
upon-Avon ; accompanied by an 
Essay on his Life and Writings. 
One hundred and fifty proofs on 
Indian paper, Imperial 4to. at 3 
Guineas each. ‘The remainder on 
Medium 4to., at 1/. 11s. 6d. 


Mr. Accum has in the press a 
Treatise on Gas Light; comprising 
a description of the apparatus and 
machinery for illuminating streets, 
houses, and public edifices; illus- 
trated by engravings. 


Mr. Parkes, the Author of the 
Chemical Catechism, has in the 
press a series of Chemical Essays. 
‘The work will form four pocket vo- 
lumes, including a variety of ex- 
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planatory Notes and an Index ; and 
illustrated with more than twenty 
engravings on copper, 


Dr. Ronalds, of Coventry, is pre- 
paring fur the press a Translation 
of the celebrated little work of Ca- 
hanis, on Certainty in Medicine. 


Mr. Huish’s scientific Treatise on 
the Culture and Management of 
Bees, illustrated with plates, is ex- 
pected to appear in May. 


Mr. Bryce will soon publish .a 
work under the title of the Belgian 
Traveller, or Guide through the 
United Netherlands ; containing an 
account of their history, character, 
customs, natural productions, and 
commerce ; a correct description of 
every principal town, its population, 
trade, curiosities, Nc. 


Mr. William Jaques will shortly 
publish a second and improved edi- 
tion of his ‘Translation of Professor 
Vrauck’s Guide to the Study of the 
Scriptures, with Notes, Life, &c. 


M. de Lewis is preparing for pub- 
lication, in English and French, in 
2 volumes 8vo., England at the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, after the manner of Mad. de 
Stael. 


Mr. C. Blunt, Optician, is prepar- 
ing for the press a Descriptive 
Essay on the Magic Lanthorn, with 
many plates and wood-cuts ; and an 
account of the various instruments 
and contrivances for exhibiting opti- 
cal deceptions. 


Mr. Peter Coxe proposes to pub- 
lish, in royal octavo, the Social Day, 
in four Cantos, embellished with 
twenty-five Engravings. 


The Rev. Samuel Kittle has in 


the press a new and improved edi- 
tion of the Rev. Samuel Pike’s 
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Philosophia Sacra; or the Princi- 
ples of Natural Philosophy, extract- 
ed from Divine Revelation. 


In the press, the Life of President 
Edwards, originally written by Dr. 
Hopkins, of America; revised and 
enlarged, with occasional Notes, by 
the late Dr. Williams, of Rotheram, 
and now first pulslished in a separate 
form, with additions and corrections, 


by John Hawksicy. 


The History of Richard the Third, 
King of England, &c. in 5 Books, 
by Sir George Buck, will speedily he 
published, trom the original Manu- 
scripts in the possession of the Edi- 
tor; with an Appendix of Notes and 
Documents; by Charles Yarnold, 
Esq. Animpertect edition of this 
important work was first published 
in 1646, by George Buck, Esq. son 
of the author ; which, defective and 
Incorrect as it is, is now rarely to be 
met with, and then at a bigh price. 
The intended edition, given literally 
from the original manuscript of Sir 
George Back, will contain much in- 
teresting matter, not in the former 
one. 


The Memoirs and Confessions of 
Capt. Thomas Ashe, author of the 
Spirit of the Book, are preparing for 
the press. 


A fourth edition of Mrs. Taylor's 
Maternal Solicitude,” and a se- 
cond edition of “ Practical Hints to 
Young Females on the Duties of a 
Wife, a Mother, and a Mistress of a 
Family,” are in the press, 


Messrs. Roden and Craske, Stam- 
ford, propose to publish, in a post 
4to volume, “ Pierce Penilesse, his 
Supplication to the Dieul,” by 
Thomas Nash, Gent. To be printed 
from the edition of Abel Seffs, in 
1592, collated with that of R. 
Jhones, of the same date. The re- 
print will be limited to one hundred 


copies, and will be accompanied with 
a Biographical and Literary Intros 
duction, by Octavius Gilchrist, Esq, 
F.S. A. 


A new edition of the Lives of 
eminently Pious Women, in 8 vols, 
Svo.; including an additional vo- 
lume of highly interesting Lives, 
by the Rev. Samuel Burder. Orna- 
mented with eighteen fine portraits, 


by Hopwood. 


A selection of Sermons from 
Bishop Beverige, altered and adapt- 
ed to the use of public and private 
Instruction, by the Rev. John Da- 
kins, Rector of St.: James's, Col- 
chester, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Shortly will be published, Memoirs 
of the Abbé Edgeworth; containing 
two Letters to the Abbé and his 
Brother, from Louis XVIIL. By C. 
Sneyd Edgeworth, Esq. 


Speedily will be published, in @ 
very neat duodecimo volume, Dis- 
sertations on Christian Baptism; Ino 
which is clearly shown, that Anti- 
pedo-baptism is in opposition to the 
Holy Scriptures, aud the general 
practice of the Church of Christ, 
In the first and all succeeding ages. 
By the late Rev. and learned Micaiah 
Towgood, A new edition. To 
which are added, Notes and Illus 
trations; and recommended by the 
Rev. Doctors Cracknell, Dupree, 
Haweis, and Smith; and by the 
Rev. Messrs. Bogue, Clayton, sen, 
Durant, Lowell, Raffles, and Smith, 


Mrs. Pinchard, author of the 
Blind Girl, has in the press the 
Ward of Delamere, a Novel, in 
three volumes. 


Mr. Grainger, Surgeon, of Birm- 
ingham, will publish, in May, a 
Work on a new mode of opening the 
Bladder in certain obstructions of the 
urethra and prostate gland; and en 
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® simple method of removing the 
tonsils of the throat, and other tu- 
mors, from the accessible cavities of 
the body, &c. &c. 


M. de Chateaubriand will shor‘ly 
publish two Works; the one en- 
titled, Recollections of Italy, Eng- 
land, and America; and the other 
on the Revolution of Empires. 


The Rev. IT. Popplewell has in the 
Press, a second and improved Edi- 
tion of Andrew's Sermons. 


The Hydrographer of the Naval 
Chronicle proposes to publish a new 
Edition of Rohinson Crusoe, revised 
and corrected for the advancement of 
Nautical Education, with techutcal 
aud geographical illustrations. 


The fifth Volume of Mr. Kirby’s 
Wonderful Museum will be pub- 
lished early in May. 


A new Edition of Collyer’s Sacred 
Interpreter in 2 Vols. 8vo, will be 
published in the course of the pre- 
rent month. 


Miss C. A. Mant, author of 
“Ellen or the young Godmother,” 
has Caroline Lismore, or Errors of 
Fashion, a Tale, in the Press. 


Mr. William Godwin will shortly 
publish the Lives of Edward and 
John Philips, Nephews and Pupils 
of Milton, including various particu- 
lars of the Literary and Political His- 
tory of their Times. With Portraits, 
in one Volume, quarto. 


Mr. William Wordsworth has 
nearly ready for publication, Lyrical 
Ballads and Miscellaneous Pieces, 
in 2 Vols. 8vo., 


The second Edition of Guy Man- 
nering, or the Astrologer, by the 
author of Waverly, is nearly ready 
for publication, in 3 Vols, 12mo. 


A Translation of the Psalms of 
David, with Notes, by Samuel Horse 
ley, LL.D F.R.S. F.A.S. late Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph, in 2 Vols. 8vo, 


History of Brazil, Volume 2. by 
Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureat, 
Member of the Royal Spanish Aca- 
demy, in Quarto, will soon be pub- 
lished. 


Travels of Ali Bey, in Morocco, 
Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
umd Turkey, between the years 
1803 and 1807, Written bv himself, 
and translated into English, in @ 
Vols. 4to, illustrated by about One 
ILundred Plates, will shortly appear, 


An Account of the Kingdom of 
Cabul, and its Dependencies, in 
Persia, Tartary, and India; com- 
prising a View of the Afghaun Na- 
tion, and a History of the Doorrau- 
nee Monarchy, By the Hon, Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, of the Hon. East 
India Company's Service, Resident 
of the Court of Poonab, and late 
Envoy to the King of Cabul, with 
colored Plates of the Costume of 
the Country, anda Map of the King- 
dom, is nearly ready tor publication, 
In 410. 


Commentaries on the Treatment 
of Syphilis, and on the means of ine 
suring the successful and avoiding 
the injurious effects of Mercury ; 
with an Appendix, recommendin 
an improvement in the Treatment o 
Sirictures, and on the Retention of 
Urine, by Edward Geoghegan, of 
the College of Surgeons in Ireland 
Honorery Member of the Royal 
Medical Society, Edinburgh, will 
soun appear, in 8vo. 


A new and highly embellished 
edition of Walton's Complete Angler 
will be published in a few weeks, 
accompanied by fresh portraits of 
Halton and Cotton from the original 
paintings; that of the former ens 
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graved from a drawing by Hayter ; 
that of the latter from a drawing by 
Linnell. In this edition the plates 
of Fish are portraits recently taken 
from living subjects. Among the 
Vignettes are Walton’s house in 
Fleet Street, Theobald’s, two views 
of Beresford Hall, &c. ‘There 1s 
also a material accession of 
Notes. 

A few copies of the portraits, 
proofs, will be separately printed on 
a larger paper for the accoimmoda- 
tion of Collectors. 


Nearly ready for publication, a 
new and handsomely printed octavo 
edition of Burnet’s History of his 
own Times; in printing which the 
folio edition has been compared 
with the octavo by Dr. Flexman, so 
“us to combine the advantages of 
both editions; an the paging of the 
tolio is preserved in the margin. 


A New Edition of the Greek Tes- 


tament, with Griesbach’s Text. It 
will contain copious Notes from 
Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleusner, 
Rosenmulier, &c. in familiar Latin : 
together with parallel passages from 
the Classics, and with references to 
Vigerus for idioms, and Bos for El- 
lipses. Ry the Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. 
Trin. Col, Cam. 3 vols. 8vo. A tew 
copies on large paper, 


The Literary and Scientific Calen- 
dar of the British Empire. For the 
vear 1814. To be continued annu- 
ally. 


Ovidit Metamorphoses Selecta, et 
in Usum Scholarum expurgate ; cum 
Notis Anglicis. By the Rev. C. 
Bradley. 


Cicero De Officiis, with English 
Notes, historical and explanatory. 
The text is taken trom the best 
editions. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 


General Report of the Agricultu- 
ral State and Political Circumstances 
of Scotland, drawn up for the consi- 
deration of the Board of Agriculture 
and Internal Improvement, under 
the direction of the Right Hon. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart. Founder of the 
Board of Agriculture, 5 large vols. 
Svo. with humerous engravings, and 


a volume of plates in 4to. of Acri- 
cultural Implements, price 4/. 4s. 
bound. 


Observations on the Price of Corn, 
as connected with the Commerce ot 
the Country and Public Revenue, 
by R. Duppa, LL.D. price 1s. 


A Letter on the Corn Laws, and 
onthe Means of obviating the Mis- 
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chiefs and Distress which are rapid- 
ly increasing, from the Right Hon. 
Lord Shethield, price 2s. 6d. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Progress of Rent, and the Grounds 
of an Opinion on the Policy of re- 
stricting the Importation of Foreign 
Corn, price 3s. 


ASTRONOMY. 


The Heavens Surveyed; or the 
Science of Astronomy made Casy, 
by Bonnel George ‘Thornton, Lec- 
turer on Astronomy and Botany, Xe. 


Price os. 
7 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Lady Hamilton, drawn 
from original sources of information, 
aud comprising many new and au- 
thentic Anecdotes of various distine 
guished Personages ; among whom 
ure the King and Queen of Sicily, 
Sir William Hamilton, the late Lord, 
and the present Earl, Nelson, the 
Earl of Bristol, the Duke of Queens- 
bury, &c. small 8vo. embellished 
with a beautiful portrait. 


The Lives of Caius Asinius Pollio, 
Mareus Terentius Varro, and Cneius 
Cornelius Gallus, with notes and il- 
lustrations, by the Rev. Edward Ber- 
wick, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in boards. 


A Supplement to the Memoirs of 
the Life, Writings, Discourses, and 
Professional Works of Sir Jushua 
Reynolds, by Jas. Northcote, Esq. 


Authentic Memoirs of the Life of 
John Sobieski, King of Poland; il- 
jJustrative of the Errors in the former 
Constitution of that Kingdom, which 
ultimately paved the way to Its 
downfal, by A. T. Palmer, 8vo. 12s. 


boards, 


The Life of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, by George Elhot, Esq. 8vo. price 
i4s. boards. 


The Royal Military Calendar; 
dedicated, by permission, to His 
Royal Highness the Commander in 
Chief, price, to Subscribers, 1/. Non- 
Subscribers, 14. 1s, Containing, 
(without comment) the services of 
all the General Officers living at 
the close of the year 1814. By John 
Philippart, Esq. 


EDUCATION. 


Latin Prosody made easy; by W. 
Shaw, D.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


An Introduction to Arithmetic, 
designed for the use of private 
teaching, by Mr. A. Vincent, Pri- 
vate Teacher, Oxford. 


EUTROPIUS, with English Notes 
on the plan of Paoeprus. By the 
Rev. C. BaapLey, M.A. Pr. 2s. 6d, 


bound. 
HISTORY. 


History of the Secret Societies 
ofthe Army, and of the Military 
Conspiracies, which had for their 
object the Destruction of the Go- 
veriiment of Buonaparte, 8vo. price 


78. 


History of the War in Spain and 
Portugal, from 1807 to 1814, illus- 
trated by a map, exhibiting the 
routes of the Armies, by General 
Sarrazin, 8vo. 12s. boards, 


Memoires sur la Guerre des 
Francais en Espagne, par M. De 
Roce 4, OVO. 9s. 6d. boards, 


LAW. 


The Statutes of the United King- 
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dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol, IV. Part IL. from L. to LIL 
George LI. 4tu. price 14. 11s. 6d. 


boards. 


Introduction to the Science of the 
Law, by Fred. Ritso, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 


A Dictionary of the Law of Scot- 
land, by R. Bell, Esq. Advocate, 2nd 
Edit. ¢ vols, 8vo. 


Advice on the Study and Practice 
of the Law, with directions for the 
choice of books, addressed to Attor- 
neys’ Clerks, by Mr. W right, 


MATHEMATICS. 


An easy Introduction to the Ma- 
thematics; in which the history, 
theory, and practice, of the leading 
branches are familiarly laid down: 
with numerous explanations and 
notes, memoirs of mathematical au- 
thors and their works, &c. by 
Charles Butler. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 
Gd. bds. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


A Treatise on Fever, with Obser- 
wiitions on the Practice adopted for 
its Cure, in the Fever Hospital, and 
House of Recovery, in Dublin, illus- 
trated by Cases. By William Stoker, 
N.D. 8vo. 7s. boards. 


A Treatise on the Diseases of Ar- 
teries and Veins,&c. By Joseph 
Hodgson, Esq. 8vo. 15s. boards. 


Engravings to illustrate some of the 
Diseases of Arteries By the same 
Author, royal 4to. 1/. 1s. boards. 


The Principles of Surgery, as they 
relate to Wounds, Ulcers, and Fis- 
tulas, AReurism and Wounded Arte- 
ries; fractures of limbs, and theDuties 
Qi the Military and Hospital Surgeon. 


Sketch of the New Anatomy and 
Piiysiology of the Brain and Nerv- 
ous System of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim, considered as comprehending 
a complete system of Zoonomy. 
With Observations on its tendency 
to the Improvement of Education, 
of Punishment, and of the ireatment 
of Insanity. Price 5s. boards, with 
a piate. Reprinted from the Pam- 
phieteer. By T. Forster, F. L. S., of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; 
and Honorary Member of Med. Soc. 
St. Bart. Hosp. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Memoirs and Anecdotes, between 
the years 1753 and 1790, translated 
fromthe Freach of Baron de Grimm. 
od. ed. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 16s. boards. 

Hints to Travellers in Italy, by 
R.C. 1. fuolscap, 4s. boards. 


Paris Chit-Chat; ora View of the 
Manners, Custums, Literature, and 
Amusements, of the Parisians. 2 
vols. 12mo, 10s. boards. 

Anecdotes Parisiennes: 18mo. 
4s. bound, 


A Thousand Notable Things: 
new edition, 12mo. 4s. boards: 


Display, a Tale, for young people, 
By Miss Jane Taylor, one of the 
authors of “ Original Puems for In- 
fant Minds.” 


Shakspeare’s Himself Again: 
or, the language of the Poet 
asserted: being a full, but dispas- 
sionate, Examen of the Readings 
and Interpretations of the later Ed- 
itors. The whole comprised in a 
series of Notes, Sixteen Hundred in 
number; and further illustrative of 
the more difficult Passages in his 
Plays: to the Various Editions 
of which, the present volumes form 
acomplete and necessary Supple- 
ment. By Anprew Becxet; Au- 
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thor of “ Lucianus Redivivus; or 
Dialogues concerning Men, Man- 
ners, and Opinions”—“ A Trip to 
Holland; containing Sketches of 
Characters” — “Socrates, a Dram- 
atic Poem, on the model of the An- 
cient Greek Tragedy”—“ The Ge- 
nii, (good and evil) a Masque, in 
the New British Theatre, No. 1V.” 
— “Public Prosperity: a Plan for 
raising Six Millions Sterling in aid 
of Necessitous and Industricus per- 
sons :” in the Pamphleteer, No. LV. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Pr. 11. 4s. 


NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 


A Practical Treatise on finding the 
Latitude and Longitude at Sea; 
with Tables designed to facilitate 
the Calculations; translated from 
the French of M. de Rassel; by 
Thomas Myers, A.M. of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich ; and 
Honorary Member of the Philoso- 
phical Society of London. To which 
are subjoined, an extensive Series of 
Practical Examples ; an Introduction 
to the Tables, and some additional 


Tables, by the Translator. 8vo. 16s. 
boards. 


NOVELS. 


Magic of Wealth. By T. S. Surr. 
3 vols, 121no. 18s. Te 

Treachery, or the Grave of Antoi- 
nette,a Romance. By Louisa Sidney 
Stanhope. 4 vols. 12mo. price 1/. 2s. 
boards. 


POETRY. 


The Sailor-Boy, a Poem; second 
edition, foolscap. 7s. 6d. boards. 


The Works of Robert Burns, with 
thirteen engravings from designs by 
Stothard. 4 vols. 8vo. @/. Qs. 


Mr Townsend’s long-expected 


Poem of Armageddon has just made 
its appearance. The Author has 
printed the first eight books in 4to. 
il. 11s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY, 


Nine Sermons on our Lord’s Re 
surrection; and on other subjects, 
with a Dissertation on the Prophe- 
cies of the Messiah. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 


The Doctrine of the Atonement 
an essential part of the Christian 
System. A discourse preached be- 
fore the members of the Norfolk and 
Suffolk Associations. By the Rev. 
W. Llull. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TRAVELS. 


Travels in the Ionian Isles, Al- 
bania, Thessaly, Macedonia, &c. du- 
ring the years 1812 and 1813. By 
Ilenry Holland, M.D. F.R.S. 4to. 
3l. 3s. boards. 


Journal of a Tour and Residence 
in Great Britain during the years 
1810 and 1811. By a French Travel- 
ler. 2 vols. 8Svo. 2/. Qs. boards. 


The Journal of a Mission to the 
Interior of Africa, in the year 1805, 
By Mungo Park. Together with 
other Documents, official and private, . 
relating to the same Mission: to 
which is prefixed an account of the 
Life of Mr. Park. 4to. with a new 
Map, &c. il. 11s. 6d. 


Travels in the South of Africa; 
second edition, By John Campbell, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Thompson’s translation of 
Alcedo’s Geographical and Histori- 
cal Dictionary of America and the 
West Indies, with large additions 
and compilations from modern tra- 
vellers and tourists is now complete 
in 5 vols. 4to. Price 8/. 8s. 
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N.B. The Conductors of the AucustaAN Review are anxious 
to render this department of the Work a faithful record of what 
its title imports; and earnestly request scientific and literary 
men, as well as Editors and Publishers, to favor them with au- 
thentic information on the various subjects it embraces. They 
are equally desirous that it should be useful to the man of busi- 
ness and the philosopher :—to the former as a register of facts 
and results ; and to the latter, as an index to those works where 
the subjects are more fully treated ; and they hope it will not be 
devoid of utility as an Historical Synopsis, in which the progress 
of Arts and Sciences may be distinctly traced. The Con- 
ductors, therefore, solicit the indulgence of the public for the 
incompleteness of the present list, arising from those circum- 
stances which necessarily attend the first appearance of all such 
undertakings ; and they trust, that a more extensive promulgation 
of their design will not fail to obtain that degree of public pa- 
tronage, which will enable them completely to realise their de- 
sired object. 
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Art. I. Armageddon, a Poem in Twelve Books. —The Eight 
first Books. By the Rev. G. Townsend, of ‘Trin. Coll. 
Camb. 4to. pp. $50. London, Hatchard, 1815. 11. 11s. 6d. 


We consider this poem asa literary phenomenon of no com- 
mon interest. Since the stupendous excursion of Milton into 
the invisible world, no English writer has followed him in his 
daring career—even at the humblest distance. Many of his 
qualities, indeed, have, in some degree, been exhibited by poets 
who had caught a portion of his spirit. Phillips succeeded in 
copying the majestic harmony of his verse; and Wordsworth, 
in our own day, has treated us with sonnets in the same artless 
simplicity which characterises the smaller productions of his ge- 
nius. But his supernal marvels—his masterly pictures of regions 
unseen—and his still more venturous delineations of spiritual 
beings—have hitherto been peculiar to himself: within that 
circle none dared walk but he.” At last, however, a writer has 
arisen, who has boldly entered on a similar course; and who, 
undismayed by the obstacles which surround him, has burst upon 
us with a plan more hazardous than even that of his great pre- 
decessor,—a large portion of which is actually completed, and 
presented to the public in the volume before us. If Milton 
proposed “to vindicate the ways of God to man ;” Mr. ‘Towns 
end endeavours, * to reconcile His justice with His love.” 
So numerous and appalling are the difficulties which Mr. 
‘Townsend has had to encounter, that we are rather surprised 
that the effort should ever have been made, than that it should 
have been delayed to the present period. Milton’s genius seemed 
sufficient to deter the most ambitious from themes on which it 
had shed so rich an effulgence ; and his fame, to check the growth 
of every production that promised to florish where it had been 
planted. But we are inclined to regard the nature of the sub- 
ject itself, as the principal reason why he alone has hitherto 
endeavoured to grasp it. It bears but little relation to human 
feelings and sympathies; and being occupied chiefly with the 
inhabitants of invisible regions, is destitute of most of the gent- 
ler appeals to the heart and the affections. Poetry is, no 
doubt, greatly exalted by the judicious employment of machi- 
nery—by glimpses of superior loveliness and grandeur--and by 
those ravishing prospects of heaven and celestial messengers, 
which purify the eye of the moral vision, and fill the soul with 
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ethereal perceptions. But then, to be effective, the flight mus: 
be short, for the spectator will soon be weary with gazing, and 
desire again to repose on that beauty which pleases without 
dazzling. ‘The enchantments of magic, the ancient tales of su- 
perstition, and the obscure mysteries in which unseen agents 
are supposed to work, are legitimate subjects of poetry ; but to 
render the recurrence of them pleasing, they must be mingled 
with objects and graces that are natural. A labored tale of the 
projects and exploits of demons, carried on through twelve books, 
wears out its Own impressions, and can be rescued from dull- 
ness only by the splendor of a genius capable of shedding a 
radiance on every thing it touches. Nor do we think this ob- 
jection completely obviated by the reference such poems may 
have to our religious faith, and our eternal destinies. We 
feel that they are fictions ; and we feel too that as fictions, they 
are out of their place. Our ideas of spirits are not likely to be 
rendered clearer by representations, however sublime, of their 
engaging in combat—of their being bruised, cut in pieces, and 
at one time closing with inconceivable quickness, at another 
lying buried beneath their armour ; nor can our devotion be ex- 
alted by the scholastic disputations which Milton has ventured 
to attribute to the Deity. ‘lhe profane think such things absurd, 
the pious regard them as profane : and it is certain that they can 
add nothing valuable to what we learn from the scriptures, and 
but little to the purest of our feelings. 

In these respects, both Mr. ‘Townsend’s conceptions and his 
expressions are more becoming than those of Milton. He 
constantly guards against supposing any thing ordinary, any thing 
altogether human, to have proceeded from the Omniscient ; and, 
employing fire and the thunders of heaven as the chief engines 
of war, he says as little as possible about «the tread of the em- 
battled host,” and “the clangor of arms.” The refinement of 
taste, and the improvement of our language in the course of the 
last 150 years, entitle us, indeed, to expect that the excusable 
errors of former times be now avoided.—But in regard to another 
point just mentioned—that of the effect of natural objects being 
duly mixed with such as are supernatural, Milton really has 
much the advantage of his enterprising follower. The ground- 
work of his story is in Paradise ; and though both heaven and 
hell are soon and tremendously revealed to us, it is there that 
our attention is first awakened ; and thither it is that, after a 
series of sublime glories and more sublime terrors, we at length 
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retire, and are refreshed with descriptions full of tenderness and 
delight. The work before us, on the other hand, is one conti- 
nned flight through imaginary worlds, in which nothing human 
is to be found; and commences with the close of man’s earth- 
ly hopes, anxieties, and joys. Its subject is a struggle be- 
tween the powers of hell and the hosts of heaven, subsequently 
to the final judgment, in a vast space, to which is — the 
name of Armagedtion. 

Mr. Townsend has adopted a new theory of the universe, the 
truth of which, philosophers will think very far from being yet 
established. This circumstance, however, we hold to be imma- 
terial, as he stands before us not as a geologist or ouranologist, 
but merely as a poet. . He supposes Armageddon to be filled 
with stars, and worlds ; to be bounded by heaven above, and by 
hell beneath; and, extending from east to west, to form the 
scene of the last judgment, and of the great and final contest. 
All the spheres thus inclosed he makes to revolve round a cen- 
tral world by an invariable law : and thus he prepares the ground 
for the vast machinery which he has ventured to employ. 

The work consists of eight books. ‘The first, after a due in- 
vocation, represents Asriel, the spirit watching near the throne 
of God, as receiving the indications of the divine will, and di- 
recting the angels to prepare the universe for the great display 
of the mercy and justice of the Almighty. ‘They immediately 
depart on their high mission; and we are delighted with a beau- 
tiful description of the ministry of these benignant spirits. ‘The 
last evening on earth is very feelingly described. Its silence and 
serenity are awful, and sink deep into the soul. An address 
to the moon, diffusing her meek radiance for the last time, is 

marked with a solemn, pleasing pathos. At last the voice of the 
Archangel breaks the solemn stillness—the tombs resign their 
dead—and the earth is covered with innumerable tribes starting 
into imperishable youth. ‘The mist covering the new raised 
bodies is finely imagined; and their emerging from it, and 
ascending into the celestial world, pictured with very delicate 
and airy coloring. While they move on, among various orders 
of being, the heathen tribes enquire whither they are to be con- 
ducted, and are told of the world of happiness appointed for 
them. At last the multitudes arrive at Armageddon—The 
Messiah appears in mild yet awful majesty: the judgment is 
solemnly.pronounced—Adam utters a wild and fruitless prayer 
for the beings his guilt had undone—the wicked are borne away 
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by joyful demons—and the righteous are welcomed into the 
regions of bliss by spirits participating in their joy. 

The second book presents us with a vivid description of the 
happiness of the righteous, who are invited to attend to the song 
of Jediel. ‘The appearance of this cherub bard is very brilliantly 
described, and the preparation for his melody is singularly grace- 
ful and enchanting. He takes a rapid view of the dispensations 
of Jehovah from the creation of the heavens, and bursts forth 
at last into a rapturous prophecy of the final consummation of 
things. ‘This song forms the prominent feature of the second 
book of the poem. 

In the third book, after some allusions to hope, and youthful 
joy, and the poetry of the present age, we are conducted into 
the realms of horror. The chief of the demons meet—not, as in 
Milton, in stately halls blazing with diamonds and gold—but on 
a black and barren rock elevated amidst waves of flame. Cherubai 
in a persuasive harangue counsels submission to the Almighty, 
but is vehemently opposed by Brahma—the spirit who deluded 
the Indian world, and wove around it the strong web of infernal 
enchantment. Asriock takes a middle course, and recommends 
the chieftains to throw up strong fortifications on the borders of 
hell, and there to await the expected attack of the celestial mes- 
sengers. Sin is then represented as descending in a female figure, 
and urging the assembly to attempt the daring enterprize of 
assailing the gates of Paradise. The softness beaming through 
the terrors of the spectre; and the alluring blandishments she 
once possessed, are powerfully conceived, and their effects on 
the dark crowd strikingly portrayed. 7 

In the fourth book the consultation is continwed. Satan 


himself addresses his subjects in a speech breathing revenge 


and defiance; and instantly dispatches Brahma and Ithream 
to consume the earth by hurling a comet from its orbit. The 
legions of hell prepare for combat, and a magnificent description 
follows of the seven orders of spirits of whom the infernal army 
is composed. On leaving the confines of their dungeon, the re- 
bel chieftain again animates his legions, and is answered by their 
universal oath never to rest from vengeance until the throne of 
God be rased from its foundations. 

We now leave Satan and his followers to their perilous enter- 
prise, and accompany Brahma and Ithream on their course to 
the destruction of our deserted planet. They hold on their track- 
fess way amidst starry worlds, till they arrive at the central globe, 
tound which all the systems of the universe are supposed te 
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evolve in stupendous circles. ‘This refulgent orb was once the 
habitation of angelic legions, who were deputed to watch over 
the stars with which it was engirdled. It is described with a 
tuxury of imagination which is delicious, after the horrors 
among which we have so long been delayed. ‘lhe demons 
themselves relent, and forget their purposes of vengeance. On- 
ward, however, they steer, till they reach the sun, and contem- 
plate the solar system, where our desolate world, rolling on in 
silent beauty, engages their chief attention.. Brahma, at the re- 
quest of his companion, relates its history, commencing with 
the creation. He enlarges on the’state of the mind, and the 
nature of its wonderful faculties; and touches on the influence 
of ambition and love in exalting and softening its character. A 
dark but powerful representation is given of man as a social be- 
ing—in his crimes, his errors, and his miseries—and those con- 
tentions with which his sad story is so frequently chequered. 

In the sixth book, Brahma proceeds with his narration, and 
pointing to the terrestrial globe, touches on the character of the 
various nations inhabiting it. The French Revolution, that 
theme of every poet and of every moralist, is energetically de- 
scribed, and the restoration of the House of Bourbon triumph- 
antly celebrated. ‘The demon, however, takes no notice of the 
expulsion of that unfortunate family, which we have recently 
witnessed. He proceeds to describe the Millennium, the restora- 
tion of the Jews, the prevalence of immortal spring over the 
face of nature, and the primal resurrection of the patriarchs and 
martyrs. ‘lhe union of these sanctified beings with their for- 
mer associates, and the renewal of friendship and love which 
death had for a while suspended, are exquisitely given. ‘The 
historian then briefly glances at the final contest on earth of 
Gog and Magog, and at the general resurrection; when his com- 
panion earnestly. requests some more information respecting 
Britain. ‘This gives an opportunity to the author of introducing 
an eloquent panegyric on his country, and a just compliment to 
the House of Brunswick. 

This long conference being concluded, the demons prepare to 
execute their terrible commission. ‘The comet is hurled from 
its orbit, the sun is turned into darkness, and the earth is enve- 
loped in flame. Death, hovering over creation as his last prey, 
exults in the mighty ruin. In the mean time the celestial hosts 
prepare for the final contest with the powers of hell. Messiah, 
in a strain of elevated rapture, promises victory to the cham- 
pions of heaven. Both armies arrive on the plains of Arma- 
geddon, and rest for the night upon their arms. 
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In the eighth book, Brahma and Ithream return from theit 
work of destruction, and rcioin the powers of Satan. ‘The 
former, at the desire of his monarch, gives a magnificent narra- 
tion of the success of his exploits, and describes the progress of 
the conflagration, and the last struggles of nature. ‘The earth, 
at last, is reduced to one gex.eral mass, and appears like an ocean 
of melted glass, without inequality or shore. 

Such is the outline of the portion of Armageddon now be- 
fore us. It is perhaps sufficient to awaken the cuttosity of our 
readers, if, indeed, that has not already been done by the notice 
of Mr. Cumberland, who, in the first number of his Review, 
gave an account of the author's design. His expectations, san- 
guine as they were, would not have been disappointed, had he 
lived to witness the maturity of those exertions which his good- 
ness induced him to foster. A few extracts will, however, con- 
vey a better idea of Mr. ‘Townsend’s powers, than we have been 
able to furnish by our analysis of his story. 

The following is the representation of the descent of the 
Messiah to Armageddon, in order to judge the universe. It 
exhibits great majesty and beauty, though a few of the lines are 
careless and prosaic :— 


-- 


— Through the vaulted arch, 
Upborne on fiery wing, an angel form 

In rapid flight was seen ; and, swift as thought, 
Sped o’er the gazing hosts, and loud exclaimed— 
“God comes to judge the world, and minister 
True judgment in his righteousness! the Lord 
Descendeth from the heav’ns! himself is judge !” 
And, suddenly, a strong and mighty w nd 

The mountains rent, and into pieces brake 

The rocks before the Lord, howling around 
Through the deep caves: not on the winged blast 
He came, nor on the terrors of the storm, 

Or earthquake, that o’erthrew the yielding plain 
Of Armageddon; not upon the flash 

That, pouring ’mid the new-made fragments, shone 
Upon the ruins, melting every rock 

Before him ; beaming with immortal love, 

‘The majesty of beauty, and the strength 

Of honor, girt with radiance as a robe 

Of light, and glorified in mortal form, 

The opening heav’ns he bowed ; descending low, 
Borne on his throne of glory to the scene 

Of judgment ; streaming fire beneath his feet 

Its nameless splendors waved, yet not dispersed 
Lhe darkness, but its gleaming lightnings spread 
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Wide in the front, and darting on the soil 
Revealed the trem bling nations ; round the throne 
Th’ admiring day-spring kne w its place, and threw, 
In floating lustre, a serener lig 

Thana that of midnight moons ; “all o’er his head 
The high pavilion bent, with waters dark 

And covering clouds i og » the sea 

Blends with the stormy sky at he stance seen, 
Girding the earth ; Justice and Mercy shone 

On either side resplendent ; and around 

‘Ten thousand times ten thousand ot the host 

Of cherubim and mightiest seraphim, 

In fiery orbits glowed, with purple light 

‘The vaulted arch adorn, and pour around 

The brightness of their beauty.——-__ Book I. pp. $1—33. 


We must make room for the splendid description of the cen- 
‘ral world on which Brahma and Ithream rested. 


————— Perpetual spring was here, 
Perpetual day; the lovely Paradise 
Of all the angelic squadrons of the heavens! 
Here yielding groves, and fields, and all the plants 
That garnish earth were seen, though nobler far 
Than earthly flowers or groves, their varied tribes 
Appear in kind profusion, to delight 
The roving eye; th’ enamelled plains were deck’d 
With shades unknown to man ; the seasons poured 
Their mingling beauties, and attempered sweets 
In gay luxuriance, but withheld their storms, ‘ 
In fear to violate the calm repose 
That ruled the waving streams, the fragrant air, 
And hills of softest green, that boast the charm 
OF bending lotos, amaranth, and rose, 
And herbs of blooming pride ; the crystal seas, 
sy daring barks un sloughed, were richly geinmed 
In sparkling colors of ten thousand flowers, 
Deep-rooted in the mild unruffled beds 
That bound with silver edge the painted plains, 
Reflected on the bright and silent tide ; 
The lustre-beaming atmosphere above 
Shone on the peaceful ocean, and illum’d 
The blue foundations of the glassy depths, 
Or played among the foliage that adorned 
‘lhe verdant gulphs; the ripening fruitage swelled, 
And round the solitary arbours twined ; 
The pendent blossom and the opening bud 
Profusely scattered o’er the bended boughs 
Their grateful sweets ; th’ united seasons danced 
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Round the deserted scene, and graced the bowers 
In every shadowy vale, with every hue 
And fairest broidery of great Nature’s hand. 
book V. pp. 171—17& 


We add the following description of the bed of the Pacific 
Ocean, after its waters have been dried up by the last confla- 
gration :— 


Above the dark foundations of the main 

Gliutered the coral palaces, th’ abode 

Of countless insects, shewed in varying curves 

Of white and purest purple—once the base 

Of islands, spangling the Pacific realms 

With golden foliage, and the sweets of spring, 

When once their mighty monarch tranquil rolled 

His sheltering waves along their flowery mounds ; 

Now, of his power bereft, confused and torn, 

Or scattered o’er the broken rocks they fall, 

The first dread trophy of the spoiler fire ! 

With these the tottering relics and the domes 

Of earth’s primeval kings, and mouldering towers, 

Erected ere the flood of waters whelmed 

The pristine globe !——-—— 

— ‘The branching forests of the lowest deep 

Clothed the black sacks beneath them, where no bean 

Of the light-giving sun, or midnight moon, 

Had pierced th’ unfathomed caverns, or disturbed 

Their vast inhabitants ; no voice of man 

Had echoed through the desolate abyss ; 

Though many a wreck, and many a drowning corpse, 

Descending through the green and stormy flood, 

With death-fixed eye, unconscious of its grave, 

Glared wildly on the large Leviathan, 

That wondering gazed upon the human form, 

As slowly stalking o’er the humid soil 

He moved ; half-reasoning of the distant land, 

Whence came his ghastly and mysterious prey, 

The mighty sea-snake his procumbent length 

In tortured volumes turned ; the long-lost wealth, 

Deep-buried in the bosom of the tide, 

By Avarice’ iron heart through life deplored, 

Shone through the wide destruction of the deep, 

As gems that sparkle o’er their owner’s bier; 

And shattered fleets, forsaken by mankind, 

Hurl their consuming fragments through the air, 

Lighting the general ruin with their flame, 

Dim torches pointing to a new-made grave. 
Book VIII, p. 287-289, 
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From these extracts our readers will perceive that Mr. Town- 
send’s chief merit lies in the description of extended and mag- 
nificent scenery. He errs, indeed, in the profusion of his glit- 
ter; and he fatigues us by his want of contrast, and not allows 
ing seasons for repose. ‘This fault, however, which time will 
correct, arises in a good degree from the aerial nature of his 
subject. ‘The conduct of his story, too, we think is not altoge« 
ther judicious. ‘The same ground is trodden in the song of Je- 
diel, and the narrative of Brahma 3 and the episode, in which 
the latter is concerned, is of a le: eth very disproportioned to the 
poem. Indeed, the dissertation of that singular personage, 
whilst resting in the sun, appears out of both time and charac- 
ter. A malignant spirit, sent on a great work of destruction, 
might indeed sit down, and give a narrative of circumstances 
relating to the system he was about to destroy; but that he 
should be eloquent in praise of its virtue, and rapturous in his 
description of its happiness, is not at all probable. ‘The whole 
narration might, without the least impropriety, have been trans- 
ferred to Jediel: in the mouth of the present speaker, it is dra- 
matically absurd. Mr. ‘Townsend has succeeded the least 
in the scenes laid in the infernal world. He appears to have 
followed the Pilgrim’s Progress more than Milton; and hence 
his hell is that of a pious enthusiast, rather than of a sublime 
poet. But his brighter visions want only a little more distinct- 
ness to render them exquisite.—We heartily wish him health to 
complete his work, in the full confidence that he will shine 
more as he advances farther; and that he will succeed in re- 
futing the fashionable doctrine, that the age is too refined, and 
its criticism too severe, to admit of the bolder efforts of original 


genius. . 


' Should any of our readers have a wish to see a comparison re- 
gularly instituted between this poet and Milton, we assure ‘them that 
the task would not be difficult, and beg they will amuse themselves 
in performing it. They will find the former not less a patriot than 

the latter, and a good deal more loyal. Never, indeed, were the 
praises of Great Britain, and of the illustrious House of Brunswick, 
sung in strains loftier or more earnest, than those that issue from the 
mouth of Brahma, though but a demon: would that the poet had 
made him an ange]! And those who have been accustomed to ex- 
tol the advantages resulting from our insular situation will rejoice to 
hear, that, at the consummation of all things, Britain is not to bé 
consumed like other countries with fire, but swallowed up at once in 
the ocean ; while it will be consolatory to the gentlemen of the Com- 
mon Hall of the City of London to learn that, be the result of the 


present war what it may, they run no risk of being forced out of the 
Jrying-pan into the fire. 
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Arr. I1.—Maria; or the Hollanders: “ Louis Bonaparte. 


In three Volumes. London. Colburn. 15815. 


Were it not for the interest excited by the name prefixed to 
this work, we should not have thought of introducing it to the 
notice of our readers. It i 18, however, very curious and edify- 
ing to observe how empiricism detects itself even in this age of 
quackery 5 and how the favorites of fortune discover their un- 
worthiness of the attention they have attracted. ‘Thus, the 
mad ambition of Napoleon discovered to Europe the slender 
foundations on which his fame had been erected—a fame which 
might otherwise have been regarded as the effect of great but 
perverted intellects ; and thus, poor Louis, who is said to be the 
most inoffensive of his family, has, in this little work, exposed 
the full extent of his feebleness—which before was know n only 
to his own particular friends, 

This production of ci-devant royalty has the rare merit of 
originality in its design—it isa Dutch Romance, and its persons 
the most sentimental of Hollanders! Its opening scene is laid 
in the most beautiful spot in the neighbourhood of Amsterdam 
—a noble mansion of unspeakable beauty—in which an incom- 
parable sister, and a pair of most ineffably attached lovers re- 
side. The sister, however, is completely mistress, for ¢ the 
children,” as she terms her brother and « the celestial Maria,” 
can exchange neither a smile nor a flower without her especial 
permission.. ‘This divine lady, in one of her condescending 
moods, actually informs her brother Julius, that she is a widow 
-—that her husband was a Dutch Admiral, very brave, senti- 
mental and relined—and that he perished ¢ in a frightful tem- 
pest :” and having from pataful experience discovered that lovers 
are liable to be separated for ever, she prudently resolves not to 
suffer the young couple to be united. At last, however, she 
thinks better of the matter, and every thing is arranged for the 
union; when war breaks cut between France and Holland, and 
Julius is detained at Lisle, and compelled, by the conscription 
no doubt, to join the French armies. The ladies set out for 
Paris to procure his liberation—but in vain—he is forced to 
depart with the revolutionary bands, having, however, been 
specially allowed by his wonderful sister to embrace Maria. 
In the night following, a very affecting incident occurs—the 
heroine bursts into Hermacintha’s chamber, clings’ round her 
neck, and begs she will allow her to be married immediately— 
no matter to whom; but that prudent guardian merely suffers 
her to cry herself to sleep. Inthe mean time, the lover goes to 
the wars, and performs, of course, prodigies of valor, actually 
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« bringing down to the earth a man of large stature, great 
strength, and a ferocious aspect; who had killed two grenadiers, 
and was armed with a double-barrelled piece and two pistols.” 
Besides this, he rescued, we know not from what, a young Jad 
named Sophia, Who cried « approach me not,” fell into fits, 
and tried to throw herself out of the window. 

All his adventures, however, were not to be so fortunate. 
He is shortly after severely wourded, taken prisoner by the 
allied forces, and carried into Poland. Maria, in the mean 
time, has her strange presentiments, and sees exactly at four in 
the morning, when her lover was wounded, a most marvellous 
appearance of a courier, on a white horse of enormous size, 
who offered her a letter. Shortly afterwards, intelligence of 
Julius’s death by a fever arrives. ‘The plot and her troubles 
thicken—the revolutionary outrages increase—and a most terri- 
ble decree is issued, by which all the young ladies in Paris are 
ordered to provide themselves with husbands within ten days! 
Our heroine is compelled, of course, to submit to the general 
calamity, and becomes the wife of the Duke D’Ast, a man of 
most profligate habits, though her own cousin. After the birth 
of a child, it is discovered - as the reader probably anticipates— 
that Julius is alive. He had not conducted himself in his exile 
in so pure a way as might have been expected from one whose 
morals had been so vigilantly guarded by his ‘ miraculous sis- 
ter.” He had indulged in licentious gaicties; but had never 
ceased to talk of Maria in a strain of romantic sentiment, and to 
adore her with as profound an ardor, as when under the eye of 
Hermacintha. Peace at last arrives, and he returns—just in 
time to accompany Maria on a long journey—which he does 
without her having the least idea that he was in existence. He 
prepared her chamber, cooked her dinners, and finally rescued 
her from death, without her once getting a glimpse of him. 
This, however, is only common justice:—for as the young lady 
had contrived to see prodigies which never appeared, it was but 
fair that she should be deprived of the faculty of beholding 
what was really present. At last the game of hide and seek 
ends—the Duke dies—the lovers are united; and Louis’s book 
ends, equally to the satisfaction of his hero and heroine, and also 
of his readers. 

This is the substance of Maria, or the Hollanders; though 
there is a slight underplot in which another moral young man 
named Adolphus is the hero. One incident in his story is so 
original, that we feel it our duty to record it. Riding over a 
bridge with a capricious beauty to whom his heart was devoted, 
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he made loud protestations of the vehemence of his attachment, 
which she very coolly requested him to prove—by throwing 
himself with his horse over the parapet. With this singular 
request he gallantly complied—bruised himself a little in his fall 
—caught an abominable cold—and abjured the lady for ever! 
King Louis of Holland must write no more. His novel is a 
strange mixture of sickly sentiment and odious debauchery. 
Some parts of the story, to which we could not allude, are in- 
delicate in the extreme, though the translator says that the 
worst passages have not been r endered into E nglish. We have 
therefore on ly io hope that the absurdity of the thing will pre- 
vent it from becoming mischievous ; and regret that his labor 
was not bestowed upon something that might have, at least, 


amused the frivolous part of society, without meriting the re- 
probation of the serious. 
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Art. TL. Letters from Portugal, Spain, and France, writter 
during the Campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814, addressed 
to a Friend in England; describing the leading features 
of the Provinces pass d throug ch, and the state of Society, 


Manners, Habits, &c. of the Peop le. By S. D. Broucuron. 
London. Longman. 1815. 


Few literary productions are read with more avidity, and judged 
with less fairness, than volumes of travels. ‘They are generally 
entertaining, and not unfrequently useful, but whatever amuse- 
ment may be derived from their pages, it will most commonly 
be enjoyed by the reader with little acknowledgment of the 
industry which collected, and the skill which arranged, the 
materials for the book; while the weariness and ennui which 
sometimes result from the narrations of those who have return- 
ed from viewing in different countries varied modes of ex- 
istence,” are uniformly charged to the inability of the relater, 
who is rarely identified with his book under circumstances at all 
gratifying to his self-love. ‘These obvious considerations must, 
we think, present themselves to every voyager, before he ventures 
to launch his bark upon the perilous sea of public opinion. 
Happy are those passengers whose pilot sets sail with the rich 
freight of previous ‘eform: ation, and the ballast of discretion ! 
Under such circumstances, fame may reward the fatigues of the 
voyage, but vanity will not sit at the helm. A candid and ob- 
servant traveller is the most disinterested of literary claimants ; 
he makes a valuable present to the community, and in return, 
asks merely ¢o be credited. Authenticity is the chief and indis- 
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pensable merit of a book of travels; and whoever respects truth 
so far as to resist, for her sake, the allurements of fancy, the 
suggestions of wit, and the exaggerations of prejudice, treads 
with security in the narrow, but certain path to the good opinion 
both of his contemporaries and posterity. Such seems to have 
been the design, and such, we predict, will be the success of 
Mr. S. D. Broughton, whose opportunities for information, with- 
out being ostentatiously displayed, are evidently proved to have 
been highly advantageous, and whose vigilant improvement of 
such means may be gathered from ‘his plain, unvarnished tale,” 
which has the stamp of reality, and the interest of a moving 
picture, true to the colors of nature. 

The medical profession of the writer, which, not stated on the 
title-page, or betrayed by any technicalities of diction, is rather 
implied than declared in the progress of the work, affords the 
power of estimating the comparative advancement of surger 
and the practice of medicine, in the countries through which 
the English army passed at the close of the campaign. 

The form of letters seems to have been adopted, from bein 
most conducive to the purposes of familiar narrative, and enab- 
ling the writer to dispense with the obligation of methodical 
arrangement, while it gives to the reader something like the 
pleasure of an unpremeditated conversation. Before we present 
to our readers any specimens of the travels, we think it due to 
the author to allow him to speak for himself, by giving his short 
preface. 

The following Letters were written originally at the request of 
a domestic circle of friends. ‘The author is aware that they possess 
very slender claims only to literary merit, and anticipates many 
objections that may be raised on the score of presumption, against 
his offering them to the public, which would probably have greatly 
swayed with him in entirely suppressing them, if the lively interest 
recently taken in every thing relating to the countries through 
which he passed, joined to the wishes, and perhaps partial commen- 
dation of his friends, had not induced him to adopt an opposite 
resolution. 

During the progress of a long march commenced at Lisbon, 
and terminated at Boulogne, comprehending a tract of between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand miles, the author made it his un- 
deviating practice to note down faithfully, at the close of each day, 
every circumstance which appeared to him worthy of remark, and 
it was from these sources that he has been enabled to collect mate- 
rials sufficient for the following series of Letters to his friends. 

Whatever may be its merits in other respects, it is at least entitled 
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to that of unbiassed veracity, as the author has scrupulously ab- 
stained from recording any thing that did not immediately come 
within the sphere of his own observation, or upon the truth of 
which his own experience had not taught him to rely. Through- 
out the Letters, the author, from very obvious reasons, has studiously 
avoided giving any information, or expressing any opinion upon 
military affairs, any further than was necessary to give a general 
idea of events which it was desirable to notice slightly. 

In conclusion : the author feels it to be duc to his own character 
to state, that the speculations and prospective observations, which 
from time to time he has been disposed to indulge in, relative to 
the uléimafe consequences of our successes in Spain, and the occu- 
pation of Paris by the allied armies, were written, it is well known, 
at a period long prior to the melancholy events which have since 
actually occurred. 

The subjects of the first six letters are arranged under the 
following heads, and do not disappoint the promise of enter- 
tainment and instruction which they announce. ‘ Arrival at 
Lisbon—Principal places of Resort—lirst view of the Town 
and Neighbourhood-—Billeting—Preparations for a Campaign— 
General Description of Lisbon—Buenos Ayres—Bellem— 
Interior Description of Lisbon—Construction of the Houses— 
Domestic Arrangements—Dict-—Carriages—Instances of Bi- 
gotry and Devotion—Procession of the Host—The Churches— 
St. Roque—Patriarchal Church—High Mass—St. Jeronimo— 
Church Ceremonies—Decay of Respect for the Clergy—Portu- 
guese Sunday—The ‘Vheatres—Lord Wellington’s Arrival— 
Sir Charles Stewart’s Assemblics—Lvening Amusements— 
Society of Lisbon—Quelug Palace—Cintra—Aqueduct—Ma- 
fra.” After an interesting and clear account of the position 
chosen by our great commander on the banks of the Tagus, we 
meet with the following observations. 


Such were the preparations for the great campaign of 1810, 
which in its immediate consequences overthrew one of the enemy’s 
most powerful armies, and liberated the kingdom of Portugal. In 
its More remote consequences it held out a cheering example to the 
nations of Europe, and eventually animated them to successful 
resistance; a campaign which completely falsified the predictions 
of those who prophecied the most disastrous results, and in its 
sequel exceeded the most sanguine expectations; a campaign, 
which, by the fair operation of superior tactics, and the firm and 
steady perseverance in one great plan, cost the enemy the flower 
of one of his finest armies without a single general action. 

The rapid and imposing advance of Massena very much alarmed 
the government and people of Lisbon; and when it was knowr 
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iat his cannon was almost within hearing, terror arrived at its 
height. The applications for departures and passages to England, 
America, and almost every part of the globe, became importunate 
and incessant. ‘The packets, inter ided to accommodate thirty or 
forty, were bespo sken for from two to three hundred, and confusion 
wa ilarm reigned throughout that populous city. 
t that time Marshal Beresford was advanced to the Crder of the 
Bath ; and, though it may appear singular, the ceremony of his in- 
vestment and the g: aieties attendant upon it, actually allayed. the 
storm of anxiety, a nd appeased the feais of the Portuguese. .. Lord 
Wellington gave a gr: ind dinner and ball in the palace of Mafra to 
the officers 211 ind gentry, in honor of the ceremonial of investment. 
‘be dinner was of course confined to persons ot the highest de- 
scriptio n, though the ins izations for the evening were nearly general. 
The enemy, 2 mounting to upwards of 80,000 men, was then before 
us, the out-posts were close, and our allied videttes and his could 
shake hands, A very smail portion of ofhcers only were left in the 
first line, all t he rest being allowed to join in the festivities of the. 
day. sirrangements were however made that every one should re- 
turn io his post after the ball. ‘The whole of this fearless and judi- 
cious measure inspired confi dence, an dy roduced a most happy effect. 
The Por tuguese natur ally felt, that, if the Commander of the forces 
could give a fete to the whole army, when a powerful enemy’s ad- 
v ended posts were almost within hearin ¢ of his revels, the danger 
could not be very pressing. It being usual on bespeaking a passage 
in the packet to pay half down in the event of not going, Many 
of the captains, consequence of the tran quillity and security dif- 
fused through yut the city by this well-timed entertainment, acquir- 
ed considerable property. One of them had absolutely received 


money from abou 250) persons who were flying to England, but 


who subsequently to this ball altered their resolution; and the cap- 


tain only carried thirty, the rest forfeiting their deposit rather than 


adhere to determinations made during the phrensy of terror and 
despair. 


The beginning of the eleventh letter introduces the reader 


to the frontiers of Spain, and announces a new field of interest- 
ing inquiry. ‘Lhe machine tells us that 


On the day previous to our entering Salamanca, three thou- 
sand of the enemy were surprised by our advanced posts, who 
charged them over the bridge, and drove them through the streets 
out of the town; and, following them over the downs on their way 
to Burgos, took three hundred prisoners, and killed between fifty 
and sixty men, principally by means of the artillery. 

The French General commanding (Villette) was — walk. 
ing through the streets of Salamanca with his mistress, en the 

alarm was given of the approach of the British. He peers his 
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escape with difficulty, but the lady and the carriage fell into our 
hands, Curiosity induced me to follow the tracks by which the 
enemy retired, and while thus employed I saw many of the bodies 
of the killed lying in different directions, mangled most dreadfully 
with cannon shot. Many had been buried by the inhabitants of a 
neighbouring village, and those which remained had become vic- 
tims to wolves and birds of prey. On my return I was much sur- 
prised by encountering a numerous flock of vultures, of a very large 
size. They appeared to have been disturbed by my approach, and 
had in consequence rendezvoused in a retired and _ sheltered 
position under a piece of rising ground, tili my departure afforded 
them an opportunity of again regaling at their ease upon their hor- 
rible repast. My coming so suddenly upon them, completely de- 
ceived me as to their nature, for, till they arose into the air, (lite- 
rally darkening it by their numbers), I supposed them to be an 
herd of goats. Some Spaniards informed me that similar bands 
ef these depredators occasionally prove formidable to a solitary 
passenger, for that when they are pressed by hunger they are some- 
times known to attack him, and without ceremony devour him. I 
leave you to judge of the truth of this, although I do not conceive 
it to be absolutely impossible. 


The twenty-first Ietter is dated from St. Jean de Luz, March, 
1814, and the remainder of the volume is taken up with an 
animated description of French scenery, French manners, and 
French accommodations, with some slight notices of the won- 
ders of art collected in Paris; in observations on the temper, 
feeling, and political state of the people of France, the talents of 
this writer develope themselves ; and we recommend the twenty- 
fourth letter to the attention of our readers. ‘The reflections 
are of a nature which come home to every one’s ¢ business 
and concern,” and although their subject be less gratifying to 
the taste, they will be more serviceable to the judgment than 
details of pictures and statues, and exclamations about the 
« Jearning of Poussin, the purity of Domenichino, or the grand 
contour of Michel Agnuolo.” 

In the little which our author says upon these subjects, he 
wholly abstains from the cant of connoisseurship, and gives his 
opinion with a modesty which, while it adds grace to know- 
ledge, might almost apologise for the absence of accurate and 
extensive information. As a specimen of his manner we give 
the following passage : 


The deluge, by Poussin, though a comparatively small picture, 
struck me (and I believe it is generally considered) as one of the 
Srstin the collection. It has probably acquired its reputation 
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more from the extraordinary medium diffused over the whele, than 
from any other of its admirable qualities. ‘The heavens seem to 
descend in one continued deluge, which silently and gradually 
swallows up the world. There is nothing in the picture that gives 
the idea of a turbulent and transient storm; the whole seems to go 
forward with a solemn and dreadful certainty ; inevitable and uni- 
form destruction seems at hand. The various groupes of distressed 
figures, incidentally introduced throughout the scene, are happily 
conceived ; but the most surprising thing to me in the whole pic- 
ture is, the bloated and saturated appearance which the artist has 
contrived to throw into every object throughout the painting. 


We close our extracts from this lively and interesting work 
with the following passage : 


Besides the auberges, in large towns there are many “chambres 
a louer,”’ pte a on the outside of large houses, the various 
inhabitants of which are usually not of the most select description ; 
and, trom the construction of the rooms privacy and comfort are 
out of the question. 1 was once quartered on sucha place, and on 
enquiring for my room, was introduced to a spacious dirty garret, 
furnished with several broken-down bedsteads, chairs, and tables, 
adorned with old and dirty moth-eaten green tapestry, altogether 
presenting so woeful an appearance as could scarcely have been 
paralleled in Grub-street. ‘There being no less than four different 
doors communicating with various lesser rooms and passages, it 
was late before the numerous lodgers ceased to pass and repass, 
and when I deemed it prudent, 1 followed the example of those 
who occupied the other beds (among which was a whole family of 
children in one) and prepared to stretch myself on my dirty couch. 
Before, however, I could effect this completely, a party, consisting of 
an old man and three women, (all intoxicated,) accompanied by 
two children, burst into the room, apparently arrived fon some 
fair or revel, and seated themselves with perfect sang-froid round 
a table, to enjoy their supper before they retired to rest. In vain 
I remonstrated, and insisted upon my right to the privacy of the 
room, in order to get to bed.  Restez tranquille, Monsieur,” was 
the only answer [ could obtain, and it was Aot without considerable 
opposition and difficulty, on my part, that I at length persuaded 
them to retire to their chamber, where they all went to sup and to 
sleep. Early the next morning, I was awakened by my busy fellow- 
lodgers, and without much stretch of imagination, might easily 
have conceived myself to be lying in an open street, in the most 
frequented part of the town, from the multiplicity of people that con- 
tinually passed and repassed by the foot of my bed, leaving me in as 
little hopes of avoiding rising, as J had experienced of sleeping, in 
public. This chamber seemed to be the focus where all the lodgers 
concentrated. At one end I saw, on looking through my curtain, a 
party at breakfast ; by the side of the fire, some children were hav. 
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ing their feet washed, and the ladies “ en papillote et deshabille,”’ 
were preparing for the recreations of a Sunday morning, while a 
group was in constant motion before me, among which I noticed 
filles, garcons, shoe-brushers, pedlars, old-clothes men, (one of whom 
actually enquired of me as | lay in bed, if I had any small-clothes, 
or other garments for sale!) with an host of people of all kinds, 
making my corner of the room a perfect thoroughfare. You may 
readily conceive, that my first care on getting up, was to apply for 
another billet, which Monsieur le Maire, with many condolences 
for my bad lodging, very readily afforded me. 


——- ——— ee 
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Art. IV. The Recluse of Norway. By Miss Anna Mania 
Porter. Infour volumes : London, Longman and Co. 1814. 


Waarever may be thought of the present age in other re- 
spects, it obviously abounds more than any preceding one in 
excellent novelists. Fielding, Smollett, and Richardson, were 
eminent in their peculiar walks: but they stood alone, or were 
accompanied only by a crowd of servile imitators. At the 
present day, there are innumerable instances of great and 
diversified talent. In practical good sense, in sparkling re- 
partee, and the brilliant representation of fashionable life, Miss 
Edgeworth is far superior to any author by whom she has been 
preceded. Madame D’Arblay is unequalled in strength of 
coloring, and the nice finishing of her portraits. ‘lhe tenderest 
pathetic, relieved by sweet pictures of feminine grace, is ex- 
quisitely displayed by Mrs. Opie. And Mr. Godwin has 
wielded the stormy and terrific passions with an energy as 
wild, and has carried the breathlessness of interest to a 
height as fearful, as any who has ever dared to employ the 
potent machinery of horror. Even the perverted genius of Mr. 
Lewis has displayed talents of a high order. And the works 
of the lady whose last publication is now before us, as well as 
of her sister, are replete with that deep interest, and those gentle 
springs of delight, which we admire more, the longer we con- 
template them. 

There are, we think, two very obvious reasons why an advan- 
ced stage of civilization is favorable to this species of invention, 
while it retards the growth and checks the luxuriance of some of 
the bolder efforts of genius. Love, the main spring of action 
in novels and romances, as far as it is delicate and exalted, 
depends on the progress of refinement, and grows with the 
growth of the tender and social affections. In the infancy of 
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society, when originality of thought is most frequently disco- 
vered, the softer feelings are almost unknown, or linked only to 
images the most debasing. ‘That generous passion from which 
selfishness is almost excluded, and which is so well exhibited 
in our best romances, flourishes amidst the elegancies of life, 
and is sheltered by the observancies and forms which experience 
and time have created. It is, therefore, in later periods, when 
the sun of poetical genius has passed its meridian, that the 
art of framing fictitious narratives will best be unfolded, and 
prove the most powerfully attractive. But the principal cause 
of its tardy excellence will be found in the late elevation of the 
temale sex, who format once its most delightful subjects and its 
ablest votaries. ‘There is scarcely an eminent authoress living, 
who has not been distinguished by some useful and interesting 
tale; and certainly there is no romance in which female virtue 
and tenderness do not constitute the brightest images in the 
Elysium to which we are transported. 

Among the female novelists, by whom our age is adorned, 
there is, perhaps, none who more strikingly proves the truth of 
these observations, than the lady before us, or her sister, Of 
all the writers of romance, they are the most purely romantic. 
Without the slightest tinge of sickly sensibility, without a single 
touch which does not conduce to the great end and moral of 
the story, they contrive a spell so enchanting, that we are made 
to feel their excellent lessons without hearing them, and are 
rendered better when we suppose we are only made happier. 
They possess the quality of delineating characters which are at 
once ideal and true to nature: which have all the ravishment 
of another world hanging around them, and yet are evidently 
of a species akin to our own. ‘Their scenes of peace and 
domestic repose, placed amidst the rocky fastnesses of regions 
almost untrodden, elevate us above the world, and impart a 
mingled feeling of home-felt joy and sublime conception, 
which it would be difficult to describe. This feeling is, we 
think, produced by the union of rare and opposite qualities; an 
elevated taste for the romantic, and an exquisite sense of the 
natural: so that the wildest scenery is peopled with pleasing 
groups—the strangest events are rendered probable—and the 
most spotless characters held up to our admiration. 

We do not think the * Recluse of Norway” at all inferior to 
the earlier works of Miss A. M. Porter. It bears evident marks 
of maturer years, is tinged with a more pensive coloring, and 
exhibits less of bounding anticipation and youthful enthusiasm. 

jut if «the radiance that was once so bright” be somewhat 
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dimmed, the feeling is deeper; if the sun-shine of the mind’s 
first opening be a little clouded, its hopes are more extended, 
and the thoughts which spring from its sadness more soothing. 
We think the Recluse decidedly superior to Sebastian. Ex- 
quisite as many parts of that work must ever appear, it was in 
general deficient m interest, and extended over too large a por- 
tion of time for a well connected story. Here there is no break 
in the narration—no chasm in the interest—no diverting of the 
stream of feeling into irregular channels. ‘There may be less 
of that eloquence which appeals to the ear, but there is more 
of the persuasion which comes home to the heart. We shall 
now lay before our readers an outline of the principal events. 
Dorestom, a Norwegian Mariner, returns to his country 
from the West Indies, with Heinrich his infant son, to take 
possession of a small patrimony situated on the banks of the 
Sagne Fiord in a wild and romantic seclusion. ‘The vessel 
which conveys him is wrecked in the Bay of Biscay, but he has 
the good fortune not only to escape with his son, but to preserve 
the child of a noble Spaniard, together with a small box of 
trinkets of more elegance than value. He adopts this orphan, 
who is called Theodore, and educates him as the brother of 
Heinrich. The first days of their youth are passed in the se- 
questered abodes of the happy valley; a stern professor of 
science, named Sergeridal, retiring disappointed from the world, 
is won by the gentleness of ‘Theodore, and amuses himself b 
instructing him ; while his servant assists Heinrich in the culti- 
vation of his musical talents, and incites in him a strong desire 
of popular applause. Both youths succeed in their respective pur- 
suits. The latter makes the most rapid advances in the harmo- 
nies of the ear, while the former acquires a relish for those of 
the soul. The elegance, the vivacity, and the easy good-temper 
of Heinrich, become the delight of the simple neighbourhood, 
who are most hospitably entertained at Dorestom’s abode « the 
stone cottage of the valley of Aardal.” The tranquillity of that 
peaceful dwelling is cruelly broken by his abrupt departure 
for Copenhagen; where he procures an engagement at the 
Opera, and plunges into all the dissipations of the capital. 
Thither Theodore follows him with the professor, for a very 
different purpose 3 to correct the last work of his instructor, 
who had promised to leave him all his little property. During 
this visit the professor dies, and bequeathes to his affectionate 
pupil nothing but an unfinished manuscript—with the profits 
of which Theodore discharges the debts his poor foster-brother 
had accumulated; and returns in poverty to Aardal. There 
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he makes the most heroic personal sacrifices, and devotes him- 
self to obscurity and virtue. ‘Two strangers of noble rank, the 
one, an hereditary Prince, and the other the Count Lauvenheilm, 
are detained by an accident at the cottage, and the latter, a man 
of amiable dispositions and distinguished talents, is delighted 
with our hero, and offers him the post of his private secretary, 
which the wishes of his friends induce him to accept. With 
his new patron he leaves Norway, arrives at Copenhagen, is 
introduced into the family of his patron, and becomes daily more 
firmly rooted in his esteem and affections. Here he gets ac« 
quainted with the two daughters of the Count. The eldest, 
Anastasia, a lady of extraordinary beauty, dazzles his imagination; 
but the modesty, the delicacy, and the retiring charms of Ellesif, 
awaken within his bosom far more lively and permanent sen- 
sations. A mutual attachment soon takes place, and though 
their lips are silent, their eyes hold eloquent converse. In the 
very spring-time of their love, it receives a terrible check. The 
Count, amidst all his excellent qualities, is madly ambitious ; 
and, stung to the soul by injuries his sovereign had Socand upon 
him, he entreats the assistance of Theodore in plans of treason. 
The mind of the noble youth is convulsed in a terrible struggle : 
his dear Ellesif is proposed as the reward of his concurrence, 
and eternal banishment from her as the consequence of his re- 
fusal. His virtue comes off victorious. He leaves his heart and 
his all behind him, and flies to his friends at Aardal. Thither 
too, the poor repentant Heinrich returns to receive his father’s 
forgiveness, and to die in his arms.——'Theodore, after man 
interesting adventures in Spain, procures himself to be openly 
acknowledged as the heir and grandson of the Condé Ronche- 
valles, who, dying, leaves him in possession of his paternal es- 
tates. Catherine and Dorestom leave Norway to share his 
fortune. But the best charm of life is faded; the memory of 
Ellesif is fondly cherished by ‘Theodore— and the belief of her 
indifference throws a chill over all his enjoyments. 

In the mean time, the treasons of Count Lauvenheiim are 
discovered; his estates are confiscated; and he escapes with 
difficulty into Holstein. There the beautiful Anastasia dies 
from her own imprudence at a ball ; and Ellesif alone remains 
to console her remorse-stricken and disconsolate father. In- 
vited intoSpain by a noble relative, they meet again with 
Theodore ; and that meeting repays them for all their distresses. 
The fond lovers are united, and on the idea of their delight 
the reader is left to repose, 

Such is the outline of the story before us, in giving which 
we have been obliged to omit some of its nicer features, as 
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well as some of its more original characters. The scenes in 
which the Count’s projects are disclosed to Theodore, and in 
which that unhappy nobleman takes ones of his daughters, are 
as striking as the pictures of Aardal are sweet and endearing. 
In the character of the Conde, the pretense of a Spanish 
grandee 1 is admirably pourtrayed, andthe modes by which he is 
prevailed upon to own his grandson strongly conceived, and 
skilfully executed. We are rather inclined, however, to quarrel 
with Miss A. M. P. for her cruelty in killing the lovely Anas- 
tasia; who had been guilty of nothing to involve her in so hard 
a fate, except taking some ice after dancing ; and whose melan- 
choly end throws an unnecessary shade over the concluding } joy- 
Of all the personages in the piece, the Hereditary Prince of 
is the most objectionable. His childishness borders on 
inanity which we pity; and his eagerness to learn the art of 
cookery, is frivolous in the extreme. ‘These are but slight 
failings, and cannot materially impair the deep-woven charm 
of the work. 
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Art. V. Travels tn South Africa, undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Missionary Society. Second Edition. By Joun 
CampbeL__. London: Black and Co., Hamilton. 1815. 
10s. 6d. boards. 


Pierr are periods and events, in the contemplation of which 
every honest Briton not only feels a kind of pride in acknowledg- 
ing his coun try, but experiences a refutation of that sophism, 
Ww iad represents ardent patriotism and the general love of our 
Species as incapable of residing in the same bosom. Without 
referring to distant periods, or remote events, in proof of the 
co-existence of these virtues, it will be sufficient to point to those 
of a recent date, when the valor and generosity of Britain were 
allowed to have done so much for the hberation of Europe ; and 
the sovereigns and warriors who had been the chief instruments 
in effecting the emancipation, hasted to this speck in the ocean to 
nake their acknowledgments, and receive the congratulations. of 
2 liberal public. Was there an individual on that occasion who 
—_— have exchanged his birth-right as a Briton for that of 
an inhabitant of any other country on the globe? The answer 
we need not give. 

Not withstanding that the British annals record a multiplicity 
of events calculated to raise the blaze of patriotism to a pitch 
suilicient to illuminate surrounding nations, they are not less 
prolific in those which maintain the pure flame of philanthropy, 
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and cause it to encircle the globe. Nor are examples of this 
latter spirit less numerous than those of the former. This is 
manifest from the number and variety of those Institutions, ex- 
pressly formed and voluntarily supported for relieving the dis- 
tressed, instructing the ignorant, and d fusing the blessings of 
civilization, and the light of truth, over the savage and benighted 
cH si of the earth. Many of these institutions, so noble in 
principle and benevolent in design, were not only established 
when Britain was either contending against the combined 
powers of Europe, or defending her rights in one hemisphere, 
and raising her courageous arm against unbounded tyranny in 
the other; but owe their origin to men whose patriotism was 
never doubted, and whose philanthropy will adorn and enrich 
the pages of her history to the end of time. ‘Thus they derive 
additional importance, both from the period of their formation, 
and the character of thon by whom they are supported ; and 
whatever may be thought of the means that have been employed 
for carrying their purposes i into effect, or the success that has 
attended their exertions, none can jus tly withhold the meed of 
praise due to extraordinary purity of intention. 

It is neither our business nor inclination to investigate the 

Omparative merits of institutions of this kind, or to scrutinize 
their individual defects ; but only to state that it is to ‘the 
Missionary Society, instituted in London in 1795, for the sole 
purpose of diffusing the Gospel in heathen and other unenlight- 
ened countries,” that we are indebted for the present volume, 
which adds considerably to our stock of knowledge respecting 
the South of Africa; and especially relative to some districts 
which are not known to have been visited before by any 
European: and even this will not be destitute of interest to some 
persons who may be totally indifferent about the motives that 
produced it. ‘The occasion of Mr. Campbell’s journey is thus 
stated, in the advertisement prefixed to the work by the Di- 
rectors of the Society. 

At length it pleased God to remove by death that valuable man 
(Dr. *2 randerkemp) who superintended the African missions; wl:en 
the Directors thought it expedient to request one of their own body, 
the Rev. John Campbell, to visit the country, personally to inspect 
the different settlements, and to establish such regulations, in con- 
currence with Mr. Read, and the other Missionaries, as might be 
most conducive to the great end proposed :—the conversion of the 
heathen, keeping in view at the same time the promotion of their 
civilization. p. V1. 

The volume before us bears ample gy | that the Di- 
rectors did not make an improper choice in fixing upon Mr. 
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Campbell for the work ; in the execution of which, he has dis- 
played considerable diligence, fortitude, and prudence—qualities 
of the utmost importance to the object he had in view. The 
gualifications, however, of a complete Traveller in Africa, where 
every thing is so entirely opposed to all that is European, are 
such as seldom fall to the lot of an individual. To the essentials, 
possessed by Mr, Campbell, he should, at least, unite those of 
a Naturalist, a Botanist, a Mineralogist, and an Astronomer ; 
and be capable of describing, with his pen or his pencil, the 
things he saw and felt, so as to cause his readers, in some mea- 
sure, to see and feel them also. 

Mr. Campbell sailed from England on the 24th of June, 1812, 
and landed at the Cape on the 24th of October. He prudently 
remained some time at Cape Town and in its vicinity, for the 
purpose of obtaining the requisite information relative to the for- 
mer communications of the missionaries with the government of 
the Cape, to permit the sultry summer months to pass, and to get 
himself in some degree seasoned to the climate before he under- 
tock his journey inte the interior. Having made every requisite 
preparation, and obtained letters of introduction from His 
Excellency, Sir John Cradock, the Governor, to the several 
Landdrosts, through whose districts he expected to pass, Mr. C. 
left Cape Town on the 13th of February, 1813, and 


Proceeded first to Bethelsdorp, about five hundred miles east of 
the Cape; fromthence northward to Graaf Reynet, then to Griqua 
Town, and from thence to Lattakoo, a populous city, scarcely 
known to Europeans ; he afterwards visited several tribes of people, 
some of whom had never before seen a white man; several of their 
chiefs expressed their readiness to receive Christian Instructors. 
Mr. Campbell then returned to Griqua Town, from which place he 
travelled westward as far as Pella, on the other side of Africa, near 
the mouth of the Great Orange River, and from thence travelled 
southward, parallel to the west coast of Africa, till, after a laborious 
and perilous journey of nine months, he reached Cape Town in 
health and safety. p. vil. . 


Mr. Campbell has accompanied his work with a map of the 
southern part of Africa, on which he has laid down his route ; 
extending to about 3000 miles, over rocks, mountains, rivers, 
and deserts, of vast extent. ‘This journey was not, therefore, 
accomplished without privations, hardships, difficulties, and 
dangers; and when we reflect that it was not mere curiosity, a 
love of the marvellous, or a prospect of gain, that induced him 
to undertake it, but a desire to benefit men whose life scarcely 
surpasses animal existence, and whose knowledge is nearly on a 
level with that of the wild beasts with whom they share these 
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dreary abodes; we follow every step of his progress with a 
respect and an anxiety — per haps no other object could 
have inspired. But if a wvis?t to those regions for such a pur- 
pose can thus excite our feelings and command our regard, 
must we not allow it to be 

An act of the highest philanthropy, and a most exalted display 
of the power of Christian principles, for a missionary, for love to 
Jesus Christ and the souls of men, to leave E uropean society, and 
retire to this gloomy wilderness, merely to do good to its scattered 
and miser: ible inhabitants. p. 31. 

As animate rises above inanimate nature, and man was the 
principal object of Mr. Campbell’s journey, we shall chiefly 
confine our subsequent remarks to the same subject, and en- 
deavour to present our readers with a cursory view of society, 
as it appeared to this author in the southern extremity of the 
Old world. ‘The Boors, or occupiers of the land in the colony 
of the Cape, constitute the superior class in the interior of this 
southern portion of Africa; but even the lives of these, in man 
cases, is scarcely one degree above that of the animals from 
which they derive their principal means of subsistence. ‘The 
following extracts afford a pretty correct view of the subject. 

Many of the Boors have four or five stout sons, who, in conse- 
quence of the crowd of Hottentots about the house, have no oc- 
casion to put their hands to any work ; wherefore they sit with their 
legs across the greater part of the day, or else indulge in sleep: they 
sometimes bestir themselves to shoot for an hour. In this way 
their days and years pass on in miserable idleness, Perhaps the 
only thing which a Hottentot will have to do for a whole day is, 
to bring his master’s whip from the next room ; another will have 
to bring his mistress’ fire box, and place it under her feet ; a third, 
to bring two or three times wood from the fire to light his master’s 
pipe. Inthis way the Hottentots have their habits of idleness con- 
firmed and increased: the Boors feel life a burthen, because they 
have nothing to do, or talk of, and feeling themselves miserable, 
they endeavour to derive pleasure from making others miserable 
also. This account of a Boor’s life has been related by various 
persons to me, and appears, from what I saw, to be a true picture of 
many, though not of all. p. 81. 

Very few of the Boors, except in the vicinity of the Cape, 
cultivate any portion of their land; but either depend solely upon 
the produce of their cattle and sheep for subsistence, or purchase 
a little corn or flour at Cape ‘Town, or the neighbouring part of 
the colony. [heir aversion to the labor of sowing and reaping 
themselves is strongly marked in the following instance. 

Captain Andrews, at a military post, on the bank of the Fish- 
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river, in the eastern part of Albany, had constructed an engine 
to raise water from the river for his garden, which equally as- 
tonished the Boors and the Hottentots. 


He was very anxious that the Boor who lives near the fort should 
cultivate a piece of his farm to raise a little grain for bread ; and 
as an inducement to his consenting to the proposal, he offered to bring 


the water of two neighbouring fountains to water his ground; but 
all his arguments made no impression on the lazy Boor, who said it 
would be dye (or superfluous) trouble: he would rather send five 
days’ journey to purchase flour, than be at the trouble of ploughing, 
sowing, and reaping his ground. p. 120. 

Soon after this travelling party had re-entered the colony on 
the opposite or west side of Africa, they met a Boor, his wife, 
and an infant, who had set out for Cape Town, a distance of 
about 300 miles, “ to purchase grain; but having about half 
way obtained a sack of wheat for an ox, he and his family re- 
turned.” 

The following extract gives a finish to the picture, which is 
not easily surpassed. It deserves to be remarked, however, to 
the credit of these Boors, that ignorance and indolence have not 
yet swallowed up every virtue, as hospitality was conspicuous 
on almost every occasion. 

At seven in the evening (October 2nd, 1813,) we came to the first 
Boor’s house in the colony: his name is Lear: he has had ten 
daughters, who are all married: the parents were not above forty 
years of age. Their servants are Hottentots, and have the ap- 
pearance of extreme wretchedness, being covered with tattered 
skins worn by the sheep of former times, and their bodies so filthy, 
that they seem not to have been washed since they were born. The 
mistress sits with a long stick in her hand, commanding in the tone 
of a general, and her orders are instantaneously obeyed. 

The chief articles visible in the house were skins. There was a 
low table, and three things that once had been chairs. In the corner 
there was a space inclosed by a mud wall, about eighteen inches 
high, with some skins spread on the flcor of it, which probably was 
the family bed. Their son, a tall young man of eighteen years of 
age, was lying on his back in it, gazing at the strangers: his name 
was Daniel, and the place where he lay resembled aden. They 

rere very kind to us, furnishing us with plenty of milk, some butter, 
and a small loaf, which were valuable articles to people in our cir- 
cumstances. pp. 328—529. 


The original inhabitants, as Hottentots, Bushmen, Corannas, 
Griquas, Matchappees, Namacquas, &c., rank still lower in the 
scale of human beings. Some of them, indeed, are not alto- 
gether strangers to the cultivation of the ground; others have 
cattle, sheep, and goats, upon the produce of which they subsist 
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while 1y live by the chase and the spontaneous produce of 
the sot! a e, a he following incidental rem: wk conveys a clear 
‘dea of a Bushman’s manner of asain istence. 

‘Chis season (May) may be called t ishmen’s harves Be the 
sround being softened by the rain, they can easily sila up roots, 
not only for present consumption, but, if they chonse, for future 
use also, In summer they are supplied with locusts, which they 
dry ! pound into powder, which serves as a substitute for 


flour. 1). 130. 


»o totally averse are many of the tribes to labor, that Mr. C. 
asserts, Not withstanding they would undertake a journey of two 
ays for a little tobacco, they could not be induced to dig five 
spades-full of earth for the same reward. ‘Their houses in shape 
resemble an inverted tea-cup, and are principally composed of 
sticks thrust into the ground, and covered with mats. So exactly 
are the houses of each tribe alike, that ‘if you see only one 
Matchappee, Coranna, or Bushman’s house, you see an exact 
model of every house belonging to that particular nation, as 
icy hardly ever differ, even in size.” 

‘Their chief clothing consists of sheep skins thrown loosel 
around them, their bodies being covered with a kind of red 
clay or chalk mixed with grease: and in some places their heads 
with a blue powder: and this red covering not unfrequently 
constitutes their whole clothing. 

In reference to their knowledge, Mr. C. observes, respecting 
the Bushmen, and the same is applicable to other tribes, 


I understand that some of them have a confused idea of a Great 
Being, and actions which they consider it impossible for Man to 
effect, they ascribe to that Being ; but they have no know ledge that 
they are possessed of souls, and consequently no idea of a future 
state ( f existence. P- $14. 

Some of the tribes even appear to be destitute of this con- 
fused notion of a Deity. But the most civilized and ingenious 
nations that Mr. Campbell visited are the Matchappees, whose 

capital is Lattakoo; supposed to contain a population of 7500 
individuals. ‘This city is situated in the 26th degree of east lon- 
gitude, and about 200 miles north of the Great Orange River. 
‘They cultivate the ground, keep cattle, prepare skins for use, 
and are expert at making them into garments. 

[tis the province of the women to build their houses, to dig the 


fields, to sow, and reap ; and that of the men to milk the cows, make 
their clothes, and go to-war. p. 190. 


That the civilization of this tribe is superior to that of their 
neighbours, is sufficiently evident from the circumstance that 
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they are not wholly destitute of the imitative arts. ‘This 
appears from the following fact. 

Having heard of some paintings in Salakootoo’s house, we went 
to view them. We found them very rough representations of the 
camel-leopard, rhinoceros, elephant, lon, tiger, and stein-buck, 
which Salakootoo’s wife had drawn on the clay wall, with white and 
black paint. I[lowever, they were as well done as we expected, and 
may lead to something better. p. 194. 

The subscguent extracts furnish such a picture of African 
Royalty, as forms a striking contrast with regal dignity in other 
parts of the globe; end can scarcely fail of putting the risible 
muscles of our readers in motion. Mr. Campbell and his com- 
panions having visited the wife of Salakootoo, the king’s uncle ; 
they found her with a family of children 
sitting in the enclosure in the front of the house, grinding tobacco 
between two stones. | Mr. C. continues.) We next visited the queen, 
who had also a family of fine children, who were sitting round a fire 
ia the corner of the yard. p. 184. 

The women here (Lattakoo) are the farmers. Even the Queen 
digs the ground along with the other females. The instrument 
they use is a kind of pick-axe; they all sing while at work, and 
strike the ground with their axes according to time, so that no one 
gives a stroke more than another: thus they make labor an 
amusement. p. ZOL. 

‘he Royal Family were at dinner in a corner of their yard, out- 
side the house. ‘The King’s distinction seemed to consist in his 
sitting next the pot that contained the boiled beans, on which they 
were dining, and having the only spoon we saw, with which he 
helped himself and his friend » by putting a portion into each hand 
asit was held out to him. One of the princesses was employed in 
cutting, with an axe, a dried paunch, into small pieces, and putting 
them into a pot to be boiled, either to complete that repast, or to 
serve for another soon after. One of Mateebe’s (the King) sisters 
was cutting up a filthy look ing piece of flesh, and putting it into 
the same pot. Cert: inly a an i ngh shman would be dy ing for want 
of food before he accepted aa invitation to dine with the King of 
Lattakoo, p. 210. 

Having thus presented our readers with a slight view of the 
state of society in those parts of Africa that were visited by Mr, 
Campbell, and which have also experienced the least control 
from foreign influence; we shall conclude this article with a 
cursory glance at those districts where civilization and instruction 
have been attempted. On this head we must be very brief; a 
few facts, however, will enable our readers to contrast the two 
States, and draw their own conclusions; and we conceive that 
the testimony of those native chiefs who have witnessed the 
effects of instruction upon others without participating in its be- 
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nefits themselves, must be allowed to be unequivocal evidence. 
Munaneets, the uncle and deputy of the King, said, after Mr. 
C. had explained to him the object of their visit to Lattakoo, 

i acknowle -dge the things you have to tell us are good, from the 
change they have made on the Griquas and Corannas at Klaar 
Water. p. 192 

An old Bushm: in being informed what was our business in this 
country, and that the Mach: ippees, Corannas, and his own country- 
men onthe Malalareen, had agreed to receive instructors, said, 
Instruction is good, for they hi id had peace ever since it came into 
the country. p. 216. 

The following facts prove that the people of Bethelsdorp, 
the miss ionary sti ition near Algoa B 3 have not only imbibed 
some portion of that industry which is the constant handmaid of 

civilization; but also exhibit some traces of that benevolence 
which springs from Gospel influence, and is one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Christian character. 

I found among them e?ghteen different employments, viz. smiths, 
carpenters, waggon-makers, basket-makers, blanket-makers, (viz. 
of sheep’s skins sewed together very neatly, bought by officers in 
the army, &c.) tobacco-pipe makers, sawyers, turners, hewers of 
wood, carriers, soap-boilers, mat-manulacturers, stocking-makers, 
tailors, brick-makers, thatchers, coopers, and lime-burners ; like- 
wise an auctioneer and a miller. p. 93. 

[ found also a fund maintained by the members of the institution 
for the support of the poor and sick, which at present amounts to 
two hundred and fifty rix dollars. Each rix dollar is four shillings 
currency. The people have also offered to build an asylum for 
their reception. p. 94. 

Is it not truly animating to Christian benevolence, to see a 
sprig from that tree of British munificence, ** whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations,” taking root, blossoming, and 
yielding fruit on the eastern shores of Southern Africa ! 

On the 7th of August, 1813, when our travellers had a mect- 
ing with all the male inhabitants of Griqua ‘Town, which is 
situated on the north of the great Orange River, to consult about 
regulations for the protection of the lives and property of the 
community ; after some preparatory explanation, fourteen laws, 
et referring to the pr incipal crimes that are generally 
committed, were agreed to by all present. It was also agreed, 


That the framing of other laws should be deferred ti]l circum- 
stances, which might arise, should point out their necessity. 

That their two Captains, or Chiefs, should continue to act as 
E : . } so ae 
commanders in things requiring tne public safety against foreign 
attacks. p. 253. 

They likewise resolved, that nine Magistrates should be chosen 

y like resolved, t g C 
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to act as judges at Grigua Tow Ny and one at each of the two pri: 
c tpal out- ity sts, who is to judge in smaller c cases, but others ure te 


be remitted to the judge S$ at Grigna ‘Town. 

That the two captains, Bern and Kok, with Messrs. Anderson 
and Janz, be a court of appeal. 

That the limits of their country be marked out in the course of 
one month, and the magistrates chosen. p. 255. 

The judicious laws that were adopted, were principally drawn 
up by Mr. engeens ; and it was our intention to have inserted 
them in this place, but our limits ee From the information 
Mr. C. received during his visit to Lattakoo, there does not ap- 
pear to be a doubt that Dr. Cowan, Lieutenant Denovan, with 
twenty men of the Cape regiment, a Boor, and a person from 
Klaar Water, who went from the Cape to explore the interici 
ot Africa, about seven years before Mr. C., were all murdered 
by the Wanketzens; a tribe who live on the north of the 
Matchappees. ‘Uhis horrid transaction took place near the town 
of Melita. Mr. Campbell has accompanied his journal with 
several plates, sapootoneany natural scenery, 3 modes of building, 
utensils and weapons, the junction of rivers, &c. which make 
¢ more interesting and valuable. He has also subjoined 
an appendix, containing a variety of information respecting 
Caffraria, the Island of Madagascar, the Isle of France, and 
several other subjects. 

His work being mercly a brief journal of transactions as they 
occurred, did not call for el egance of style, or great depth of re- 
mark; yet it is, in gene ral, perspicuously written, and if his 
observations are not always profound, they are at least useful. 


Art. VI. A Visit to Paris in 1814; being a Review of the 
Moral, Political, Intellectual, and Social "Condition of the 
French Capital. By Joun Scorr, Editor of the Champion. 
London, Longman and Co. 1815. pp. 338. 


‘Pus work exhibits, in the conduct of its author, a singular 
contrast to the character of the people whom it professes to de- 
lineate. Instead of moving on through the ga y variety of Parisian 
enjoyment, and fluttering lightly over every y gaudy object, he 
fixes on the prominent features by which he is attracted, and 
never leaves them till he has exhausted the fund of observation 
which they supply. ‘The French seldom think, but he is always 
thinking. The most dreadful events speedily fade away from 
their imaginations; but he cannot see a large bonnet, or a long 
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waist, Without stopping to moralize. He is a true English Wri- 
ter; and appears more strikingly so, from u 1¢ Opposite qualities 
of the subject he has chosen for his enquiries. 


YZ 


We hesitate a little when we speak ¢ of eile character of the 


Parisians 3 we might as well describe the color of the cameleon 
> their character. “Ther only fixed characteristic is that the 
re always changing. At one moment they are gorged with 

bloo d and carn: we: the next, they sport in all the refined elegance 

of the most airy frivolity. One day, t they weep at the sight of the 
daughter of their murdered sover eign ; ; the next, they hear with- 
out emotion that she has been forced to tlee the country which 
is her inheritance. ‘They live only in the present moment. Of 
he past, ty canaiadal nothing: abcut the future they take no 
concern. Vice, therefore, does not degrade them either in their 


own opinion, or in that of shiose around them: the memory of 
the stain passes away; and, if virtue be the fashion, a French- 
man is at liberty to be virtuous. It is but justice to them, how- 
ever, to admit, that of all people they best understand the art of 


living—the art of being happy, while fortune smiles—and of 


laughing at her with all their hearts when she frowns. Among 
them a burst of gricf ends in a burst of laughter. ‘They have 
no thoughts “too deep for tears”—no joys too rapturous for 
smiles—nothing solid or durable; and least of all, any thing to 
evince that they are immortal beings, belonging to a race whose 
origin and end are in heaven. 

Of these observations, harsh as they may appear, there are 
abundant proofs in the work beforeus. ‘T he following remarks 
— gly illustrate the exceeding fickleness of the French. 


he fronts of all the public buildings at Paris, and not a few of the 
private ones, give a testimony partly whimsical and partly melan- 
choly, that governments, creeds, and other serious matters are here 
introduced, danced for awhile before the eyes, and finally displaced 
as if they were so many figures of a magic lanthorn. The palaces 
having originally been impressed with the symbols of i Bour- 
bons, that were battered down by the cannon of the Jacobins, 
tor some time displayed the insignia of the : republic, until they were 
covered with N’s by the jacobini cal, consular,imperial Napoleon; and 
during my visits the French artists were racking their ingenuity to 
discover the neatest methods of turning the letter N into an L for 
Louis, or an H for Henry the Fourth. The statue of the latter 
monarch on the Pont Neuf, having been thrown down by the revolu- 
tionists, the place it occupied was filled by a representation of his own 
person, and if France did not feel the change as unseemly or un- 
grateful, it was not to be expected that the Emperor should. But 
the Emperor had in turn vanished, when | first crossed the Pont 
Neuf, and Henry the Fourth was rising again in plaster. One of 
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the first hotels in Paris was named by its proprietor, Hotel de la 
Guerre, during the predominance of the fortunes of Buonaparte ; 
but scarcely had the eagle given place to the lily when a re-baptism 
was celebrated, and Hotel de Commerce in large letters now gives 
an important sanction to the returned family and their system. 
The Hotel de la Victoire, its dream of glory o’er, has subsided into 
the Hotel de la Paix. But the most remarkable instance of this 
tergiversation is furnished by the front of the coffee-house, which, 
asa public pro: f of the fervent loyalty of its proprietor to his impe- 
rial ruler, the painter was in the act of consecrating with the words 
de l’Empereur, when it chanced that the allies entered Paris and 
Buonaparte was deposed. As a few hours’ deliberation sufficed to 
turn the current of the allegiince of the most devoted of all senates, 
a few dashes of the brush converted de PEmpereur into des Empe- 
reurs, and this delicate comp!iment mine host doubtless expected 
would be much esteemed by the allied monarchs when they entered. 
as conquerors into the capital of France. 


Since Mr. Scott’s remarks were written, another alarming 
change has suddenly been effected in France. The statues and 
effigies of Napoleon have been restored—the hotels have assumed 
their old denominations, and thedecorations of the eagle have taken 
place of the scarcely raised ensigns of thelily. What the next trans- 
mutation may be, we pretend not to divine. But it 1s probably not 
far distant ; and we may expect soon to hear of another new con- 
$titution, new music, and new cockades. It appears as if it would 
be gratifying to the good folks at Paris to change their government 
as they do their dress—with the changes of the seasons. 

The capital of France is, however, still interesting among cities, 
from the matchless monuments of art which it contains. On 
these our author enlarges with a laudable enthusiasm, and cri- 
ticises with judgment and feeling. We agree with him in la- 
menting that Paris should be thus adorned: for, however con- 
venient it may be for the student to find the spoils of Italy con- 
centrated in the Louvre, it is impossible they can be contemplated 
there, with that deep interest which they must have excited in 
the venerable sanctuaries from which they were torn. While in 
these, the view of them was accompanied by a thousand affect- 
ing associations, which rendered them almost sacred; instead of 
which the mind is now filled with ideas of rapacity and human mi- 
sery. Besides, the zeal of the student was heightened by the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter in reaching the object of his wish : he 
entered on the study of ancient models with a far higher ardor after 
a journey over the Alps, than he can possibly feel amid the 
gaieties and dissipations of Paris. We thank Mr. Scott for the 
excellent observations his work contains. For light reading, 
it is sometimes too deep—its moral disquisitions too frequent. 
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Of himself we would say, that, notwithstanding his connexion 
with the race of reformists, he, much to his credit, differs from 
them in both feeling and expressing an abhorrence of the arch 
enemy to the freedom and happiness of mankind. He has 
looked on the splendors and gaieties of Paris with an undazzled 


eye; and evinced a taste for the noble and solid, in preference 
to the showy and unsubstantial. 


Art. VIL. The Truth to which Christ came into the World to 
bear witness. A Sermon preached at Llanarth and Carmar- 
then, on September 30, and October 15, 1814. Being a se- 


quel to a Sermon preached at St. Peter’s, Oxford, 1790. By 
the Bishop of St. Davin’s. 


Prerace.—The discourse, to which the following sermon is a 
sequel, was preached at Oxford in the year 1790, on Christ’s de- 
elaration of his divinity, attested and interpreted by his living wit- 
nesses, the Jews, who charged him with calling himself the Son of 
God, in a sense that made himself God and equal with God. 

A lapse of five and twenty years since the publication of the 
former discourse has afforded me many opportunities of reviewin 
the argument and the objection, which I have not neglected. The 
results of this long acquaintance with my subject (verbo absit in- 
vidia) I have submitted to the judgment of the reader in the fol- 
lowing sermon. And here I think it a duty which I owe to the 
less experienced reader, and to the common faith, which we pro- 
fess, to declare, that the progress of my inquiry has uniformly con- 
firmed my beliefin the divinity of Christ; and strengthened my 
convictions, that his divinity was the truth, to which he came into 
the world to bear witness ; and that his atonement on the cross for 


the sins of mankind, was the great work, which he came to 
fulfil. 


After this introduction, and showing the weakness of Mr. 
Wakefield’s objection to the evidence given by the Jews of our 
Saviour’s Divinity, the Bishop observes, 

If we can establish the proof of Christ’s divinity by bis own 
testimony, interpreted by his own contemporaries and hearers, and 
reported by his apostles, there is an end of the controversy cons 
cerning the pretended Unitarianism of the two first centuries, as 
maintained by Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsham, or the three first, as 
was still more absurdly asserted by Mr. Lindsey. 


He then proceeds to establish the proof in the way proposed ; 
but states, in passing, that Mr. Burgh had succeeded, in his 
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Inquiry into the Opinions of the writers of the Three First Cen 
turies, in proving, Mr. Lindsey’s position to be false by the 
testimony of every Christian writer of the three first centuries, 
without a single exception, and that the contradictory of his po- 
sition was true. 

Ilis Lordship takes his text from St. John’s Gospel, xviii, 37 
and 38.— ‘To this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth, heareth a y voice. Pilate saith 
unto him, What is truth?” He first discusses the two inte- 
resting questions, What is truth? le what is that truth to 
which Curist came into the world to bear witness? And then 
endeavours to establish the divinity of our Saviour on the 25- 


sertious of his disc iples and apostles 5 but cl hiefy on our Sa- 
viour’s ; own heéld cold and admissions, an! on his miracles 
and « sikh, This done, he incultates and enforces the neccs- 


sity of good works, but more particularly (as arising natu- 
rally and immediately out of his text) the absolute and indis- 
pensable necessity of sound faith, Now, we who do not 
presume to reason against revelation, and who are not wise 
beyond what is written, highly commend the course which the 
learned prelate has taken. For, whatever some opinionated peo- 
ple may allege, there are, in these times, to be discovered in 
the world much fewer errors in men’s morals, than in their be- 
lief: and from the circumstance of the Bishop of St. David’s 
having been induced to resume this subject after a lapse of five 
and twenty years, it is plain that he thinks so. The whole 
d.scourse is marked with good sense, candor, and christian 
zeal; and we are sure our readers will be much gratified by the 
following quotation ; 


In proportion then as we see and feel the value of religious 
truth, must be our indignaticn at the temerity and perverseness of 
those unbelievers, who would expunge from the Gospel all its es- 
sential doctrines ; and at the irreliyion of ot hers, who, in direct op- 
position to the Gospel, hold all religious opinions to be matters of 
indifference; and assert that, ‘ His can’t be wrong, whose life is 
in the right ;’ as if the same authority which says, without holiness 
no man must see the Lord, did not also say, without faith it is im- 
possible to please God. How deceitful ail sch reasoning is, which 

underrates the necessity of a right faith, we may judge from the 
single example of Cornelius, the virtuovs heathen, to whom St. 
Peter was sent to carry the glad tidings ot the Gospel. Whose life 
could have been more in the right than his was? Yetto him was 
St. Peter sent to instruct him in the faith of Christ, and to testify 
that ‘through his name, whosoever believeth in him, should receive 
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remission of. sins :’ through his name, thatis, forhis sake, and on 
account of his atonement for t!-e sins of mankind. This joint ef- 
ficacy of Christ’s atonement on one hand, and of our faith on the 
other, for the remission of sins, Christ strongly marked, when he 
said, ‘as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish but have eternal life.’ 

The best moral life, thereiore, does not supersede the necessity 


of a right faith, When we wre told in one of our creeds that * who- 
soever will be saved, it is necessar 


y above «ll things to hold the Ca- 
tholic faith,’ that is, faith in the holy Trinity, some persons not 
comparing scripture with scripture, nor attending to the grounds of 
the chr stlan revelation, are apt to charge this declaration of the in- 
dispensable necessity of faith, and the damnatory clause, as it is 
called, with want of charity. Yet doesnot our Saviour say, * He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned ;’ that is, shall perish everlastingly. Again: 

The knowledge of Christ’s divinuy leaves no room for unbe- 
lief in that faith, into which we were all baptized, faith in the 
Holy Trinity, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. For if Christ be 
God, as the Father is God, he must be in nature and power, as 
well as will, one God with the Pather. And if the Holy Ghost be 
God, which his divine attributes prove him to be, he must be one 
God with the Father and the Son; for the same scriptures which 
distinguish the three divine persons, and ascribe to each the attti- 
butes of Deity, assure us also, that there is only one God. Belief 
in the Trinity is that, which chiefly distinguishes us from modera 
fews, from Mahometans, and Heathens; and therefore it cannot 
be too distinctly understood, and tenaciously held by us. ‘This es- 
sential tenet of Christianity is unfortunately too often considered as 
a doctrine above our comprehension, and therefore neglected, as a 
subject about which we need not be solicitous. We might for the 
same reason neglect the doctiine of God’s omnipresence, which it 
is impossible for us to comprehend. No one could be indifferent 
to this doctrine, who did but bear in mind, that it is the founda- 
tion of the Christian religion, (for, as L said before, it is the faith 
into which we are all baptized) that the belief of it is that which 
makes us Christians, and consequently, that unbelievers in the 
Trinity are not Christians. 

In these conclusions you see all the weight and interest of the 
question resulting from my text, What is the truth to which Christ 
came into the world to bear witness ? You see how. the examination 
of this question embraces the deepest interests—our faith, our hopes, 
our very name as Christians. When in our search after the truth, 
we find the Gospel represented in the New Testament as a mystery, 
we learn that a religion without mystery, that is, without doctrines 
which human reason could not have discovered, is not Christianity ; 


that the mysterious doctrines of Christianity are those which come 
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nearest to us as Christians, and that doctrines which it was impos 
sible for human reason to discover, or adequately to explain, are 
easy to receive, and to be believed on the authority of the written 
word of God. When we observe, that in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of mora! duties there is nomystery, that the charge for which 
Christ died was no question in morals, and that the difference in 
religion, which distinguishes us from Jews end other unbelievers, is 
not a moral difference, we may be sure that something besides 
moral duty is necessary to make us Christians, and to secure our 
salvation ; and therefore that the most virtuous life does not super- 
sede the necessity of a right faith. And when we are directed te 
prove all things, and to contend earnestly for the faith; and are 
moreover taught that without faith it is impossible to please God ; 
we have at once a caution against the indifference which would 
pers sade us that we have no concern with the mysterious doctrines 
of religion, as well as a motive to diligence in the study of the 
scriptures, that we may be made wise unto salvation ; and may ac- 
quire that steadiness of faith, and firmness of religious principle, 
which may enable us to please God in all our actions, and to glorify 


his holy name. 


ArT. VIII.—Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, 
during the years 1810 and 1811: by a French Traveller, 
With remarks on the Country—its Arts, Literature, and 
Politics; and on the manners and customs of its Inhabitants. 
In Two Vols. Edinburgh. Constable and Co. 1815. 


WE predict that this book will become a favorite with lite- 
rary loungers. It treats of a great variety of matter, and the 
style of itis rapid andeasy. ‘The author seems to have omitted 
10 opportunity of acquiring information; and the circumstance 
of his being a foreigner, adds to his merit, as he writes, in ge- 
neral, in good English. He appears to be a very chatty, good- 
humoured, versatile sort of gentleman—fond of seeing every 
thing he hears of, and of telling every thing he has seen; and 
all this with so little appearance of form or previous arrange- 
ment, that an inquisitive petson, in looking through his pages, 
will experience something like the gratification afforded te 
minds of a peculiar turn, on over-hearing a private conversa- 
tion, or getting a peep at a confidential letter. He says of 
himself in his preface : 

The writer of this journal has spent nearly two years in Great 
Britain, without any other object than that of seeing the country, 
He was born ia France, and had resided more than twenty years in 


‘are 
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the United States of America before he made this voyage. To 
give the friends he had lett in America the pleasure of following 
him upon the map,—of seeing and thinking with him,—and, in 
order to retain some traces of new objects, the remembrance of 
which would otherwise soon have faded on his memory, he sent, 
from the beginning, a journal of what he did and saw, faith- 
fully and plainly recorded. Sucha journal is like gathering fruit 
into a basket. If you attempt it only with your hands, when they 
are full, you drop what you have already, in endeavouring to get 
more. 

The journal was written in English, because the things and per- 
sons the traveller saw, were best described in the language of the 
country, which is become familiar to him by long habit. It was 
seen in England by a few friends, who read parts of it with interest, 
and tor the first time in his life, the idea eutered his mind of writin 
a book! He does not mean to throw any responsibility on his 
friends; none of them pressed him to publish; he did not yteld to 
their solicitations; and he alone is answerable for the consequences, 
alarming as they may be. He was, indeed, encouraged by the 
consideration, that no travels in England, by a native of France, 
had come to his knowledge deserving of notice. M. Faujas de St. 
Fond gave all his attention to minerals; Madame Koiand, Ma- 
dame de Genlis, and Madame de Stael, have spoken incidentally of 
what they have seen in England, through the medium of their va- 
rious prejudices, or for effect in works of imagination. In remoter 
times, the Chevalier Hamilton published only the chronique scanda- 
leuse of a profligate court. Sully thought only of his embassy. 

Their present successor didnot merely traverse England ; he lived 
in it without business, and was not pressed for time. His wife, 
who is English, was with him; and he owes to her introduction a 
greater share of domestic intimacy than foreigners usually enjoy in 
England, or indeed in any country. His acquaintance with the 
language enabled him to observe with greater ease and accuracy 
than the generality of French tourists. In short, he might hope to 
do better what none had done well. 

Private anecdotes have been excluded as much as possible. It 
is a great sacrifice; for they do not merely amuse the reader, but 
they initiate him into the peculiarities of national manners, and the 
mysteries of domestic life. They instruct without the form of in- 
struction. You may give them to your friends: but it is an un- 
pardonable indelicacy to make a public exhibition of those who 
have opened their docrs to you, and shown you kindness. 


We highly approve the feeling which dictated the preceding 
sentence, and are sorry that our limits do not allow us to give 
the whole of the preface, which is obviously written, not under 
the supposed necessity of saying something, but because the 
author really had something essential to say. The beginning of 
the journal is dated Dec. the 24th, 1809. The author tells us 
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about packets and custom-house officers, and says: « I over- 
heard the head seizer asking the Captain, whether he preferred 
having his wine or his spirits seized; and the Captain seemed to 
take the proposal in very § rood ~? Lae told me afterwards the 
man was very /rend/y to hie # f the women at Falmouth, 
he says, that they “ move about wi an elastic gait, on the 
light fantestic pe itten, making a universal clatter of iron upon 
the pavement.” /untastic is not exactly the word we should 
have chosen to designate that clumsy defence for the female foot, 
which it is intended to describe. 

Of the beautiful seat of Lord Mount Edgecumbe, we are pre- 
sented with a long desc: ip’ ion, elucidated by a map and an ele- 
vation of « a small cothic ruin of modernerection.” Weare, 
however, told rat! rer cavalier ‘ly, that “ there is nothing done at 
Mount Edgecumbe, whichagentleman of moderate fortune could 
not perform; and nature herself has been at no great expense of 
bold rocks or mountains; it is a lump of earth sloping to the 
water, more or less abruptly, but with great variety, and deeply 
indented with bays.” When our author gets to Exeter, he is 
delighted with the chantin; g, or as he terms it, the chant in the 
cathedral, and assures us that « angels in heaven cannot sing bet- 
ter.” Of the opportunities of comparative judgment between 
the celestial choristers, and those of the good city of Exon, 
which may have been afforded to our French-American friend, 
we are ignorant; and shall for the present rest satisfied with his 
assurance. He pronounces the Exchange at Bristol to be « in 
excellent style;” and concerning the manner of living of the 
wealthy inhabitants of that city, he assures us, that “ Lucullus 
dines with Lucullus every day.” He terms the Hot-well “a 
harmless medical spring.” Harmless aid medical are two words 
which we are always happy to find in connection, but are in- 
clined to doubt whether medicinal would not have conveyed his 
meaning better. He is quite in raptures with the cream-colored 
buildings of Bath. We fear, however, that the residents in 
that favorite ci ity will not be much gratified to have it reported 
that “ Bath is a sort of great monastery, inhabited by single 
people, particularly superannuated fem rales. No trade, no ma- 
nufactures, no occupations of any sort, except that of killing 
time, the most laborious of all.” Our author at last arrives in 


London, and we must think him very fortunate in his morning 
perambulations through the streets of the metropolis, for he 
says, ‘¢ | have heard no cries in the streets,—seen few beggars, 


~—no obstructions or stoppages of carriages, each taking to the 
left.” 
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The author shines in his observations on the comforts and 
dis-comforts of society, and speaks of the loneliness of isolation 
in a crowd, with all the éuct of a gentleman whose quickness ot 
feeling and accuracy of moral perception entitle him to partici- 
pate in select conversation. He says: 


ry*) 


he letters we broucht have not procured many useful or agree- 
= > ac yualt tances 5 som: > oO f them have not been ft lowe d by the 

chtest act of politeness ; and althou of we have to acknowlec Ige 
a attentions of some persons, their number is very small, and we 
fee] al nein the crowd. London isa giant : strangers can only 
reach his fect. Shut up in our apartments, well w: med and well 
lighted, and where we seem to want nothing but a little of that 
jinmense society in the midst of which we are suspended, but not 
mixed, we have full leisure to observe i its outward aspect and gene- 
ral movements, and listen to the roar ot its waves, brcaxing around 
us in measured time, like the tides of the ocean. 


The detail of the author’s views and opinions of the amuses 
ments, occupations, and accommodations of London, is exceed- 
ingly amusing; but we find ourselves obliged to pass by much 
matter, which will reward the attention of the reader of the 

work. Painting seems a favorite subject with the writer, many 
of his criticisms are in good taste, but some of his assertions 
rather bold. He does justice to the inimitable grace and truth 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ designs; but exaggerates the reproach 
which has been cast upon tne coloring of this great master, by 
coolly assuring us that ** many of his pictures are now onl 
black and white.” From pictures, Monsieur (we wish he had 
indulged us with his name) makes a sudden digression to dinners, 
and after the names of Lawrence, Wikie, Shee, &ec. we find 
ourselves imtroduced to a bill of fare, or rather a ground-plan 
of a dinner d-la-mode at Mrs. Glasse’s, and tantalized with 
« fish, oyster-sauce, fowls, soup, &c.” An elaborate receipt 
for making a plum- pudding 1 Is gencrously given in a note; and 
to guard his readers against the calemianss error of the | reache 
man, who served up to hise xpectant friends the boiled ingredients 
for his boudin anglais in a tureen, the author has been so kind 
as to specify that « the cloth is to be taken from it before serv- 
ing.” From English bee:, and English pudding, nothing can be 
more natural than the transition to Mr. Whitbread; and the 
House of Commons supplies the subject of a considerable por- 
tion of the book. After politics we return to pictures, and then 
are introduced to the theatres. Some of our dramatic pieces 
al = performers are very well criticised. Our author has a happy 

alent for working round from one subject to another. With- 


a. 
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out the shock of a sudden transition, and immediately after find- 
ing him discussing the merits of « We fly by Night,” « Hit 
or Miss,” Cooke and Mrs. Siddons, we perceive ourselves, we 
know not how or why, entangled with Gale Jones and Sir 
Francis Burdett, the wrongs of electors, and the rights of 
ministers. Among the fashionable follies ot the day, the 
barouche-club is not omitted; and our author, who really draws 
well for an amateur, presents his readers with vignette represen- 
tations of our stage coaches, and then we come back to Mrs. 
Siddons again. Deep thinkers may find some interest, but we 
fear not much consolation, in viewing the statement given of the 
national debt; and the depreciation of the currency of the 
country: but readers of a more ordinary class will be much 
better pleased by the infinite variety of miscellaneous matter 
which is supplied by visits to Bury St. Edmond’s, Salisbury, 
Chepstow, ‘Tenby, Llangollen, &c. &c. From Chester and 
Liverpool, our tourist makes his way through the country of the 
Lake-poets to Scotland, where he observes, as many others have 
done before him, that the costume of the highlanders bears a close 
resemblance to the dress of the Roman soldiery; and is ver 
angry that ‘ the vulgar contrivance of hats and shoes” should 
betray the northern barbarian.” It does not betray them all. 
In the account of Edinburgh and its vicinity, we find all that 
we expected to find, anda great deal more. Our author cannot 
be accused of that frequent indulgence of moral feeling and 
metaphysical enquiry, which men of pleasure, and men of 
business are apt to call prosing ; but as an occasional specimen 
of that nature, we select the following passage. « Close to 
Edinburgh, on the slope of Catton Hill, the tomb of Hume is 
shown, a sort of low tower which he himself built in his life- 
time, to receive all that was to remain of his existence. ¢ L’im- 
mortalité,’ says Villeterque, ¢ est le songe du dernier sommeil : 
on ne se reveille pas pour en jouir.’ Failacious as the sentiment 
of immortality may seem to some, they still desire that the re- 
membrance of them should be preserved. 

The sight of Loch Katrine, by aid of the poetry of Walter 
Scott, calls from our lively traveller some observations, which 
we will give to our readers, trusting, that the justness of the 
sentiment will excuse some trifling inelegance in the diction. 
His style is not always classical, but it is always intelligible, and, 
as a foreigner, he certainly does wonders; were it only in say- 


ing and admitting what follows. 


True poets in France write in prose. First among them I 
should certainly name Jean Jaques Rousseau, who wrote nothing 
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good in verse; the author of Paul and Virginia; of Telemaque; 
of Corinne. If poetry was only what the dictionary of the Aca- 
demy calls it, art de faire des ouvrages en vers, or, according to 
Johnson’s definition, metrical composition ; then, indeed, these writers 
were no poets. But they were eminently so, if poetry is the art of 
exciting the imagination, either by a representation of material ob- 
jects, or by an imitation of the language of our passions and affec- 
tions, and in domg this with the truth of nature, in a manner that 
all may feel who are capable ot feeling. 

A work of genius often fixes the attention of the reader less 
than one that 1s merely good, and not more than a bad one, although 
from a very different cause. ‘The mind is carried away from the 
ideas and sentiments expressed in the first, by those it suggests, it 
slumbers over the last, and gives its full and undivided attention 
to the second, 

The poetry of almost all foreign nations is different from the 
French ; and those who are acquainted with the latter only, can 
scarcely form an idea of what is meant by poetry. ‘That wondrous 
art of awakening the mind to strong emotions, by happy expres- 
sions, and words of magic import, arranged in measured and _ har- 
monious lines; of fixing as they pass, some of those fleeting name- 
less thoughts that swell the heart, and dim the eyes; and, as the 
crowd of strange forms, creatures of another world, and deeds of 
hands unseen, rush on the mind like a mighty torrent, of snatchin 
a few drops from the hurrying stream, and giving a color anda 
name to the invisible creation. 


Our author visits Mr. Southey, of whose works he appears 
competent to judge; and then we find him again at Edinburgh, 
attending the high court of justiciary, of which the proceedings 
supply the subject of a learned note. We are then led to the 
‘¢ plaisant paths of poesy,” by his introduction to Mr. Walter 
Scott, of whom he does not say much, although he gives a dee 
scription of his features and complexion. Some of the by-play 


in our author’s performance is very good: he says of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson 


It is more amusing than the best novel, and more useful than the 
best history. As a portrait from nature of the manners, customs, 
and ways of thinking of his own time, delineated with a simplicity, 
and a candour of vanity, which set criticism and ridicule at defiance ; 
you find yourself in the best society the country could afford; the 
most learned, the cleverest, and the most witty, It is conversation, 
all substance and spirit, never languid, weak or insignificant; enjoy- 
ed without the painful effort of bearing a part in it, or the fidgetty 
consciousness of your own dullness and silence. 


The second volume opens with a geological exposé of the 
Wernerian and Huttonian theories: to that succeeds a critique 


—_ © 
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on the Edinburzh Review, after which we find a rood deal of 
interesting writing under the following heads, Dunbar— Aln- 

wick—Newcastle—Lancastrian School—Leeds—Castleton— 
Peak’s-hole —Chatsworth— Matlock—Dove-dale—Litchfield— 
Birmingham—The Lea agley—Blenheim—Oxford— 
The King—W indsor—Pictures, and at length, after an absence 
of nine months, we find our ingenious wanderer once more in 
London. He makes several agreeable jaunts to Chiswick, 

Twickenham, &c. and attends service in Westminster Abbey. 

We are afraid that the tone of his enthusiasm must have been 
considerably lowered by his abode in England and Scotland, since 
instead of being paragoned with the empyrean psalmody, the 
chanting is simply said to be * very fine.” ‘This nice observet 
is very severe upon the officiating clergyman, whom he calls a 
“ purple- faced, short-necked man, forcing his hollow, vulgar, 
insincere voice through a fat narrow passage. ” Daily expe- 
rience unhappily convinces us, that the voice may be the organ 
of insincere sentimen ts, but an éustucere voice is an expression 
new to us. Our tourist seems scarcely to have recovered from 
the disgust excited by this poor gentleman's apoplectic complec- 
tion and defective intonation, betore he goes to see Mr. West’s 
picture of Christ healing the sick. The grand question of 
the education of the poor is liberally discussed; and, like the 
grand duchess of Oldenburgh, Monsieur goes to see the great 
breweries, and makes very rational observations upon them. 
His inquiries embrace a wide circle—the hberty of the press; 
British empire in India; vaccination; the Prince Regent’s féte, 


We are waiting, he says, only for a change of wind to go oh 
board the ship which is to carry us away, for ever perhaps, from a 
country where we have been received with kindness, and where we 
leave a few iriends. Ir I was asked at this moment, fer asummary 
opinion of what I have seen in England, { might probably say, that 
its political institutions present a detail of corrupt practices, of pro- 
fusion, and of personal ambition under the mask of public spirit, 
very carelessly put on, more disgusting than I should have expect- 
ed: the workings of the selfish passions are exhibited in all their 
nakedness and deformity. On the other hand, I should admit very 
readily, that I have found the great mass of the people richer, 
happier, and more respectable than any other with which I am 
acquainted. I have seen prevailing among all ranks of people that 
emulation of industry and independence, w hich characterizes a state 
of advancing civilization, properly directed, ‘The manners, and 
the whole deportment of superiors to interiors, are marked with 
that just revard and circum: pection, which announce the presence 
ot laws equal for all. By such signs I know this to be the best 
government that ever existed. I sincerely admire it in its results, 


, "'y ° ’ : 
Myers’s System of Geography. Sl 
but I cannot say I particularly like the means. What I dislike here, 
I might be told, belongs to human nature in general; to the world, 
rather than to England particularly. It may be so, and I shall not 
PEF EY Ce BREE pT IP TE PA 
UNAacCTLAKe Ge Pal. TiC Oi Cledls rive one or the ower. 
owe —— f} m. | > re. S| | - a . { 
With some candid reflections on the british character, and a 
brief narration of some of the phenomena, which mterest the 


Ovselvalt pasoChper 4 uring “ VOYaye > tiie book closes. 
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Art. UX. A Compendious System of Modern Geography. 
By ‘Thomas Mye rs, A. M. 8vo. pp. 520. 18 Maps. 2s. boards: 
Concluded from page 37. No. I. 


Ln omission of the present part of this article in our first 
number arose from an accidental occurrence, which it is unne- 
cessary for us to explain; and as we consider the extract 
from the author’s preface, given in our preceding number, 
as a brief, but accurate description of the whole work, 
our principal business will be to justify this opinion, by a 
few extracts, and to point out some particulars in which this 
system differs from others. A short analysis of the first two.or 
three chapters, will not only effect this, but afford a pretty 
correct idea of the whole book, as nearly the same topics occur 
in the consideration of each of the countries of which it treats. 

The first chapter, on the rise and progress of geography, 
treats of the origin of geography, its primitive state among the 
Egyptians, Hebrew s, Chinese, Persians, Parthians, and Pheni- 
cians. ‘The invention of the gnomon, the improvements of 
Thales, ‘Tresmegistus, Anaxinander, Aristagoras, Pythe as, and 
Eratosthenes. ‘The ancient measures of the earth, the improve- 
ments of Hipparchus, and the Roman survey. The improve- 
ments introduced into the science by Ptolemy,and the corrections 
of his latitudes. The geograj phy of the Arabs, the discovery of 
Iceland, and the invention of the mariner’s compass. ‘The 
discovery of America, and of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope. ‘The utility of time-pieces, refraction, Jupiter’s 
satellites, and learned societies in promoting the science of geo- 
graphy. The discoveries of circumnavigators, and the modern 
measures of the earth conclude the sketch. 

Thus in the space of about 26 pages, the learner is furnished 
with a distinct view of the principal features in the history of 
this interesting science ; which is a valuable and distinguishing 
part of Mr. Myers’s work, nothing like which is te be found in 
any other of the same extent. ‘lhe information it contains is 
various, and the author has employed much industry and inves- 
tigation to render it correct. ‘The following short extract will 
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show the style in which it is written; but the whole deserves to 
be read by every student of geography. 


The Phenicians, an Egyptian colony, soon perceived, from the 
sterility of their situation, that their only prospect of either obtaining 
opulence or rising into power, must be drawn from foreign sources, 
This induced them to apply the astronomical and geographical 
knowledge they had brought from the parent state, to the purposes 
of navigation; and by this means they became masters of the sea, 
and of nearly all the commerce of the world. About the time of 
David and Solomon, or 1000 years before the Christian era, they 
frequented the ports of the Mediterranean, visited the west of Europe, 
and Africa, and collected the spices of the East, the perfumes of 
Arabia, and the gold of Ophir. Herodotus likewise informs us, 
that some Phenictan ships, by order of Necho, king of Egypt, sailed 
down the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf, and, after coasting round the 
south part of Africa, entered the straits of Gibraltar, and arrived 
at Egypt in the third year after their departure. ‘This was about 
the year before Christ 650; and the first time that Africa was 
proved to be peninsular. ‘I'he Phenicians also drew sketches, and 
composed descriptions of the places they visited, as guides to future 
adventurers of their ow nation, as well as planted colonies for pro- 
tecting and extending their commerce ; and thus became practical 
improvers of geography. They were the only people who had tra- 
versed the Meciterranean and penetrated into the ocean; and they 
concealed with the greatest care, their adventures, their discoveries, 
and their colonies; and employed every means to prevent other 
nations trom following their steps. p. 4. 

The second chapter contains the usual definitions and prelimi 
nary observations, stated ina kind of inductive manner, which 
we think preferable to the common method. This mode is 
silustrated by the following brief extract. 


The regular succession of day and night is produced by the revo- 
fation of the earth about an imaginary line passing through its cen- 
tre, and always directed towards the north and south points of 
the heavens. ‘this line is termed the axis, and its extremities the 
ges of the earth; that which is directed north-ward is the narth 
pole, and the other the south pole. If we conceive a circle to be 
cescribed about the earth, having every part equally distant from 
each of the poles, it will be the eguator. This circle divides the 
surface of the globe into two equal parts or hemispheres. The 
northern hemisphere comprehends the space between the equator 
and the north pole, and the southern hemisphere contains the oppo- 
site half of the globe. If otlier circles be conceived to intersect each 
ether in the poles, they will cut the equator at right angles, and 
have the sun over them respectively, when it is mid-day at the places 
throngh which they pass; from which circumstance they have 
ebtained the name of meridians. These circles, like the equator, 
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divide the globe into two equal parts, and separate the eastern 
and western hemispheres, with respect to each paricular meridian. 

The third chapter contains a general view of the earth’s sur- 
face, embracing such objects, chiefly relating to the physical 
branch of the subject, as could not well be comprehended in 
the description of any particular portion of the globe. These 
are the population of the earth, and the extent of its surface. 
The difference in man. The inequality of the land, and the 
division of terrestrial bodies. The difference of temperature, and 
density of the atmosphere. Terms of congelation. D:vision of 
the land. Mountains and rivers. Encroachments of the éea. 
Division of the ocean. ‘The atmosphere and winds. 

The following quotation shows the author’s ideas relative to 
the utility of mountains. 


Nor is there less inequality in the surface, than irregularity in the 
outlines, of the land; a circumstance which may present to the 
mind of the superficial observer the idea of an immense ruin, 
But when the effects of these inequalities are carefully examined, 
they are found to exhibit manifest proofs of creative goodness, and 
benevolent design. They possess every variety, from the narrow 
valley to the widely extended plain ; from the gentle and verdant 
elevation to those stupendous masses of rock, the barren summits 
of which ascend above the clouds. The whole is adorned and en- 
riched with those diversities of color and soil which not only con- 
tribute to the comfort, but also administer to the delight, of rational 
creatures, The height and position of mountains have great influ- 
ence on the climate in their vicinity; and much of the cold that 

enerally prevails in different countries of the same latitude, must 
be ascribed to this cause. In warm climates, however, they are 
highly conducive to a favourable state of the atmosphere: they 
= rise to cooling springs, brooks, and rivers; while breezes and 
ruitful showers proceed trom them, which greatly refresh the adia- 
cent parts. Many regions, now celebrated tor their luxuriant fecti- 
lity, deprived of mountains would be a comparative desert; and 
even the South of France, Spain, and Italy, without their mitigating 
influence, would lose that mild temperature of climate which they 
now enjoy. Mountains are most numerous and elevated in the 
torrid, and adjoining parts of the temperate zones; and gradually 
decrease in height towards the poles. p. 44. 


Mr. Myers also subjoins the following interesting note containing 
the perpendicular heights of the principal mountains on the globe, 
the altitudes of which have been determined mathematically. 
These must have cost him much trouble to collect and reduce to 
English yards and miles; as many of them were only to be ob- 
tained from foreign sources, We therefore give this list a place 
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in our pages, CO: sidering it as the most complete of thé kind in 


the English language. 


, AMERICA. 
Mountains. 

Chimborazo, according to Humboldt - 
Cayambé-Orcou, under the equator - 
Antisana, 
Cotapaxi, 
Papocatepeth, \ 
Orizaba, 
Fl-Altor, extinguished volcano - - - 
Ilinica - - - - = = = © e + = 


Sangai, extinguished ve Jleano = - « -« 
T unguragna, according to Humboldt - 
Cata-Catché, north of Quito - - - - 

vevaiia of St. Marta <« = - « ¢ - 


Pichincha, according to Humboldt 
Ei} Cosas0&.-.- <= -\» # sw = = 
Iztaccihinath, according to Humboldt 
Cargavirazo, extinguished voleano - - 
Nevada ot Meida - - - - = = = 


Mountains near Taluca, according to Humboldt 


Ditto behind Perote a a 
Lake near Taluca - - - © © «© « 


ALPS. 
Mount Blane c<.s & =e’ 2] © 
i a ok” ta a ae ee, ee 


Mount St. Gothard, highest summit 
Mount Ortelet, according to Dr. Gebhar 
Finsterahorn, 

Junfran, . accordine to Tralle 
Monch, 
Aiguile d’Argenture, 1 
Schrekhorn and Finsteraar } a 
Eiger, according to Tralles - + - - 
Grassgrockuer - 

Corn du Midi, according to ae Lud 
eens, i according to Tralles 
Mount Tourne - «°- <« = - 
Buet, according to Saussure - - 
L’ Antesend: As, Canton of Bern -- 


Mount Pilate, Canton of Lucerne - - 


PYRENEFS. 
Maladetta and Mount Per du, each 
Vig yNemale - - - - 


- - - ~ - 


l according to Humbvuldt 


Saussure 


Baty ag 


J’ 
U3 


3,758 
3,671 


Yards. 


iy 147 
6,402 
6,383 
6,297 
359 12 
5,797 
5, 752 
re 


a 


Eng. 
miles. 
4-06 | 
$:672 
3 62 27 
$°578 
3°S59 
3°294 
3 258 
3:°265 

3125 
3-115 
3) 10 

S. O19 
2-991 
2-975 
2°943 
#379 

2875 
2-845 


9.O'F! 
a ami 


2-965 
2°96 
9-93] 
2718 
2°69) 
2-619 
2574 
2°5286 
2-504 
2 494 
9-499 Ts 
oO. 362 
O83 3( 

2-049 
2-088 
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PYRENEES. “Eng, 

Mountains. Yards. miles. 

Me Lote. +o ajc es 5 2 ss « SA 
led 7 2-2 = = & 2 t= te et ee et 84GE 61969 
Pic di Md ss te ee eC ae eee 
Bains de Barege - = - © © - 2 2 = *.¢ 3,099 1-761 
C anisou, according to Mechain + - + - - = 3,042 ‘1°728 

— 

Ophir in Sum: tra, accord! ng to Marsden - - - 4,977 2794 
Peak of’ leneriZe, according to Ber da - + « -« 4,0. 58 2-206 
Mount Etna - - - - - - - « = - = = $3,666 2-083 
Mount Rotondo,in Corsica - - - - - + + = $,302 1°876 


Mount Lebanon, in Palestine - - - - + - = 3,197 1°816 


The fourth chapter contains a general view of Europe, de- 
scribing such of its most prominent features as do not belong 
exclusi vely to any particular country. 

Lhe subjects treated of in the description of each particular 
country, are its name, bouridaries, extent, population, divisior, 
outlines, surface, mountains, forests, lakes, rivers, climate, soil, 
agriculture, vegetable, and mineral productions, canals, chief- 
towns, manufacturers, and commerce, manners and customs, 

ntiquities and curiosities, religion, literature, government, laws, 
army, navy, revenue, and islands. Our limits, however, forbid 
us to make any extract from these descriptions. 

Sefore clc sin g this article, we must, in justice to Mr. Myers, 
observe that the account he gives of the geographical state of 
the European continent, at the time of Buonaparte’s full domi- 
— . ul doubtless make his work highly valuable as a book 
of reference when that order of things shall have passed away, 
and their extraordinary nature shall have rendered them aly 
most incredible. 

lyir. Myers has likewise improved his maps by dividing the 
north and middle of Europe into portions somewhat diftereng 
trom his predecessors. By this means the whole of the late 
divisions of Germany are seen at one view, on his map denomie 
nated “Central Europe.” By a commendable ee he 
has been able to make them about half-an-inch larger each way, 
than is usual in works of this size. ‘The map of the United 
States of America, and of the islands in the Pacific ocean 
denominated Australasia and Polynesia, are certainly im- 
provements. 
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Art. X. Memoirs of Lady Hamilton; with illustrative 
Anecdotes of many of her most particular Friends and dis- 
tinguished Contemporaries. Embellished with a fine Portrait, 
after Romney. London: Colburn. 8vo. pp. 399. 1815. 


Turis is a valuable work, correct in its principles, authentic in 
its details, and, on the whole, masterly in its execution. The 
inevitable succession of moral causes and effects, the pernicious 
results to the community, from a deterioration of character in 
the higher classes of society, and the mischievous tendency of 
such publications as relate the annals of Vice and Folly, without 
Sstigmatizing them with abhorrence and contempt, cannot be 
placed in a more luminous point of view. The outline of the 
performance is traced with precision, the coloring is true to 
nature, and the shadows, although deep, necessarily result from 
the relative position of the principal figures, when the picture 
is lighted by the torch of truth. 

We rejoice in finding so powerful a caampion enlisted under 
the banners of religion and morality. The enemies to virtue 
and happiness are ever on the watch—skilful in allurement, and 
practiced in disguise. ‘Talents must, therefore, be met by 
talent, and vigilance by vigilance. A popular dissenter once 
expressed his concern, that “ the devil should have all the 
good tunes,” and accordingly he adapted pious words to some 
favorite, though profane melodies. We, on our part, after 
reading these ** Memoirs of Lady Hamilton,” found reason to 
rejoice, that the devil cannot claim all the clever books. The 
junction of wit and wickedness is not, we are persuaded, by 
any means so frequent as the dunces, who will always be the 
more numerous party, would have us to believe; and we must 
own, that we have little charity for any of those, who havin 
“< eyes to make partition between good and evil,” yet choose 
the latter. 

We now set about furnishing our readers with a few extracts. 
Of the sentiments of the author, and the character of his style, 
they will, of course, convey an idea: but the merit of the 
book as a whole, can be appreciated only when it has been atten- 
tively read. In this case we are citcumstanced somewhat like 
the cynic, who carried about one brick to show the excellence 
of a house which he wished to recommend. 

) We give the greater part of the Preface, for two reasons— 
at is very short, and it is very good. 


Though tbe introductory chapter contains an explicit statement 
of the views of the writer, and an ample apology for a biographical 
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memoir of this description, it may be necessary to apprize the reader, 
that the facts here related are brought forward merely as illustra. 
tive of character, and not to indulge a splenetie disposition, or to 
gratify an idle curiosity. 

It is possible, however, that some persons will be offended with 
what is here narrated, and the reflections to which the incidents 
have given rise; while others, perhaps, may feel resentment at the 
disclosure of circumstances that have a tendency to weaken their 
admirat on of men of eminence: but, in justification of the Author, 
let it be considered, that morality is of greater value than genius, 
and that the precepts and institutions of religion are of infinitely 
more consequence than temporal glory. 

When, therefore, any of thuse, who have risen above their con- 
temporaries by their performances, are found remarkably deficient 
in those duties which constitute the only points of efficient example, 
the causes of their errors and the consequences of their follies 
ought to be plainly related, that historic truth may not be injured 
by partial representations, nor the power of virtue weakened by 
the influence of splendid names. 

This work is divided into Chapters, each of which has an 
appropriate motto; that of the first contains a profession of 
candor, which seems to be strictly adhered to in the succeeding 
pages— 

Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 

In the following passage, the sentiments of the author, re- 
specting the scope and utility of the biography of departed 
characters, are fully developed. 

The maxim, that “ nothing should be said of the dead, but what 
is good,” though it has become proverbial by the frequency of 
repetition, and the benevolence which it seems to inculcate, is too 
often made an excuse for error, and an apology for depravity. But 
whatever may be the nature or the extent of the rule, it never 
could have been intended to operate as an act of indemnity, to 
cover in oblivion the deeds of those who have endeavoured to 
loosen the foundations of morality by their principles, or to render 
vice attractive by theirexample. ‘The precept of the ancients must 
be regarded as equivalent to the universal duty of doing strict 
justice to all concerning whom we may be called to give the testi- 
mony of our knowledge, and of adhering rigidly to truth, without 
any mixture of prejudice, in what we relate of the conduct of others, 
whether they are in the capacity of speaking for themselves, or 
are placed beyond the possibility of being affected by our praise or 
our censure. Were the doctrine otherwise, and did it lay survivors 
at all times, and in every circumstance, under the immutable ob. 
ligation of concealing the obliquities of those who have been res 
moved from this busy stage, where every action of the humblest 
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‘individual has some connexion with his contemporaries, and effect 
on posterity, history would be no better than romance, by depriving 
mankind of the lessons for the regulation of life, which are afforded 
by the contemplation of humaninfirmity. Colored by the partiality 
of friendship, and shaded by an excess of liberality, the examples, 
even of the most uj ri ht men, would lose: much of their efficacy 
for the want of being rendered familiar by those peculiar touches of 
character, which can alone enable the mind to form a correct esti- 
mate of those qualities which are the object of admiration. Active 
virtue is most brilliant in the resistance of temptations, and in that 
conflict which brings the passions under the dominion of reason. 
‘he nature’ of this trial, and the value of the conquest, cannot be 
duly appreciated, without closely inspecting human nature im the 
varieties of public and private lite. In this study, the whole of 
Man must be investigated, if any improvement is expected from 
the enquiry ; but that will be looked for in vain, unless the ruling 
principle of the mind ts distinctly marked, the favorite pursuits are 
clearly exhibited, and all the circumstances related to them faith- 
fully detailed, arid minutely observed..+++++-+++- If any excuse 
should be deemed requisite for the introduction of remarks, the 
justice of which must be self-evident, even to those who feel more 
delicht in the elegance of diction than the simplicity of truth, that 
éxcuse will be found in the uncertainty which is spread over the real 
characters of distinguished persons, by the design or carelessness of 
their biographers. 

An evil practice has of late years prevailed, of eulogizing per- 
sons of note, instead of eiving a detailed account of their pursuits 
and sentiments, the habits which they acquired, and the errors into 
which they occasionally fell. ‘his method of substituting pane- 
gyric for history has indeed become so general, that it would not 
be surprising to see a justificatory memoir of Guy FAwkes, or an 
apology for the conduct of Nett Gwyn, 

The history of the subject of this Memoir begins in the 
second Chapter, and we have reason to believe it to be faithfully 
detailed. It also contains a good deal of instructive matter, 
respecting several persons of celebrity—Romney, the artist, 
who is characterised by the epithet « eccentric,” equally appli- 
cable to his conduct and his pictures; Mr. Charles Greville, 
Sit William Hamilton, and the Bishop of Derry, (Lord Bristol), 


of whom itis said: 


Though an ecclesiastic of such high station in the church, he 
was an avowed sceptic in religion, the doctrines and institutions of 
which he would not scruple to ridicule in the company of women, 
treating even the immortality of the soul as an article of doubt 
and indifference. He affected a peculiar singularity in his dress, 
eenerally wearing a white hat, and a coat of colored silk, so as to 

ave very rarely the smallest exterpal sign of the episcopal tunc- 
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won, and never showing in his conversation the least degree of that 
gravity which became his Age, ink, and Pp otession. Besides giv- 
ing encouragement to every kind of fashion: ible amusement, he 
kept a box at the Opera; and even the diversions which in Italy 


are treely practised on Sesdies evenings excited in him not the 
smallest concern. 

He commonly abroad went by the title of the Count Bishop, 
and his company was greatly courted on account of his lively con- 
versation, blunt freedom, and the fund « anecdote which he pOos- 


mana Being on a visit to a friend in 1782, he related the follow- 
ing pleasant story of himself :—that et to the Grande Chart- 
treuse, whilst the society were at dinner, he found the convent 
door shut, and on knoc king, the porter tol d him that no one was 
permitted to enter while the monks were at their meals; upon this, 
he gave the porter a letter to the Abbott, from a neighbouring 
Bish: op, who had sent this recommendation, in which the Bishop 
called him his brother, the Bishop of Derry. Immediately after 
he letter was delivered, the doors flew open, and the whole con- 
vent, on their knees, met his lordship, craving - blessing ; which 
he, without any ceremony, delivered to them as he passed along. 
The good brotherhood were wholly ignorant "whale Derry was 
situated ; and relying upon the testimonial which he brought, they 
of course took him for a catholic bishop. Without attempting to 
undeceive them, his lordship blessed them all, throwing out his 
benedictions very gravely with his hands. When the Monks be. 
came better informed of his character, they had no doubt a very 
different opimton of the efficacy of his benedictions. 

One of the Letters of his Lordship (to Lady Hamilton) con- 
cludes with these lines : 

O! Emma, who’d ever be wise, 
“ If madness be loving of thee ?”’ 

At another time he says : 

Yesterday we dined on Mount Vesuvius; to-day we were to 
have dined on its victim, Pompeii: but ‘ by the grace of God, 
which passes all understanding,’ since Bartolomeo himself, that 
weather soothsayer, did not foresee this British weather, we are 
prevented. In the mean time, all this week and the next is replete 
with projects to Istria, Procrite, &c., so God only knows when J 
can worship again my Diana of Ephesus. 

This last indecent allusion has a reference to the part of 
Diana, which was personated by her Ladyship with great effect, 
and of which there is an engraving executed at Naples, after a 
picture painted by order of her husband. The circumstances 
attending the introduction of Lord Nelson, then Captain of the 
Agamemnon, to Sir William and Lady Hamilton, are now, we 
believe, for the first time, accurately stated. Of one of the 
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services to her country, rendered by the accomplished subject of 
the Memoir, the following account is given : 


In the summer of the next year, (1795), the French Republican 
Government succeeded in frightening the timid and corrupt cabinet 
of Madrid into a separate peace; but the negociations were so 
secretly carried on, that the other powers had no apprehension of 
such an alienation. Lady Hamilton, however, had the merit of 
discovering the design before it actually became public, and she 
lost no time in communicating the intelligence to the nearest com- 
mander, who happened to be Captain Nelson. The manner in 
which this extraordinary woman obtained possession of this im- 
portant state secret, indicated uncommon quickness of penetration, 
and great readiness in the choice of means for the accomplishment 
of her object. Being one day with the King when a packet of 
letters was brought to him from Spain, she perceived that while he 
carelessly threw down all as fast as he glanced over them, to his 
secretary, there was one, which, after arresting his attention, he 
carefully put into his pocket. Rightly thinking that this letter 
contained some intelligence of pecultar interest, her ladyship the 
same day bribed the page to take it from his master’s pocket dur- 
ing ‘his afternoon’s sleep. Having read and hastily copied this 
letter, which apprized Ferdinand of the intended peace with 
France, and the probable rupture with England, she gave it again 
to the page, and sent off a dispatch to Captain Nelson, who made 
a proper use of it. 

On the justice of Lady Hamilton’s claims for remuneration 
from Government for services rendered to this country, the 
following observations are made : 

Lady Hamilton did not want triends in power to bring forward 
her case in the strongest manner, which would in all probability 
have been successful, had she been contented with resting her plea 
for a pension on the simple ground of her husband’s long services, 
without setting up higher pretensions of her own, and such as 
could not stand a strict investigation: but when this assumption 
was made, she lost that interest which otherwise might have been 
excited in her behalf. Ministers could not, even with their utmost 
inclination to do honor to the private sentiments of Nelson, sanction 
what was manifestly a perversion of facts, and which, if true to any 
extent, would have been a reflection on the character of an envoy, 
whose years and experience rendered him too respectable to suffer y 
such a stain on his memory, as must have been the case, if a grant 
had been bestowed for exertions made by his wife, for a public 
service, which it belonged to him to discharge. 


The friends of Lady Nelson will read with pleasure a narras 
tive which completely vindicates her temper and disposition 
fom the aspersions which have been cast on them by the pat 
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tisans of Lady Hamilton, and the indiscriminating blind adula- 
tors of Lord Nelson. 

The account of the “ Decline and Fall” of the fascinating 
Emma exhibits a striking moral lesson : 

Even the extinction of her fondest hope, by the catastrophe of 
the hero to whom she was attached, had not the effect of correcting 
her love of pleasure, or moderating her propensity to extravagance. 
She strove to counteract the mortification produced by the con- 
temptuous neglect she experienced in one quarter, by encreasing her 
expenses, and enlarging the circle of her acquaintance. In the 
choice of these new friends she certainly was tar from being over 
scrupulous, and none who felt any concern about the moral quali- 
ties of their associates would have been much at their ease in the 
companies that were usually assembled at Merton Place. 

« The last scene of all” in the “ strange eventful history” 
of the once fascinating Emma comported with the rest of her 
chequered existence; for her life was a series of marvellous 
adventures, from the time when she went barefooted ina Welsh 
village, to her entrance upon a state of dissipation in London, 
where her extraordinary beauty and accomplishments rendered 
her an object of universal admiration, and occasioned her 
transplantation to a soil perfectly suited to her taste for plea- 
sure, and the versatile powers of her genius. How she 
figured in that land of voluptuousness, and the effects which 
her influence produced, it will be for history to record, and 
posterity to lament ; but after her return to England she began 
very soon to experience the mutability of fortune, which she 
wanted prudence to improve; and, indeed, as her adversit 
came on, her folly increased, till at length, solely from that 
cause, she was driven into exile, where she closed her days in 
sorrow and poverty, unpitied by those around her in the ise 
of sickness, while her wretched remains were indebted to the 
hand of charity for a grave. 


Art. XI. The Great Mystery of Godliness. A Sermon deliver- 
ed at a monthly association of congregational Ministers and 
Churches, in connection with the old College, Homerton, 
By Witi1aM Benco Cottyer, p.p. F.A.s. London. Long- 
man, andCo, 1815. 


i HAT some of the essential doctrines of Christianity are mys- 
tcrious, is readily admitted even by those who possess the greatest 
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penetration. Nor will this appear surprising to such as have 
either attempted to examine nature, and investigate her general 
laws, or have turned their thoughts inward, and traced the opera- 
tions of their own minds; for the inquirer into first principles 
finds every element of the natural creation equally 1 incompre- 
hensible—not indeed, as to the fact of its being, but in respect 
to the mode of its subsistence. Even the principles of science, 
and the process of human thought, do not afford him any in- 
formation relative to things themselves, but merely to their 
mutual relations to each other, and the general laws by which 
their effects are regulated. And this relative knowledge can 
be attained only by dilige nt research and patient investigation ; 
while that which ts absolute lies far be ‘yond the utmost grasp 
of the human powers; and conse quently the subjects to which 
it relates are every way mysterious. 

If the mind of Man, therefore, fail in comprehending finite 
objects, why should it be thought incredible that it cannot com- 
Ee such as are infinite? Why should it be thought strange, 

that those plans, which infinite wisdom has devised for reconcil- 
ing mercy and justice, in the redemption of Man, should contain 
any thing truly mysterious ? Or why, indeed, should they, for 
whose everl: asting benefit these plans were devised, reject them 
because infinite wisdom has made faz/h an essential doctrine 
of Christianity, and commanded them to believe what is above 
reason, not what is contrary to it? How absurd then is the 
maxim which asserts * where mystery begins, religion ends ;’ 
for if faith be an essential doctrine of Christianity, there must 
be some object upon which it is to be exercised, as complete 
knowledge would change it into certainty, and banish it from 
the Christian system. Besides, if facts are not to be believed 
until their mode of existence can be perfectly understood, even 
the evidence of the senses must be excluded, and universal 
scepticism become the result. 

The subject assigned to Dr. Collyer, as the basis of his dis- 
course, on this occasion, naturally led him to 1 Tim. ii. 16. 
‘“ AND WITHOUT CONTROVERSY, GREAT IS THE MYSTERY OF 


GopiingEss.” In the first part of his discourse, he calls the 


attention of his hearers to the various criticisms on the context. 


These, (he obse rves) have principally been confined to two points 

the interpretation which ought to be given to the pillar and 
ground of faith ; and whether this high character should be applied 
to the minister addressed, to the church of the living God, or to 
the important doctrine itself. 

Poole, Wakefield, and other distinguished translators, with the 
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editors of that which assumes to be an improved version of the New 
Testament, refer this figurative language to Timothy. Macknight, 
Whitby, and Lightfoot, reter it tothe Church; and Dr. Doddridge, 
to the leading doctrine of the context, (Ae Deily and incarnation of 
Christ. 


Lhe second point upon which the criticisms on this passage 
turn, is the expression * God was manifest in the flesh.” Here 
the Dr. briefly recites the opinions of Waketield, Grotius, Gries- 
bach, Wetstein, Mill, Macknight, Whitby, Doddridge, Jones, 
Bishop Pearson, Dr. Smith, and the editors of the ‘ improved 
version,” above referred to; and then modestly concludes this 
branch of his subject, with the following observations. 


Nn 
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If amidst authorities so confessed] eat, and so apparently 


balanced, I might be allowed to give an opinion, I should say, I 
admire most the rendering of the passage by Dr. Doddridge 
Three things I must be permitted to remark. - First, the mystery 
must refer to the Son of God, as it appears to me, and not to the 
gospel, to which the chain of expressions employed could not apply, 
and which could not be said to be “ reccived up into glory.” 
Secondly, if the word “ God”? must be dropped before the verb 
« manifested,” I should prefer the proposition of Dr. Smith, which 
throws the intermediate sentence into parenthesis, and connects the 
manifestation with the “ living God,” in the verse preceding ; and 
therefore, in point of doctrine, amounts to the same thing. Thirdly, 
that whatever criticisms be given on this text, I consider its legiti- 
mate import to be the exhibition of the essential Deity, and the 
[Incarnation of Jesus Christ. 


Having thus terminated the preliminary part of his subject, 
the Doctor proceeds, 

First, to explain what is intended by the great mystery of 
godliness. 

Secondly, to vindicate our reception of the doctrine, notwith- 
standing it 7s mysterious ; and 

Thirdly, to exhibit our duty in respect to this sublime and 
interesting branch of Christian truth. ‘ 

Under the first of these general heads, he treats of the essen- 
tial deity of Jesus Christ, his incarnation, and his official 
character; and commences the discussion with sentiments at 
once ingenious and manly; and such as we should be happy to 
see constantly manifested by all who bear the name of Christians. 
He observes : 

My present object is obviously statement: it will devolve upon 
me hereafter to produce the evidence upon which I receive, as true, 
those doctrines which I now feel it my duty to state, and to state 
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distinctly, that if the sentiments are false, they may be the more 
readily exposed ; that if t re true, they may he the more easily 
compared with the oracles of Ged; and that im both cases they 
may be perfectly understood. It is dishcnest to shrink from the 
avowal of that which the judgment and conscieice receive. 


iey ‘t 


Dr. Collyer terminates his reasoning on this head, with the 
following summary. We consider then the essential Deity 
of Christ, connected with his incarnation, and necessary to his 
official character, as constituting the Greet mystery of godliness.” 
He then proceeds to vindicate the reception of this doctrine, 
from the character of the mystery, from the euthority and ful- 
ness of scriptural testimony, and from the acknowledged limi- 
tation of our faculties. And he concludes the second head, by 
adverting by way of illustration to the chain of events con- 
nected’ by the text w th this great mystery. 

Under the third general head, the Doctor eloquently and 
impressively admonishes his hearers ef their duty in respect to 
this leading branch of Christian doctrine; first, as preachers, 
then as hearers, and finally in a general sense. Hus concluding 
rem tks are so energetic and so just, that we are happy to re- 
record them. 

There is a common duty to be observed by those who occupy a 
public or a private station. It is to cultivate a spirit of humility 
towards God, and of forbearance towards Man. Let us receive 
with meekness the doctrines which revelation has unfolded, as facts 
to be cordially embraced, without pretending to fathom those 
“secret things which belong to God,” or to be ‘¢ wise above that 
which is written.” ‘The dauntless spirit which imperiously demands 
of the Deity a reason for all his plans, adapted to the contracted 
powers which presume to arraign them, is totally devoid of Chris- 
tian humility. How shall the mind, which cannot comprehend the 
glow-worm, dare to think “by searching, to find out the Almighty 
to perfection?’ While some, with impious industry, attempt to 
pluck the starry coronet from the head of the Redeemer, others, 
with presumptuous curiosity, would enumerate every living gem of 
which it is composed. As for us, the disposition which we would 
cultivate, is one, which, while it confides entirely in his fidelity, 
should humble us always at his feet. 

Forbearance towards men should be united with humility before 
God. These principles appear to me so interwoven, that I do not 
see how they can be separated. Let our zeal be without bitterness. 
Do we plead for the superiority of our creed ? let it be seen in the 
regulation of our tempers. Let us leave to little minds the venom 
of malice ; in celestial bosoms angry dispositions ought not to re- 
side. The cause of truth may be injured, but cannot be promoted, 
by invective. Why should charity be separated from orthodoxy? 
These should be sister graces in the character: the former is as 
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essential to the heart, as the Jatter is honorable to the understand- 
ing. We should have tears to shed over a world lying in wicked- 
Ness, not censures to scatter. We should have prayers rising from 
the heart to the throne of mercy, that God would be “ pleased to 
bring into the way of truth, all such as have erred, or are deceived.” 
Let us hold fast « faith and a good conscience ;” strenuously main- 
taining the truths of the gospel; but tenaerly respecting the feel- 
ings, the character, and the consciences of others 3 remembering, 
that “if any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever thmgs are of good re. 
port; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things!” 

‘The sermon is accompanied by numerous and extensive notes, 
in which the Dr. evinces both his own critical skill and his ac- 
guaintance with the writings of others. 


Arr. XI. A Comparative view of the Churches of England 
and Rome. By Hersert Marsn, D.D.F.R.S. Marga- 
ret Professor of Divinity, in the University of Cambridge. 


‘hue learned Professor has stated, with all those characte- 
ristic marks of nice discrimination for which he is celebrated 
in his controversial writings, the essential difference between 
the English Church and the Roman; shewing that the latter 
founds its doctrines on two equal and independent Authorities, 
Scripture and Tradition, (the verbum scriptum and the verbum 
non scriptum,) whilst the former lays the foundation of its 
doctrines in the Scripture alone. By a fair and candid reference 
to the writings of that distinguished champion of the Roman 
faith, Cardinal Bellarmine, as well as to the Roman Catholic 
profession of Faith, as established by the council of Trent, the 
author has ably and fully proved his assertion. In doing this, 
he shews that the church of Rome admits, besides what it terms 
the oral traditions of Christ and his Apostles and of the early 
Christians, those books which in the Scripture are called apo- 
cryphal—allowing to them equal authority with the canonical 
books: and he observes, that the Roman church takes its leading 
zuthority from the Latin vulgate translation of the Bible, and 
not from the genuine Hebrew text, to which Christ and his 
Apostles constantly refer. He then very distinctly points out 
how many erroncous tenets the Romanists have adopted from 
the authority of the apocryphal books—such as the doctrines 
of purgatory, of the beatitude and canonization of Saints—of 
relics and the worship of images and saints. 
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Well does the Professor say, that “ when doctrines contained, 
or supposed to be contained inthe written word, are expl: uined by 
the aidof the wnwritten word, the rule of interpretation is sup- 
pose d to possess the same divine origin as the text itself. « For 
tradition, as a rule of faith, is composed of those traditions 
which are called divine and apostolical.”” But that these tradi- 
tions are divine and apostolic al merely in the imagination of 
the Romanists, he proves in a very satisfactory manner in the 
fourth chapter of this valuable publication. He adds that, 
among the circumstances which distinguish the Roman and 
the English churches in matters of faith, may be reckoned the 
txthaiive acknowledgment of the latin vulgate, on the part of 
the church of Rome « in public lectures, disputations, 
sermons, and expositions.” And that it is the glory of Pro- 
testants, that in the exposition of scripture, they enjoy the 
liberty of appealing to the divine originals. To elucidate this 
position, he observes that, previously tothe Reformation, the 
authorized version of the Bible in this country was the 
Latin Vulgate: yet our Reformers rejected the apocryphal 
writings of the Old ‘Testament for this very reason, that they 
were not contained in the Hebrew. He closes his sixth chap- 
ter with the profession of the Catholic Faith, according to the 
Council of ‘Trent—which was published by Pope Pius the 
fourth. ‘This profession was decreed to be made by every 
beneficed Clergyman, on pain of forfeiting his benefice. It 
begins with the Apostles’ creed, which is succeeded by twelve 
distinct articles. Vide p. 122. 

‘The Professor in his seventh chapter speaks of church cere- 
monies ; and of the consequences of confounding the tradition 
of ceremonies, with the tradition of doctrines, as the Romanists 
frequently do. 

In his eighth and ninth chapters, he demonstrates that the 
church of England carries its authority no farther than is 
absolutely necessary for its own preservation: but that the 
church of Rome does carry its authority farther than is neces- 
sary for its preservation, and that its authority is exercised in 
such a manner as at once to extinguish the r right of private 
judgment in its own members, and to trample on the rights of 
all other churches. 

If the church of England allows private judgment, this right is 
absolutely refused by the church of Rome. The latter not on lv 
requires obedience from all that continue in its communion, but 
prohibits a departure from that communion. And this prohibition 
is carried so far, that the church of Rome claims a power of exer-- 
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cising spiritual jurisdiction over those, who have ceased to be its 
members. Accordingly we tind inthe Roman catechism, published 
by order of Pius the fifth, that heretics and sclismatics, though no 
longer members of the church of Rome, are still in the power of 
the chureh, as persons to be called by it to judgment, punished 
and doomed by anathema to damuation. 

[tis added : 

‘The authority of the church of England goes no further, than 
IS necessary for its own preservation, Its members have no other 
restraints, than such as the welfare of every society requires : it 
neither prevents them from adopting any other form of Christianity, 


nor exetudes them from sulvation if they do. But the church of 


Rome, whieh denies salvation to all who depart from it, and incul- 
cates the belief that every act of departure is the forfeiture of salva- 
tion, enshkives the conscience, and eachains the faculties of Man. 
Phe ehurch of England then is a system of religious liberty: the 
church of Rome a system of religious s| very, 

In his last chapter, the Professor proceeds to shew that if the 
church of Rome tramples on the rights of all other churches, 
it is a necessary consequence, that it affects, in this country, the 
rights also of the state: and that, if the College of Maynooth 
holds the above doctrine concerning Heretics and Schismatics, 
we cannot doubt what must be the fate of the Protestants, if 
the church of Rome should again acquire in these dominions 
the ascendancy to which it aspires. “ But” (he adds,) « it seems 
that the Romanists call their church the mother and mistress of 
all other churches ; and therefore think themselves authorised 
to interfere with all other religious concerns: but this is palpably 
false, for the mother of all churches was unquestionably the 
church of Jerusalem.” 

‘The Professor expresses himself thus on the assertion of the 
Romanists that their church is the mistress of all churches: 


It shows such ambition, and arrogance on their part, as is sufficient 
to put all other churches on their guard against future encroach- 
ments. If one church considers itself as the mistress of another, it 
will certainly not fail to exercise its authority, whenever it acquires 
the power. Now, in whatever light we view this claim of spiritual 
dominion, it must equally excite our surprize and indignation. 
That either a prince or a priest residing in one country, should 
claim the right of interfering in the administration of another 
country, which is perfectly independent as a state, and subject only 
to itsown Prince, is an anomaly in the government of the world, 
of which the Roman Pontiff affords the sole example.——Of this 
spiritual tyranny we freed ourselves at the reformation. We must 
not forget that a universal Bishop is a thing as much to be dreaded 
as @ universal Monarch. We must uot forcet, that as universal 
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Empire in temporal concerns is subversive of civil liberty ; so univ 
versal empire in ecclesiastical concerns is subversive of religious 
liberty. 

Thus does Dr. Marsh combat and expose the errors and 
dangerous tenets of the church of Rome. And if in the 
course of his work, he sometimes repeats his arguments, it is 
only to put them ina clearer light, and to impress them more 
strongly on the mind. Aware of the false refinement of ‘the 
times, when by an affected liberality of opinion the most noxious 
tenets are ingeniously explained away, he aims at guarding us 
in unqualified terms against the weapons of a subtle adversary ; 
thereby proving himself, as he has dene on former occasions, 
the undaunted and able champion of the Church of England. 


Arr. XIII. An Lssay on the Character and Practical Writings 
of St. Pavl. By Hannan More. 2 vols. Royal 12mo. 
12s. bds. Cadell and Co. 1815. 


A Writer of the justly-acquired celebrity of Mrs. More, can 
have nothing to fear, and little to hope, from candid criticism. 
From apprehension of censure, her good sense, and the charac- 
ter of her productions, must shelter her; and the meed of praise 
for which others labor, has already been awarded her by the 
suffrages of the public. Her principles also are fixed, her 
style is formed, her peculiarities as an author must be the re- 
sult of choice ; and her works have been so frequently re- 
viewed, that she can be no stranger to the opinions entertained 
by our brother journalists both of their beauties and of their 
defects. As we have nothing new to offer to the author or the 
public upon those points, so often, so fully, so freely discussed, 
it seems to be our only duty relative to a writer of such esta- 
blished fame, to watch her successive publications, and, in con- 
formity to the injunction of the archbishop of Grenada, give 
her timely notice when her genius begins to flag,” and her 
*‘ pen to smack of age.” As we have discovered no symptoms 
of decreasing vigor in the work before us—as we think it 
quite equal to any of her most admired productions—and as we 
deem it superfluous to comment upon a style and manner of 
writing with which the world is so conversant, and which it 
has so pointedly approved—the duty devolving upon us ap- 
pears to consist principally in presenting a fair and ample ana- 
lysis of these volumes, by which our readers may judge of 
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their merit for themselves; reserving however the privilege of 
pointing out any defects which may present themselves in the 
course of our examination. 

With some readers the preface to a work is seldom con- 
sulted ; but we recommend those who may wish to appreciate 
these Essays to suffer Mrs. More to explain her own object, 
which she has done with much clearness and humility: and we 
promise every reader of taste and liberality a sufficient recom- 
pense for the perusal of twelve pages, if he only find such a 
paragraph as the following : 


‘There are, it is true, passages in the works of this great apos- 
tle, (but they are of rare occurrence, and bear no proportion to 
such as are obvious) which have been interpreted in a different and 
even contradictory manner by men, who, agreeing in the grand es- 
sentials of Christianity, may be allowed to differ ona few i abstruse 
points, without any impeachment of the piety on either side. If 
one must be mistaken, both may be sincere. If either be wrong, 
both doubtless desire to be right; and, happily for mankind, we 
shall all be ultimately tried by a judge, who is a searcher of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart ; in whose sight the reciprocal ex- 
ercise of Christian charity may be more acce ptable than that entire 
uniformity of sentiment which would supe rsede the occasion of its 
exercise. ‘ What I know not teach ‘Thou me,” is a petition 
which even the wisest are not too wise to er and they who 
have preferred it with the most effect, are, of all others, the persons 
who will judge the most tenderly of the different views, or unin- 
tentional misconceptions of the opposite party. 

That conquest in debate over a Christian adversary, which is 
achieved at the expense of the Cliristian temper, will always be 
dearly purchased ; and though a triumph so obtained may discomfit 
the opponent, it will afford no moral triumph to the conqueror. 
p. v. 

The writer of these Essays has indeed undertaken a gigantic 
achievement ; and we think she has executed it in a way which 

cannot fail to reflect distinguished honor on herself, and to ren- 
der an acceptable service to the cause of real religion. To ap- 
preciate the character and the writings of St. Paul, requires 
something of his genius and of his spirit. All that was sub- 
lime in conception, touching in eloquence, energetic in feel- 
ing, comprehensive 1 in knowledge, perspicacious in communi- 
cation, elevated in devotion, and disinterested in purpose, may 
be traced in the tone of his mind, and in that exhibition of 
his principles and deportment, which we find in his writings : 

and such is the character which the author attempts to de- 
lineate. 
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In presenting a syllabus of these interesting volumes, we 
shall offer such remarks as occur to us on the subjects respec- 
tively treated—so far as this design can be effected without 
occupying that space in our pages which ought to be devoted to 
other works of equal claims. 

The work (which is divided into 22 chapters) opens with 
«¢ Introductory Remarks on the Morality of Paganism, shew- 
ing the necessity of the Christian Revelation.” ‘The first sen- 
tence of this division is well worthy attention; as it advances 
a most comprehensive and important sentiment. 


The morality of a people ne cessarily partakes of the nature of 
their theology; and iv proportion as it is founded on the knowledge 
of the true God, in such proportion it tends to improve the con- 
duct of Man. 


Subsequently this principle is finely illustrated, when it is 
observed of the most intelligent heathens, that 


Their idea of a perfect character wanted consistency and com- 
pleteness. It had many constituent parts, but there was no whole 
which comprised them. ‘The moral fractions made up no integral. 
The virtuous man thought it no derogation from his virtue to be 
selfish, the conqueror to be revengeful, the philosopher to be arro- 
gant, the injured to be unforgiving: forbearance was cowardice, 
humility was baseness, meekness was pusill: wimity, Not only their 
justice was stained with crue ity, but the most cruel acts of injustice 
were the road to a popularity which immortalized the perpetrator. 
The good man was his own centre. Their virtues wanted to be 
drawn out of themse ‘Ives, and this could not be the case. As their 
goodness did not arise from any knowledge, so it could not spring 
from any imitation of the divine perfections. That inspiring prin- 
ciple, the love of God, the vital spark of all religion, was a motive 
of which they had not so much as beard; and if they had, it was 
a feeling which it would have been impossible for them to cherish, 
since some of the best of their deities were as bad as the worst of 
themselves. p. 6, 


It is most correctly stated (p. 17,) that with such a religion 
as was that of paganism 


All were dissatistied. The wise had a vague desire for a iy 
gion which comprehended great objects, and had noble ends i 
view. ‘The people stood in need of a religion which should bring 
relief to human wants, and consolation to human miseries. They 
wanted a simple way, proportioned to their comprehension ; a short 
way proportioned to their leisure ; a living way, which lou vive 
light to the conscience and support to the mind : ; away founded, 
not on speculation, but evidence, which should carry conversion 
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to the heart as wellas conviction to the understanding. Such are- 
lizion God was preparing for them in the Gospel of his Son. 


The second chapter “ On the historical writers of the New 
Testament” contains these striking remarks : 


In recording the most stupendous events, we are never called 
to an exhibition of their own pity, or their own wonder, or their 
own admiration. In relating the most soul-moving circumstances, 
there is no attempt to be pathetic, no aim to work up the feelings 
of the reader, no appeal to his sympathy, no studied finish, no elas 
borate excitement. Jesus wept;—no comment. He is hungry ;— 
no compassion escapes them, He is transfizured ;—no expression 
of astonishment. He is agonized ;—the narrative does not rise. in 
emphasis. Ile is betrayed ;-—-no execration of the betrayer, He 
is condemned ;—no animadversions on the iniquitous judge; while 
their own denial and desertion are faithfully recorded, He expires; 
no remark on the trementous catastrophe, no display of their own 
sorrow. Facts alone supply the void; and what facts? The earth 
quakes, the sun is eclipsed, the graves give up their dead. In such 
a history, it is-very true, fidelity was praise, fact was glory. And 
yet, if, on the one hand, there was no need of the rhetorician’s art 
to embellish the tale, what mere rhetoricians could have abstained 
from using it?) p. 37. 

To whose heart do not these observations, as affecting as they 
are just, find their way ? 

In the chapter, «* On the epistolary writers of the New Tes- 
tament, particularly St. Paul,” are some admirable remarks on 
the necessity and authority of the epistles, and on their confor- 
mity to those principles which are established in the Gospels. 


It was therefore ordained by that wisdom which cannot err, 
that the apostles, uuder the influence of the Holy Spirit, should 
work up all the documents of the anterior scriptures into a more 
systematic form; that they should more fully unfold their doctrines, 
extract the essence of their separate maxims, collect the seattered 
rays of spiritual light into a focus, and blend the whole into one 
complete body. p. 54. 

We wish this subject to be seriously considered by those 
who are apt to lay stress upon one portion of the scriptures to 
the neglect of the rest ; and who place the Gospels above other 
parts of a volume, the whole of which has the authority of in- 
spiration. 

In the chapter on “ Faith a practical principle” we find some 
little confusion both of sentiment and expression; and it ap- 
pears to us, sometimes that <he writer has not a distinct con- 
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ception of her subject, by the desultory language which she em- 
ploys, and at others that she has confounded faith with hope ; 
set ml from this circumstance arise those terms which appear 
to us indefinite. A good definition of the principle, however, 
is contained in the following remark. 


The most indefatigable but rational champion of faith is the 
apostle Paul. He every where demonstrates, that it is not a specu- 
lative dogma remaining dormant in the mind, but a lively conviction 
of the power and goodness of God, and of bis mercy in Christ Je- 
sus ; a principle received into the heart, acknowledged by the under- 
standing, and operating on the practice. p. 77. 


«“ The morality of St. Paul” succeeds —and the chapter opens 
with this beautiful sentiment, « Christianity was a second crea- 
tion. It completed the first order of things, and introduced a 
new one of its own, not subversive, but perfective of the ori- 
ginal.” In this department of the Essay, which is admirably. 
executed, the long-agitated dispute of the opposition of St. 
Paul ana St. James is noticed and ably refuted. In p. 99, it is 
observed, 


We sometimes hear in conversation Saint James set up as the 
champion of moral virtue agaiust Saint Paul, the bold assertor of 
doctrines. For these two eminent apostles, there has been invented 
an opposition, which, as it never existed in their minds, so it cannot 
be traced in their writings. Wiihout detracting fram the perfect 
ethics of Saint James, may we not be allowed to insist, that Paul, 
his coadjutor, not his rival, is equally zealous in the inculcation of 
practice ; only runuing it up more uniformly into its principle; de- 
scending more deeply into its radical stock, connecting it more in- 
variably with its motive. Ut is worth odserving, in confirmation of 
their similarity of views, and perfect agreement in sentiment, that 
Saint Paul and Saint James derive their instance of the principle, 
for which each is contending, from the same example, the patriarch 
Abraham. 


This point is well argued, and distinctly proved, in the quo- 
tations and references which follow the passage transcribed. 

In the chapter “ On the disinterestedness of St. Paul” is a 
just attack upon “ that metaphysical theology, which makes 
such untaught distinctions, as to separate our love of God from 
any regard to our own beatitude”—upon “ those abstracted 
mystics, who profess at unnatural disinterestedness, and a super- 
human disdain of any recompence but that which they find in 
the pure love of God.” ‘The comparison of the disinterested- 
ness of St. Paul, with the moderation, humility, and retirement 
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of Cincinnatus is eminently beautiful ; and the superiority of 
the same principle in the apostle, over its operation on the dic- 
tator, singularly striking. ‘St, Paul’s prudence towards the 
Jews” is well drawn. ‘The enumeration of the vices of his own 
countrymen and those of the Pagans, both brought into one 
point of view in the same epistle, addressed to the Romans, 
deprives the Jew of that exultation which he might otherwise 
have felt over the Gentile, and is a circumstance wrought up 
by this writer with much effect. 

‘¢ Saint Paul’s judgment in his intercourse with the Pagans” 
—is illustrated by the obvious, but important selections of his 
speech before Agrippa, and his oration at Athens. The con- 
trast between the weak and adulatory address of Tertullus, and 
his own sublime and simple defence before Felix, is properly 
marked and skilfully employed. 

But in wishing to do justice to this work, we feel that we are 
extending our extracts and our remarks beyond bounds; and 
where all is so excellent, it is scarcely possible to resist the 
temptation of detail. We must content ourselves with enu- 
merating the remaining subjects, and sparingly use the indul- 
gence of transcription. ‘The ninth chapter “ on the general 
principle of St. Paul’s writings” is wy important. ‘ The 
style and genius of St. Paul” closes the first volume ; and we 
refer to p. 254, as an energetic delineation of the diversified 
character of his mind. 


St. Paul’s manner of writing will be found eve way worthy 
of the greatness of his subject. His powerful and diversified cha- 
racter of mind seems to have combined the separate excellencies of 
all the other sacred authors—the loftiness of Isaiah, the devotion of 
David, the pathos of Jeremiah, the vehemence of Ezekiel, the di- 
dactic gravity of Moses, the elevated morality and practical good 
sense, though somewhat highly colored, of Saint James; the su- 
blime conceptions and deep views of Saint John, the noble energies 
and burning zeal of Saint Peter. ‘To all these, he added his own 
strong argumentative powers, depth of thought, and intensity of 
feeling. In every single department he was eminently gifted; so 
that what Livy said of Cato might with far greater truth have been 
asserted of Paul—that you would think him born for the single 
thing in which he was engaged. 


In p. 257, &c. some judicious criticisms on the peculiar 
character of his style may be read with profit. 

The second volume opens with “his tenderness of heart,” 
and among the skilful delineations of this lovely disposition, 
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Acts xx. representing his parting with the Ephesian Church, -i3 


_well-selected as a specimen. 


The chapter succeeding, on “his heavenly-mindedness, ” 
affords a good definition of the subject in the very first sen- 


tence. ‘ True religion consists in the a ay of the body 


to the soul, and of the soul to God.” We have observed this 
as a peculiarity in this writer: she almost uniformly comprises 


in the opening of every chapter substantially the principle which 


it is to discuss. For example, we will take the commencement 
of the succeeding department, which embraces ‘a general view 
of the qualities of St. Paul; his knowledge of human nature— 


-his delicacy in giving advice or reproof—his integrity.” The 


chapter opens thus: 


There is in St. Paul’s writings and coaduct, such a warmth and 
openness; so much frankness and candor; such an unreserved 
pouring out of his very soul; such a free disclosure of his feelings, 
as well as of his opinions; such an elevation, mingled with such 
a soberness of thinking; so much social kindness, with so much 


divine love; somuch practical activity, with such deep spirituality; 


so much human prudence, with so much of the wisdom that is 
from above; so much tenderness for the persons of men, with so 
little connivance at their faults; so much professional dignity, with 
so much personal humility,—as it would be difficult to find in any 
other human being. p. 6!. 

This first sentence is an epitome of the chapter. One im- 
pressive observation we cannot withhold. 

fad a late noble and polished preceptor (Lord Chesterfield) been 
as conversant with the holy scriptares as he unquestionably was 
with polite literature, and liad his principles been as sound as his 
taste, he would have had no occasion to look farther than the writ- 
ings of Paul of ‘Tarsus for the mest complete illustration of that 
favorite maxim, the adoption of which he so repeatedly enjoined on 
his misguided pupil. His fine sense, under the influence of reli- 
gion, would have led him, while he pressed the injunction, to give it 


— all it wanted, a riyht direction. He would have found the swaviter 


én modo accompany the fortiter in ré more uniformly in our apostle 
than in any other writer. p. 82. 

It is grievous in an essay of this description, and in the very 
midst of such sentiments as these, to find such a writer descend- 
ing to trifle upon the subject of the apostle’s supposed visit to 
this country ; mingling conjecture with fact, amd weaving le- 
gend with inspired truth. See p. 88. 

«St. Paul on the love of money,” is a severe arraignment of 
a worldly spirit, and we particularly call the attention of pro- 
fessors of religion to the following passage : 
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Even among professing Christians, who speak with horror of public 
diversions, or even of human literature, as containing the essence of 
all sin, yet seem to see no turpitude, to feel no danger, to dread no 
responsibility, in any thing that respects this private, domestic, bosom 
sin; this circumspect vice, this discreet and orderly corruption. 
Yet the sins which make no noise are often the most dangerous, and 
the vices of which the effect is to procure respect, instead of con- 
tempt, constitute the most deadly snare. p. 104. 


‘On the genius of Christianity as seen in St. Paul,” the 
principle of a free salvation is traced as branching into a variety 
of ramifications of a practical character. 

His “respect for constituted authorities ” is clearly demone- 
strated : we earnestly recommend it to serious consideration; 
and venture to promise a repayment of pleasure and profit for 
the time and attention bestowed upon it, in a fine close to the 
17th chapter, which delineates the character of Voltaire, and 
the revolutionary catastrophe which he hastened: p. 176, 180, 
are indeed specimens of fine writing. 

“St. Paul’s attention to inferior concerns” is detailed with 
considerable interest, and crowned with a beautiful comment 
on the epistle to Philemon relative to Onesimus. 

St. Paul on the resurrection” is a sublime part of the essay, 
and some powerful appeals are made to the heart, founded on 
the 15th chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. In 
commenting upon the matchless climax of the final victory over 
death and ‘the grave,” Mrs. More observes ‘it is almost 
profane to talk of beauties where the theme is so transcendant; 
but this is one of the rare instances in which amplification adds 
to spirit, and velocity is not retarded by repetition.” p. 221. 

«¢St. Paul on prayer, thanksgiving, and religious joy” is 
finely devotional ; and a correct exposition is given (p. 227,) 
of those impressive but frequently misunderstood precepts, 
“ pray always,” pray without ceasing.” 

«¢St. Paul an example to familiar life ” is more desultory, but 
not less interesting than the preceding chapters. 

«On the superior advantages of the present period for 
the attainment of knowledge, religion, and happiness,” the 
writer remarks (p. 300,) 


Had any patriarch or saint, who was permitted only some rare and 
transient glimpses of the promised blessing, been allowed, in pro- 
phetic vision, to penetrate through the long vista of ages, which lay 
in remote futunty before him—had he been asked, whether, if his 
power concurred with his choice, in what age ard in what nation he 
would have wished his lot assigued him— is it not more than proba- 
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ble that he would have replied—tN GREAT BRITAIN, IN THE 
BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY! 


The last chapter contains a cursory inquiry into some of 
the causes which impede general improvement.” This,. with 
the preceding dissertation, may be considered as suggested by 
the whole character of the volumes, rather than arising out of 


_ the particular subject, but they form together an impressive 


close to an interesting work, 

Mrs. More has not been always accurate in her statements, of 
which we have a singular example in the sixth chapter, p. 150. 
Vol. i. where it is said ‘Jesus never had divine honors paid him.” 
This writer would be the last to impugn the Deity of Christ, 
and from the connexion of these words her intention may be ga- 
thered ; but it is incautiously expressed, and the sentence, as it 
stands, negatives an obvious fact; for nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that Jesus was worshipped, even during his pil- 
grimage. 

In a work of this description we are sorry to observe expres- 
sions degrading to so exalted a subject. Several instances might 
be adduced—such as “clubbed their opinions, and picked out 
the best from each sect,” p. 8.—*¢ tally with a dovetailed cor- 
respondence,” p. 27. Goddid not * see fit to be at the expense 
of a perpetual miracle,” p. 41.—** the very heart’s core of piety,” 

» 242. 
With respect to the style in general—it is more beautiful than 
sublime—more familiar than correct—more simple than ener- 
getic. Its equality leaves us little to select—and the passages 
transcribed were chosen, not because they had any claims of 
superiority in style, but because of the sentiments which they 
contained. We submit one more extract, as affording a complete 
specimen of the style of this writer, both in its simplicity and 


beauty—particularly as it appears to us to comprehend its 
whole character. 


Alexander, though he bad the magnanimity to declare to his il- 
lustrious preceptor, that he had rather excel in knowledge than in 

wer, yet blamed him for divulging to the world those secrets in 
My which he wished to confine exclusively to themselves. 
How would he have been offended with the Christian philosophy, 
which, though it has mysteries for all, has no secrets for any! How 
would he have been offended with that bright hope of glory, which 
would have displayed itself in the same effulgence to his meanest 
soldier, as to the conqueror of Persia ! 

But how would both the monarch and the philosopher have looked 
on a religion which, after kindling their curiosity, by totimating it 
had greater things to bestow than learning and empire, should dash 
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their hich hopes, by making these great things consist in poverty of 
spirit, in being little in their own eyes, in not loving the world, nor 
the things of the world. 

But what would they have said to a religion which placed human 
intellect in an inferior degree in the scale of God’s gifts; and even 
degraded it from thence when not used to his glory? What would 
they have thought of a religion, which, so far from being sent ex- 
clusively to the conquerors in arms, or the leaders in science, frank- 
ly declared at its outset, that “‘not many mighty, not many noble 
were called;” which professed, while it filled the hungry with good 
things, to send the rich empty away? 

Yet that mysterious HOPE which Alexander declared was all he 
kept for himself, when he profusely scattered kingdoms among his 
favorites—those ambiguous TEARS which he shed, because he had 
no more worlds to conquer; that deeply felt, but ill understood 
hope, those undefined and unintelligible tears, mark a profound 
feeling of the vanity of this werld, a more fervent panting after 
something better than power or knowledge, a more heartfelt ‘‘ long- 
ing after immortality,” than almost any express language which phi- 
losophy has recorded. 

‘Learn of me” would have been thought a dignified exordium 
for the founder of a new religion by the masters of the Grecian 
Schools ; but when they came to the humbling motive of the in- 
junction, “ for I am meek and lowly in heart,” how would their ex- 
pectations have been damped! They would have thought it an ab- 
ject declaration from the lips of a great Teacher, unless they had 
understood that grand paradox of Christianity, that lowliness of heart 
was among the highest attainments to be made by a rational crea- 
ture. 

When they had heard the beginning of that animating interro 
tion, ‘* Where is the wise? Where is the disputer of this world ?” 
methinks I behold the whole portico and academy ouaienty rush 
forward at an invitation so alluring, at a challenge so personal: but 
how instinctively would they have shrunk back at the repulsive ques- 
tion which succeeds; ‘‘ Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of 
this world?” Yet would not Christianity, well understood and faith- 
fully received, have taught these exalted spirits, that to look down 
upon what is humanly great, is a loftier attainment than to look up 
to it? 

Would it not have carried a sentiment to the heart of Alexander, 
a system to the mind of Aristotle, which their respective, though 
differently pursued, careers of ambition utterly failed of furnishing 
doeither? p. 18. 
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Art. XIV. The Journal of a Mission to the Interior of 
Africa, in the year 1805. By Munco Park. T ogether 
with other Documents, official and private, relating to the 
same Mission. ‘To which is prefixed, an Account of the 


Life of Mr. Park. London, Murray. 1815. 


ry ° 
Fre volume which we now announce, has long been con- 
sidered by geographers and the opposers of the slave-trade, as 
an important desideratum. By the very able manner in which 
a dificult task has been performed by the editor and compiler 
of it, the memory of a serviceable and highly-gifted member of 
society has been vindicated from various reports prejudicial to 
his mental attainments ; at the same time that it has been proved 
that his judgment of the best means of accomplishing, was 
equal to his zeal in the execution of a great enterprise, under- 
taken not from the stimulus of gain, but from that generous de- 
votion to public utility, and that high ambition for virtuous fame, 
without which nothing great can be performed, because nothing 
reat will be attempted, but which by ordinary minds will never 
Be appreciated or understood. It has frequently been asserted, 
that Mr. Mungo Park not only did not write that abstract of 
his Travels which was laid before the African Association in 
1797, and which is now known to have been drawn up by the 
pen of Mr. Bryan Edwards, but that he was incapable of any 
literary composition, the whole narrative of his travels having 
been drawn from him by minute and repeated questions. ‘Thus 
an intelligent man, who had improved an early classical educa- 
tion by subsequent habits of constant study and reflection, has 
been represented as a mere practical drudge, who carried in 
his mind stores which he knew neither how to use nor to com- 
municate. 

But a more serious charge has been brought forward against 
him, by some who have not scrupled to represent him as giving 
his testimony in favor of the forcible subjugation of the negroes 
to the miseries of domestic slavery. ‘This charge has been made 
by men whose interest led them to desire the sanction of Mr. 
Park's experience of the character and habits of the Africans, 
in order to support their infamous traffic in human blood: and 
the fact is clearly made out by the editor of the Journal, and 
forms not the least interesting part of his biographical memoir. 

Where nothing is superfluous, selection becomes difficult. 

And, since the merit and utility of biography do not depend 
upon brilliant passages, or whatever comes under the denomi- 
nation of fine writing ; detached pages, however chosen, cane 
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not secure to this or any other writer the well-earned commen- 
dation of candor, perspicuity, judicious arrangement and inflexi- 
ble integrity. ‘Chat we may not however fal] into an error, 
similar, although not so dangerous as that of some religious 
teachers, who are said to preach themselves, and not the word ;” 
we will withhold any further expression of our approbation of 
the pages we have been perusing, lay before our readers an 
abstract of the work, with such passages as appear fitted to 
awaken their interest, and gratify their curiosity. ‘The Advertise- 
ment must not be omitted, since it is the key-stone on which 
rests the arch of this trophy to industry and perseverance. 


The original documents relating to Mr. Mungo Park’s last mission 
into Africa having been entrusted to the Directors of the African 
Institution by the Secretary of State for the colonial department, 
with liberty to publish them, in case they should deem it expedient ; 
the Directors now avail themselves of this permission, by publishing 
the papers for the benefit of Mr. Park's family. 

These documents, together with other papers furnished by Mr. 
Park’s connections and friends, which also form a part of the pre- 
sent publication, consist of the following particulars. 

1. The original Journal of the expedition, officially transmitted 
by Mr. Park to the Secretary of State, containing several of Mr. 
Park's drawings and shetches, illustrative of particular descriptions, 
which are comed in this publication. 

2. ‘Phe Journal, as translated from the Arabic language, in which 
it was eriginally composed, of Isaaco, a native African, commis- 
sioned in the year 1810, by the Governor of Senegal, to go in 
search of Mr. Park and ascertain his fate ; which Journal was like- 
wise oflicially transmitted to the Secretary of State. 

3. A Memoir delivered by Mr. Park at the Colonial Office in the 
year 1504, relative to the plan and objects of the intended expedi- 
tion into Africa; together with the official instructions which he 
received for his guidance; and two letters addressed by him to the 
Secretary of State, one written shortly after his arrival at the Coast 
of Africa, and the other, at the time of transmitting his Journal, 
previously to his final embarkation on the Niger. 

4, Several private letters of Mr. Park, principally written durin 
the time he was engaged in this mission ; which, together with the 
documents included under the last mentioned head, have been in- 
eorporated into the Account of Mr, Park’s Life, which is prefixed 
io the Journal. 

It has before been stated, that the official papers are published 
under the authority of the Directors of the African Institution. It 
may be thought proper to add, that the individual, who has under- 
jaken to prepare this work for the press, is alone responsible fos 
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the publication of the private letters, and for whatever else is con- 
tained in this volume, besides the official documents. 

Of the papers before enumerated, the most important, and tlie 
only one which calls for any particular observation, is Mr. Park’s 
own Journal; respecting which, it may be necessary to apprise the 
reader that it was written without the slightest view to publication, 
being intended only (as he informed the Secretary of State, by his 
letter of the 17th of November, 1805,) “ to recal to his own recol- 
lection other particulars illustrative of the manners and customs of 
the natives, which would have swelled the communication to a most 
unreasonable size.” The work, therefore, which is now submitted 
to the public, can be considered in no other light than as the 
mere outlive of a much more extended aud detailed narrative, which 
it was the author's intention to prepare for the press after his return 
to England. 

A work thus imperfect, and which the unfortunate fate of its 
author prevented from being brought to a completion, is entitled to 
peculiar indulgence; and if those allowances are made, which 
candor and justice require, the editor confidently hopes, that 
Mr. Park’s Journal will not disappoint the public expectation. 
It will be found to contain several interesting particulars concerning 
Africa, not hitherto known; and to illustrate and confirm, in various 
material respects, some of the most important discoveries com- 
municated in Mr. Park’s former Travels. It bears strong internal 
marks of truth and fidelity; and, perhaps, the very nakedness and 
simplicity of its descriptions, and its minute details of petty circum- 
stances, may be thought by some readers to convey a more accurate 
and distinct conception of the process of an African journey, and 
of the difhculties with which such expeditions are attended, than a 
more elaborate and polished narrative. 

With a view of rendering the present publication more com- 
plete, and of gratifying in a certain degree that reasonable curiosity, 
which will naturally be felt by many readers of this Journal, and 
the former Travels, it has been thought advisable to add a bio- 
graphical memoir of the author. But, asthe events of Mr. Park’s 
life, with the exception of those contained in the works just alluded 
to, are few and unimportant; the editor has been induced, in the 
course of this undertaking, to deviate occasionally into other topics, 
more or less connected with the principal subject; in the discussion 
of which, he has inadvertently exceeded the limits which he had 
Originally assigned to himself. This circumstance has added con- 
siderably to the length of the Memoir, and its Appendix; for which, 
he would willingly believe, that the interest belonging to the topics 
themselves will be deemed a sufficient apology. 

In preparing this Memoir, the editor naturally applied for in- 
formation to Mr. Park’s family, and was much gratified by disco- 
vering, that some materials, with a view to a similar undertaking, 
bad been collected by a brother-in-law of Mr. Park, Mr. Archibald 
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Buchanan of Glascow; who, on being made acquainted with the 
editor’s intention, immediately and with the greatest candor, trans- 
mitted to him the whole of his papers. 

These materials have been of great use in preparing the memoir; 
in which the editor has likewise been assisted by much useful infor- 
mation, which he has received from another brother-in-law of Mr. 
Park, Mr. James Dickson, whose name will occur in the course of 
the ensuing memoir; aud also from Mr. Park’s two brothers, Mr. 
Adam Park of Gravesend, aud Mr. Alexander Park of Selkirk, the 
latter of whom is unfortunately since dead. 

The editor is likewise greatly indebted to Major Rennell, and to 
Zachary Macaulay, Esq. for several interesting particulars con- 
cerning Mr. Park ; and to the latter in particular, for much valua- 
ble information relative to the trade of this country with Africa, 
which will be found in the Appendix to the Memoir. 

But his acknowledgments are due in an especial manner to Sir 
Joseph Banks; who has not only favored the editor with the fullest 
communication of his correspondence with Mr. Park, and of his 
papers relating to this subject, but has in every other respect assist- 
ed and promoted the present undertaking with a kindness and libera- 
lity, proportioned to his sincere and constant friendship for Mr. 
Park, and to his uniform zeal for whatever he considers to be in any 
degree connected with useful knowledge and scientific discovery. 


In perusing the life of Mungo Park, we find him in his 
twenty-first year appointed to be surgeon in the East India 
Company’s service, by the interest of Sir Joseph Banks; and 


Having made a voyage to Bencoolen, in the island of Sumatra, he 
returned to England in the following year (1793). Nothing material 
occurred during this voyage: but he availed himself of all the o 
portunities which it afforded, to obtain information in his favorite 
scientific pursuits, and appears to have niade many observations, and 
collected many specimens in Botany and Natural History. Several 
of these were the subjects of a communication made by him to the 
Linnean Society, which was afterwards published in their printed 
transactions. p. vill. 


Soon after the return of Mungo Park to England, the African 
Association being anxious to find a person capable of supplying 
the loss of Major Houghton, and willing to engage in the 
arduous undertaking of ascertaining the course of the great ine 
land river Joliba or Niger; their attention was by Sir Joseph 
Banks directed to the subject of this memoir. 


There was nothing in Park’s previous studies, which had particu- 
larly led him towards geographical pursuits ; but he had a passion 
for travelling, he was in the full vi or of life, his constitution had 
been in some degree inured to hot climates; he saw the opportuni- 
ties which a new country would afford of indulging his taste for 
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natural history: nor was lie insensible to the distinction which was 
hkely to result from any great discoveries in Alrican geox “raphy. 
"These considerations determined him. Having fully informed him- 
self as to what was expected by the Association, he eagerly offered 
himself for the service ; and after some previous enquiry into his 
qualifications, the offer was readily accepted. p. x. 

Of this voyage the details have already been laid before the 
public, and we pass over an interesting account of Mr. Park’s 
return to England, and the subsequent employment of his time, 
to proceed to his last and fatal expedition. 

Soon after the signature of the preliminary articles of peace with 
France, in October, 1801, he received a letter from Sir Joseph Banks, 
acqpainting lim, ‘ that j m consequence of the peace, the Association 
would certaidy revive their project of sending a mission to Africa ; 
ia order to peuctrate to, and tavigate the Niger; and he added, that 
in case Govermnent should enter into the plan, Park would certainly 
be recommended as the person proper to be employed for carrying 
it into execution.’ But the business remained for a considerable 
time in suspense, nor did any specific proposal follow this communi- 
cation till the autumn of the year 1803; when he received a letter 
addressed to him from the office of the Colonial Secretary of State, 
desiring his attendance without delay. P. XXXv. 

Many obstacles to this important mission arose on the part of 
successive persons high in office, and it was not until the 4th of 
October 1504, that Mr. Park was directed to deliver to Lord 
Camden a circumstantial memoir of the objects to which his 
attention would be chiefly directed in his journey to the in- 
terior of Africa; of the means necessary for accon rplishing 
that journey, 2 nd of the manner in which he proposed to carry 
the plans of Government into execution. We are sorry that 
our limits do not allow us to insert this interesting memoir. 
Myr. Park did not pass in idleness and repining, the time spent 
im the megoctations respect ting his missions; but sedulously ap- 
nlied himself to such st tudies aS must have proved eminently 
neeful to his country, had his life been Spared to reap the fruit 
of them. He made himself master of the Arabic language, 
and cultivated Natural History in all its branches. 


{To be continued. ) 
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ON DIVERSITY OF CHARACTER. 


"Ture features of human character are variously displayed. The 
energies of genius are developed in the discoveries of science, 
or the inventions of art; in original conceptions or novel illus- 
trations; in combinations which attract by their beauty, or 
astonish by their grandeur. Characterizing distinctions are less 
strikingly marked in others: there are no elevations above the 
ordinary standard of intellectual acquisition; they preserve the 
‘ noiseless tenor of their way,” and no deviations render them 
either conspicuous or eccentric. But there are minuter shades 
of difference, more remote from ordinary observation, and the 
causes of which are more latent and complicated. These pe- 
culiarities are displayed in the incidental occurrences of life, in 
the hours of social intercourse, and in those transient effusions 
of thought and feeling which burst from the heart, in the en- 
joyment of unrestrained conversation. In such circumstances, 
we can frequently ascertain, with the greatest precision, the cha- 
racters of men, and the individuality of those characters. The 
robes of office are laid aside, the undress of life is assumed, and 
the men are seen in their own attire. 

The other day, in the company of a few friends, among the 
various topics of discussion, there was an allusion to the me- 
morable battle of Zrafalgar. It gave a new turn to the ob- 
servations of the social circle; and to one who felt himself at 
liberty to look around him, and in such a scene to notice the 
peculiarities and the differences of character, it afforded no 
small gratification to remark the varied associations of thought 
which ra names of Nelson and ‘ Victory” excited. One 
person immediately referred to the battles of Aboukir and 
Comrie en, and seemed accurately versed in the graphic his- 
tory of naval exploits. Another recurred to political causes— 
and the direct and collateral consequences of those great 
achievements. A third gy ” ardor and enthusiasm at 
the gollant heroism of the man who fought and died for his 
country ; and the vivacity of his eye evmced the glowing pa- 
triotism of his heart. A fourth adverted to the physical evils 
and moral influence of athe hostilities 5 and, like Cowper, 
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mourned “ the avarice and pride that render man a foe to 
man!” What different views and feelings were elicited by one 
allusion! To what causes, affecting the mental constitution and 
forming the mental habits of individuals, can we ascribe this 
marked diversity ? 

It must be acknowledged as an unquestionable fact, that there 
are original differences in the structure of the human mind, 
without which it is impossible to account for the actual dif- 
ferences of character. How is it, that of two individuals who 
have the same parents, the same education, the same advantages 
for intellectual improvement, and the same attention to the de- 
velopement and culture of their mental powers, the one shall 
evince, even in the first periods of life, a decided superiority 
above the other: or if there be an equality of talent, the one 
shall be displayed in a department of science or of art totally 
different from the favorite pursuit of the other? If there be 
an exact rergscuety? f of situation and employment, under the 
same tuition and discipline, and yet an early and radical differ- 
ence be discoverable, whence result such tendencies, such pre- 
ferences, such peculiar views of the understanding? External 
and accidental circumstances, without doubt, considerably 
modify the complexion of character; but the influence of these 
circumstances, producing certain fixed associations im some 
instances and not in others, is a striking indication of an origi- 
nal difference in mental constitution. 

Whether the power of thought results from material organt- 
zation, or from a separate and independent principle, (which is 
the most rational opinion, and can alone account for the variety 
of mental phenomena,) it is freely admitted that there is be- 
tween them an intimate connexion, and a closely reciprocal 
action. Sensation, or the capacity of feeling, is the germ ‘of 
intellectual character. The acuteness of this faculty depends 
on the nervous system in general, and especially on the con- 
formation of the organic media, by which it receives impressions 
from external objects. Hence, according to their comparative 
fitness or unfitness for the discharge of their respective func- 
tions, will be the corresponding intensity or weakness of tho$e 
impressions; and as all ideas are ultimately derived from them, 
the mental character must depend essentially on physical orga- 
nization. 

In the language of common life it is not unusual to apply 
the term genius to that constitutional peculiarity of mind, by 
which one individual is distinguished from another. The par- 
ticular application of the term may perhaps, in many instances, 
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be inaccurate; and that may be resolved into an original mene 
tal tendency, which may be purely the result of education or of 
accident. Iam, however, disposed to think that the principle 
on which this use of the term is founded is correct ; and that it 
affords a solution of its meaning, which precisely accords with 
its etymological derivation.‘ Zhaé is a man’s genius which is 
born with him; which circumstances may develope, which 
culture may refine; but for which neither circumstances nor 
culture can account; and which must be resolved into some 
original peculiarity in the structure of the mind itself. In this 
view of the term, it comprehends its humble and its most ele- 
vated applications. It is employed to describe the superiority 
of a mechanic, as well as of a philosopher. It denotes com- 
manding vigor of intellect, and luxuriant fertility of imagina- 
tion; it is applied to what is profound in the researches of 
reason, and attractive in the combination of fancy. Few, in- 
deed, attain such pre-eminent stations, as to irradiate by the 
brilliancies of genius an extended sphere; thousands may be 
useful and happy if they reach only the point of mediocrity ; 
and there are descending gradations in the scale of excellence, 
in the attainment of which we may still recognise an endless 
diversity of human character. - 

The influence of genius, however, will not alone account for 
these diversities. We must, therefore, have recourse to exter- 
nal circumstances. ‘Those are obviously the most important, 
which respect the great business of education; and they include 
not only what is generally termed education—(or the discipline 
of the school,) but the total amount of influence derived from 
parental instructions and domestic example. A gradual and 
imperceptible process is carrying on, from the first period of 
existence, to the age of maturity, to which the final results of 
habit and character may be generally traced. Hence arises the 
peculiar responsibility of the parental relation. It is the desi 
of culture, as extending to the whole of this intellectual and 
moral process, to ascertain the prevailing bias of the mind; to 
call into action its talent and genius; to correct what is irre- 
Gplar; to eradicate what is injurious; and to form those asso- 
ciations of thought and feeling, which shall constitute the future 
habits of the individual, and determine the future character. 
It often happens that accident effects what education could not 
produce; a trajn of reasoning is begun, which gives an Tm 
new direction to the views and inclinations of the mind; 


* ‘Through the medium of the French language it is obviously 
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then are developed its original and characterizing features. The 
history of Clavius illustrates this remark. In early life his 

idity was incorrigible. When about to be dismissed from 
college, one of his preceptors directed his attention to geome- 

—and he afterwards became the Euclid of Germany.‘ Who 
can calculate on the immediate and remote effects of accident ? 
What moral consequences of immense magnitude, and destined 
to affect the whole duration of our being, have often resulted 
from occurrences and events, to our limited view, altogether 
contitigent and unexpected ! 

The passions and affections of our nature are the immediate 
ptinciples of action. Hence the history of human nature is the 
history of human passions. ‘They are implanted within us, for 
the wisest purposes ; and on their right or wrong direction, they 
become the fertile sources of happiness or misery. Every cir- 
cumstance which tends to modify these principles of action, 
and to give them the stability and influence of habit, produces 
a corresponding peculiarity of character. On this subject I 
might specify various causes; such as the influence of fashion 
the power of custom—the effect of companionship—the ten- 
dency of national or local prejudices ; these and other causes of 
wide and extensive operation are powerfully felt, and visibly 
pr in the formation of character. ‘They produce various 
modifications of thought, and corresponding diversities of men- 
tal and of moral habit. 

‘The influence of genius, combined with education and cir- 
cumstances, is particularly manifest in the prevailing associations 
we are led to form; and to which, as the immediate cause, in- 
dividual peculiarity may be traced. There are two generic 
classes of mental association ; associations of cause and effect, 
and associations of relation in all its varieties. Some discover, 
in the earliest periods of life, a tendency of mind to examine 
the reasons and causes of things; and when external circum- 
stances contribute to the developement and progress of such 
inclinations, the predominant associations of such a mind will 
be those of the former class. Thus will be formed the philo- 
sophic character. Let the process of culture be rightly con- 
ducted, and that curiosity, which prompts the inquiries of the 
child, will lay a foundation for the-researches of the man. 
He will be a student of the laws of nature—the causes of things; 
he will be a philosopher. Others, in similar circumstances, 
delight to trace resemblances—to form contrasts—to investigate 
differences. Hence predominant associations of the latter class, 
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displayed in fertility of invention, poignancy of wit and humor, 
and refinement of taste. Both classes of association may exist 
in the same mind; but it is the predominant class which will 
determine the character. 

No causes of diversity have a more decisive influence on the 
entire system of our passions and habits, than those which result 
from moral principle and religious conviction. According to 
the distinctness or obscurity, the narrowness or comprehension, 
the purity or debasement of these principles, will be the con- 
sistent dignity or the wavering indecision of the mind. In 
proportion as such principles approximate to the immutable 
standard with which we are favored, will be the measure of 
individual excellence; and as the degrees of attainment ‘are 
almost infinitely varied, the consequent characters of men will 
be varied too. There will be full scope for all the causes of 
diversity atising from original differences of mental constitution, 
and external circumstances; they will, however, as far as the 
pure influence of religion extends, be so blended and qualified 
and harmonized as to secure the most important and beneficial 
results. The diversity of character in the moral world will 
then accord with the diversity of the natural world. The one, 
like the other, will be subserviemt to the great purposes of 
heavenly wisdom. Genius will refine religion, and. religion 
consecrate genius. Mental superiority will no longer become, 
by the perversion of its power, an instrument of mighty mis- 
chief, and thus counteract the end for which it was bestowed. 
Its union with piety will attemper its bright effulgence, and 
direct its varied movements. It will be no longer a raging fire, 
spreading around it devastation and death; but, like the light 
of heaven, ‘ pleasant to look upon,” and mild and beneficent in 
the midst of its splendor. 


Anecdotes Parisicnnes. 


ANECDOTES PARISIENNES. 


Any good story-teller by profession, who could manage to 
buy up the entire edition. of this little book, might establish 
himself with a stock in trade for life. A moderate share of in- 
genuity assiduously applied to alter names, disguise precedents, 
and vary incidents, might create, from this selection—from se- 
lections, a magazine of newly done up witticisms and anecdotes, 
sufficient for the consumption of forty years of visiting among 
private parties of stationary friends; and should the retailer be 
of the migratory tribe of two-legged animals without feathers, 
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2 much smaller assortment would keep him afloat in the fluctu- 
ating medium of his hearers. 

But those stories, and traits of character, which rest upon the 
support of collateral evidence, or bear that stamp of reality 
which fixes them as genuine upon the mind, may be made to 
answer a purpose much more important than the mere amusement 
of anidle hour, They may supply data for that most interest- 
ing -and useful of all sciences, the knowledge of the human 
heart ; and they may teach us to appreciate both our contempo- 
raries and ourselves. ‘he merits of a book of this nature, 
which does not admit of a methodical analysis, can only be shown 


by examples. ‘The following isa pattern of refined gallantry : 


«« M. de Fontenelle étant dans une maison oi il avoit diné, 
quelqu’ un vint montrer a la compagnie un petit ouvrage d’ivoire 
d’un travail si délicat, qu’on n’ osoit le toucher, de crainte de le 
briser. ‘Tout le monde le trouvait admirable. « Pour moi,” 
dit M. de Fontenelle, je n’aime point ce qu’il faut tant respecter.” 
Dans ce moment arrivoit Madame la Marquise de Flamarens. 
Elle Pavoit entendu. I! se retourne, l’appergoit et ajoute, ‘‘ Je 
ne dis pas cela pour vous, Madame.” 

The bon mots and adventures of different Gascons, whom, (to 
speak in their own style,) we may term ¢he Irishmen of France, 
supply matter for more than twenty pages: some of them might 
furnish subject for caricature sketches more humorous. than 
any thing lately imported from Paris, and abounding more in 
the vis comica than the peregrinations of Dr. Syntax, even with 
the comfortless concomitants of a scolding wife and an empty 
purse. 

« Un Gascon passant une nuit prés d’un tombeau, vit un 
spectre; il mit l’épée a la main, en lui disant: Attends mot, si 
tu veux mourir une seconde fots.” 

«© Un Gascon disait: J’ai Pair si martial, que quand je me 
regatde dans un miroir, j’ai peur de moi-méme.” 

The following story affords a parallel to Montezuma smiling 
on the burning embers. « M. Gaubier donna, en 1753, Brio- 
ché, ou Torigine des Marionettes, aux Italiens; cette piéce ne 
réussit pas; quelqu’ un s’avisa de demander a l’auteur, pourquoi 
il Pavoit risquée au théatre, il repondit: Jl y a st long-temps, 
gue tout Paris m’ennuye en détail, que j'ai choisi cette occasion 
pour rassembler tout le monde, et prendre ma revanche en gros.’’ 

Some of these Parisian anecdotes are pretty freely borrowed 
from the annals of English wit. We adduce Dr. South as evi- 
dence. Un religieux au milieu de son sermon entendoit ba- 
‘biller, il en fit ses plaintes;. une femme se leva, et pour venger 
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son sexe dit: «* Au moins, mon révérend pére, ce n’est point 
de notre coté.” «© Tant mieux, ma bonne, tant mieux,” dit le 
prédicateur, ‘ cela finira plutot !” 

The principle and practice of the following story may not, 
perhaps, be quite new to some of our female readers: 

«© Une jeune demoiselle, qui entrait dans le monde, croyant 
tre seule dans sa chambre, consultait son miroir, plagait, dépla- 
cait son bonnet, arrangeait ses cheveux, et parlait pour voir la 
grace qu’elle avait. Elle supposait qu’elle était environnée de 
doucereux qui la persécutaient, elle se donnait de son éventail, 
tantot sur une épaule, tant6t sur autre, en disant: « M. des 
Rochers, laissez moi donc. Finissez, je vous prie, M. Des- 
noyers, quel plaisir prenez-vous 4 me tourmenter? Pour cela 
vous étes trop vif:” elle affectait de prendre un air a demi- 
sévére, et faisait plus de grimaces qu’il n’y en a dans le diction- 
naire des mines: ‘ Mais M. de ’Ormont,” continuait-elle, 
‘vous abusez de la complaisance qu’on a pour vous.” Ce cavalier 
était justement caché dans la chambre, et parut en ce moment 
avec de grands éclats de rire; la demoiselle ne pouvant soutenir 
la confusion qu’elle eut 4 cette vue, s’enferma dans un cabinet.” 

Marmontel is the most copiaus contributor to these facetious 
pages; and some of the passages in his works are so interesting, 
that we are glad to meet with them in any company. In the 
warfare of wit, a good defence shows incomparably more skill 
than an attack: for instance, «Un homme buvait 4 table 
d’excellent vin, sans te louer, le maitre de la maison lui en fit 
servir de trés médio..*.” 6 Voila de bon vin,” dit le buveur 
silencieux. ‘+ C’est du vin & dix sous,” dit le inaitre, « et 
autre est un vin des dieux.” ‘& Je le sais,”’ reprit le convive; 
«aussi ne Pai-je pas loué. C’est celui-ci qui a besoin de recome 
mandation.” = 

Here is a story which can be understood by those only who 
know that in Italy, as in some other countries, the day iol night 
are divided into twenty-four hours, but, that the hours are 
reckoned from sun-set: Le Pape Alex. VIII. monta 
sur le Saint Siége 4 soixante et dix-neuf ans. En trois semaines 
il pourvut tous ses neveux; et comme un ami lui représentait 
qu’il marquait trop de précipitation pour |’avancement de 8a fa- 
mille, il répondit: Oh! Oh! il est vingt-trois heures et de- 
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PARIS CHIT CHAT. 


"Tue title of this work is well calculated to awaken expectations 
of diversified amusement. The French before that political 
Convulsion which has changed and deformed the moral aspect 
of the country, maintained the character of being the first na- 
tion in the world for lively, elegant, and familiar conversation, 
At Paris, the characters of a “ man of letters” anda «man of 
the world,” were very frequently found blended in the same 
person ; ann this was owing to the constant intercourse between 
the nobility, and that numerous class which we term profes- 
sional people — especially the superior clergy and the Trench 
gens de robe : on the contrary we, when we have wished to 
bring together company of a superior cast, have sometimes 
found ourselves circumstanced like the lady in the Rambler, who 
having cultivated a refined taste for the manner, as w ell as the 
matter of conversation, “ refused to admit scholars because 
they were not fine gentlemen, and fine gentlemen because they 
were not scholars.” But that chivalrous respect for sex, 
age, and dignity, which characterised the French of former 
times, and gave lustre to their bravery and grace to their fri- 
volity, has since the age of terror wholly disappeared. This is 
no doubt an evil comparatively light, when weighed against the 
load of public infamy and guilt which has proceeded from the 
same Cause 3 yet it is a widely spreading evil, and by destroying 
the charm of social life, tends to narrow the heart, debase the 
fancy, and paralyse the affections. 

So large a capital as Paris must, however, in any period, sup- 
ply abundant matter to reward the attention of the curious ob- 
server ; and to the ability for placing such matter in an amusing 
point of view, the claims of the « Hermite de la chaussée d’ 
Antin” are already before the public. Many of his essays 
have found their way into English Journals, and the original 
work has been pretty widely circulated in this country. ‘The 
pages now under consideration continue the series of observations 
on men and manners; and we select part of the second 
number which describes the “ Entry of the King ;” it is headed 
by a motto from the Henriade. 

« Tout le peuple a genoux, dans ce jour salutaire, 
Reconnait son vrai Roi, son bienfaiteur, son pére.” 

May 14, 1814. 

“« For God’s sake, Madame de Montlivert, give me my.neck- 
cloth and my coat, the signal guns are firing!” 
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‘“ Well, sir, there is no hurry ; itis not yet eight o’clock.” 

‘¢ What kind of weather is it ?” 

«© Charming indeed! the finest of May days.” 

« So much the better, madam. ‘The populace are naturally 
but a superstitious kind of animal, and you would have some 
trouble in making them believe that a good king could make his 
entrée in bad weather—but where is Victor ?” 

«“ T{e set off an hour ago to meet the king, even as far as 
St. Quen.” 

“© On foot ?” 

«: Certainly; you well know that there is not a horse to be 
hired in all Paris.” 

‘© And that you had not a louis in your purse to procure 
him that pleasure ; but you spoil your children, Madam, you 
really spoil them: this, however, 1s not the moment to re- 
proach you with it. Do you mean we should take little Julius 
with us?” 

« Most undoubtedly; his sister Emma is now dressing 
him.” 

‘¢ Yet she has just been to wish mea good day, and I ob- 
served her very sorrowful.” 

«The poor little thing 1s vexed and disappointed : for yes- 
terday she ordered a hat with the lily under the protection of 
the Graces, and she is afraid that it will not come home in 
time.”’ 

«© Yes, yes, we are always too late in this house, and you 
will see that such will be the case to-day.” 

Whilst I was thus grumbling at my wife in order that I 
might not break through a good custom, I thumbed over some 
old chronicles for the purpose of finding some account of the 
different entries of the kings into Paris that I might compare 
them with the circumstances of which [ was about to become 
an eye-witness. 

I found, ina memoir of the Chevalier de Jaucourt, full of 
curious researches into various periods of our history, that «the 
kings of France have always made their entry into the capital 
by the gate of St. Denis; that all the streets through which 
they passed were covered with silken tapestry, &c.5 that foun- 
tains of perfumed water impregnated the air; that milk and 
wine flowed in abundance ; and that the deputies of the six 
mercantile bodies carried the canopy. As to the bodies of 
trades, they had the duty of undertaking the dramatic parts in 
the great ceremony ; they followed on horseback representing, 
in characteristic habits, the seven mortal sins, the seven virtues : 
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Faith, Hope, Charity, Justice, Prudence, Strength, and Tem- 
perance ; Death, Purgatory, Heil, and Paradise.” 

After the quotation of a few parallel passages from the annals 
of Malingre, Mezerai, and Perefixe, the author goes on to say, 
“I know not in what Arabian tale it is that I have read, that 
when the kings of Lahor made their entry into the capital, they 
were preceded by three heralds; the first proclaimed the pom- 
pous titles of the monarch, the second then cried out, « O 
Prince ! so great, so powerful! forget not that you must die ;” 
when the third added, ‘ Eternal praise to him who lives and 
never des!’ All! the moral duties of those who govern nations 
are concentrated in these words ; there they see what they owe 
to their rank as kings, and what they owe to God, in whose 
eyes princes and their subjects are equal.” 

After some desultory chat in which the good man of the 
house explains to his children who Lonis the eighteenth is, and 
why they ought to be glad to see him, a point which many thou- 
sands of French “ children of a larger growth” have not yet 
been made to understand, but in which the little royalists cor- 
dially agree, the family party sets out, but the father onthe wa 
bethinks himself that he has not breakfasted, and repairs to the 
«« saloon of one hundred and fifty covers,’’ where he finds him- 
self “ opposite to two military geniuses; one of whom, with 
carotty mustachios, dressed in a green riding-coat, decorated 
with two crosses, and his right arm slung in a black handker- 
chief, looked at his comrade from time to time with an expres- 
sion of bitter sadness. 

« Monsieur appears to be wounded ;” said I to him, drawing 
back for fear of touching his arm. 

«Yes, Sir, I had my arm broken by a grape-shot at Cham- 
paubert.” 

«¢[hat affair was very honorable to the French arms; you 
fought well.” 

« Just as I have fought these last eighteen years, and as I 
shall never fight again”—replied he with a sigh. “ But you 
will enjoy the fruit of your toils. An honorable character is 
the reward of valor, and the recompence of glory.” 

« Honorable character !” hg 

«© Yes, the most just, the most merited. The French sol- 
dierv are all the honor of the country, and are those children 
who will be dearest to the heart of the King ; it 1s for him that 
you have fought in supporting the glory of his people, and you 
have sacred claims upon his grateful remembrance.” 

«“ You area worthy fellow!” 
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« So must all say of you, who look at your button holes; 
and you have this advantage, that it is only necessary to show 
yourself, in order to inspire respect.” 

«« Confess, however, that it is very hard, after so many vice 
tories ————” 


«‘ To accept of peace, and to reconcile France, and the whole 
of Europe ?” 


«© They impose this peace on us; I wish to have conquered 
if, -——-——- 

With this declaration, which we believe to speak the univer 
sal feeling of the military in France, we close the scene of the 
“ Sallon de cent vinquante couverts,” and passing over a page 
or two about « triumphal arches,” ¢ floating pennants” “ white 
cockades,” and ‘ wreaths of flowers” we follow our guide and 
all the rest of the « bien pensans” who could gain admission, 
into the church of Notre Dame. Within these sacred walls we 
are told that « The King appears under a brilliant canopy, 
above which I can almost fancy I see hover the glorious spirits 
of his ancestors. At this august moment recollection checked 
enthusiasm 5 the King knelt, and all hearts united with his in 
addressing to heaven their silent supplications. 

The first tribute being paid to the King of Kings, universal 
shouts hailed the monarch, even to the very moment when the 
priests commenced the holy canticle. Oh! how fervent must 
have been the prayer that the august daughter of Louis XVI. 
addressed at that moment to the eternal Being! The sentiments 
with which her soul was filled, gave the most touching exprese 
sion to her figure,” (the French word igure should have been 
rendered by face) “and who can doubt that heaven heard favor- 
ably the prayers that she offered up for France!” At the present 
momentous crisis of affairs, after a reverse in the fortune of the 
Bourbons, so total and so rapid that the short-lived splendor 
which preceded it, is scarcely embodied in our recollections, but 
floats on the memory like the unreal texture of a dream, the 
details of the restoration of Louis the eighteenth to the throne 
of his ancestors, must awaken sensations of regret, and at the 
same time reprobation of the improvident counsels and futile 
precautions which ‘ scotch’d the snake, not killed it ;” and 
attempted to build a temple to peace and security on the sandy 
margin of an angry ocean. 

The remaining numbers of the first volume treat on the fol- 
lowing subjects— Talent and Probity—Glance over Paris—The 
Great Stair-case—Suicide—Indecision of present Manners—The 
Baths—Caricatures—The Turkish Garden—Dialogue of the 
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Dead—Tablets of a Man of the Worid—Or Literary Property 
—The Féte and the Morrow—Moral Pathology on the reigning 
Complaints. 

The second volume is more entertaining than the first, it is 
written with less affectation of the manner of Sterne; it appears 
to have suffered less too from having been done into English. 
The contents are «* The Office for Nurses—lThe Mendicants— 
For and Against—On Courtiers—A Journey in a Diligence— 
The Horses of Paris—The Two Brothers; or which has been 
most prudent— Twenty-five years ago—The Hospital of the 
Enfans-trouvés ate Hospit: il)—Memoirs of a Lacquey.” 
We close our notice of this book with some extracts from the 
article on Mendicants. Physiological experiments have demon- 
strated, that, in a certain class ot animals, the faculty of raising 
themselves on their hind legs 1s owing to the arrangement and 
flexibility of the vertebra. It tathe same with reptiles of the human 
species ; the most adroit in geting up, are those whose spinal 
bones are the most supple. Buonaparte said one day, speaking 
of an illustrious deggar, wha has not torsaken his profession, 
‘ Je ne sais comment cela se fait: cet homme a huit pouces de 
plus que moi, et toutes les fois que je lui parle, je suis oblige 
de me baisser pour Ventendre.’ ¢1 don’t know how it is; that 
man is eight inches taller than 1 am; and yet every time that I 
talk to him, 1 am obliged to stoop down to hear what he has to 
say.” “ ‘Lhe laws of the ancients respecting mendicants were 
better than ours, if we may judge by the results. ‘lhe Egyp- 
tians, according to Herodotus, would not suffer among them 
either beggars or vagabonds. Every district had its ofhcer of the 
police, to whom each citizen gave annually an account of his 
means of subsistence.” 

The same spirit reigned among the Greeks. ‘There are not 
any beggars in our republic,” says Plato, “in one of his letters ; 
and if any one exercised that disgraceful occupation, the ma- 
gistrates obliged him to leave the country.’ 

Among the Romans, one of the first duties in the office of 
the censors, was to keep an eye on mendicants; and the laws 
relative to them were so rigorous, that they went even so far 
as to declare, that it was better to let beggars die for want, than 
to support them in idleness: Potius expedit inertes fame perire 
quam ignavie favere. 

The immense hospitals that Constantine founded for the re- 
fuge of those Christians who were released from slavery, be- 
came in some measure the seminaries of mendicity, the scourge 
of which was presently spread over all Europe. Charlemagne 
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by publishing edicts respecting vagabond beggars, with a 
prohibition against aff ved ig sustenance to any one of them 
who refused to work, completely freed his vast dominions 
from them; but, two centuries afterwards, the foundation and 
example of a religious order devoted to alms-gtving, restored 
the race of mendicants, who entered into a confederacy among 
themselves, to live without working, and yet to hive well. 

Suites r two centuries there have been published in France, 
twenty edicts again t mendicants, the inetlicacy of which has 
increased with their rigor, since they only palhated an evil 
which the establishment of workhouses would have des stroyed. 

‘The goveraments that have succeeded since 1790, have 
each of them in its turn dictated laws on this subject, on the 
principle of well-grounded foresight; but they remained al- 
most everywhere without execution. ‘The first and the most 
successful trials of that plan have been made in Belgium, by 
the Count de Pontecoulant, the prefect of the department of 
Dyle, and now member of the House of Peers. In less 
than a year, by means of the establishment of houses of refuge 
for infirm mendicants,and of workshops for those who could 
labor, mendicity was totally extirpated in a country where 
that evil was perhaps the most inveterate. I was then at 
Brussels, and had ocular demonstration that in governments, 
every thing is practicable where perseverance ane talent are 
unit ed. 

For some time past the mendicants have again invaded that 
city. ‘The public walks swarm with them ; but they no longer 
excite our commiseration by disease, nakedness, or distress : 
they are, or pretend to be, those who have taken an active part 
in the last events of the war.—— One may notice, on quitting 
the suburbs of Paris, a swarm of mendicants in the habits of 
peasants of Franche Compté, Alsace, Champagne, and Bur- 
gundy, who say that their cottages have been burnt down, their 
farms pillaged, or their vineyards destroyed, through the visits 
paid them by the armies of the Allies. In the new race of 
mendicants there are to be found several who ask alms, with 
unblushing confidence, although they are as well clothed as 
those to whom they address themselves. ‘The chief of that 
species is a man about forty years of age, whom one meets 
constantly on the Boulevard Italien, or in la rue de Provence. 
A new coat, well-dressed hair, and bl: ick silk stockings, would 
scarcely lead one to suspect the profession that he exercises ; 
hence he takes good care to apprize you of it at some distance, 
by a bow accompanied with the words * Je demande l'aumone” 
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«‘ ¥ ask charity” and is ready to answer, like the Spanish beggar, 
to those who might feel disposed to remonstrate with him, « I 
ask money from you, and not advice.” ‘This man, whose ap- 
pearance and contrivances have much amused me, has a servant 
who comes to tell him when dinner is ready, and who brings 
him in the evening a great coat, or an umbrella, according te 
the state of the weather. 


REFLEXIONS 
Suggesied by a recent Report. May 24, 1815. 


Since life so small a store of bliss can give, 
That we but dream of pleasure while we live; 
Since airy forms invite our eager eyes, 
But ere we snatch, the bright illusion flies— 
Or, if sometimes a radiant hour be lent, 
Satiety close follows on Content— 
Shakes from her train the blossoms of delight, 
And nips their bloom with her unwholesome blight ; 
Since, while Hope’s rosy hands the bow! prepare, 
Deep in its centre lurk the dregs of Care; 
Or should the madd’ning draught no mixture know 
Unsullied by the bitter terrs of woe ; 
Should Rapture for a moment lend her wing, 
And all the Paradise of Fancy bring 
Close to our dazzled sight, while gaily bound 
Our hearts forgetting ev'ry former wound ; 
How soon the bubble breaks !—we smk and find 
A weary void in the exhausted mind: 
And s:dly serious, own th’ attempt were vain 
To gild with Joy days consecrate to Pain. 

Since our existence on these terms we hold, 
In youth too sanguine, and in age too cold; 
Since Wisdom seldom smiles on Pleasure’s hour, 
Nor dimples Mirth beneath stern Reason’s power ; 
How shall we prize that highly-gifted mind 
By study polish’d, and by art refined, 
Which bids us wake to pleasures pure and chaste, 
Informs our judgment, and directs our taste, 
Calls forth each generous impulse of the soul, 
And each impassioned feeling can control! 

How shall we speak our gratitude ; how claim 
Just meed of praise for oue distinguished name! 
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That name is KEMBLE—patron of the Stage, 
Pride of the drama—honor of the Age; 

‘That name is link’d to genius, learning, worth, 
And all of dignity that visits earth; 

That name is dear to histrionic lore, 

Rich are its gifts to Erudition’s store; 

Nor car he ready tribute be supprest, 

From uuschooled feeling in each glowing breast. 
Few can appreciate, ali must own the skill 

Which guides each rising sentiment at will ; 
Subdues the soul when pale Penruddock tells 
How deep despair within his bosom dwells— 
How tenderly he trusted—was deceived, 

(Thus ail who loved too well perhaps have grieved) 
‘Then paints the generous mind which could bestow 
For evil good, and render bliss for woe. 

See deeply-wrong’d Coriolanus stand, 

And mark his mather mid the suppliant band! 
See the fine springs of Nature move his soul, 
From his stern brow the tears of Pity roll! 
See him long struggle with averted face, 

’Ere seals his fate, one filial, fond embrace ; 
He gives his life, and—virtue far more rare— 
He gives Revenge up to a mother’s prayer. 

See Hamlet—Richard— Memory, space the train! 
Oh! should a Nation’s fondest prayer be vain— 
Should human Fame be changed for Heaven so soon, 
While Talent yet shives in its fervid noon! 
Should cypress mingle with the well-earn’d bays, 
And nought remain of Kemble —but his praise! 
How will Remembrance hang on every line 
His voice has uttered—by His acting, fine! 

How shall another bend Oiennes' bow! 
Kemble, for thee our tears must ever flow— 
Called by thy solemn tones ’ere life was speat--- 
When gone, a tribute to thy merit lent; 

Thus not with life shall end thy magic power, 
But reign triumphant past the parting hour. 

Distressful bodings! wherefore fill the mind! 
Fate may be lenient—Heaven may be kind. 

That which we so much fear, we seem to meet; 
Nor trust our wishes, dreading their deceit. 

The mind long chilled in Sorrow’s gloomy shade, 
Of Hope’s gay sunshine shuddering seems afraid ; 
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Shrinks from the dazzling influence of her beam, 
And fears her soothme tale an empty dream. 

Yet, let us cherish Llope—oh! blest the hour, 
When Kemble’s health shall rmg from hall to bower; 
When adverse parties, in oue cause combined, 

Shall hail their favourite with united mind ; 
When bursts of plaudits welcome once again 
Our hero freed from agomzing Pam— 

With renovated health once more to rise, 

* And read his value in a Nation’s eyes.” 


wWublic Attatrs. 


ARTICLE I. 


Tar impending war, for which such formidable preparations 
have long been making, continues to be, in some places, the 
object of “ fearful expectation.” In most places, however, and 
in circles the most eulightcued, hope, with good reason, main- 
tains the ascendaut. ‘The lapse of a mouth has effected no 
change in our way of thinking, so that we cannot do better than 
repeat from our last number: ‘That if government be but prompt 
and resolute in its measures; if, regardless of clamor from without 
and from within, it display a vigor similar to that which character- 
ized the glorious warfare of the Peninsula, every thing will ter- 
minate favorably—in all probability, speedily. The prepon- 
derance of the power of the allies is great ; and we trust that, 
at the close of the contest, it will be found such as to enable 
them, in conformity to the declared intentions of the Congress, 
to render it impossible for any member of the family of the 
Corsican hereafter to break in upon the repose of the world.” 
Our minds are far from being discomposed by the thought of 
affairs being in such a posture, that nothing short of the death, or 


the flight, of the dissembling tyrant, can avert a tremendous 
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conflict. If he perish “ere a sword be drawn,” God's will be 
done! Europe will then have peace : from that hour nations can 
repose in security. But his life may be spared, and yet be in- 
noxious: for, unbendimg as he is, a few of those reverses, which 
it is evident he now dreads, may dispose him to accept of an 
asylum—in noue of the mi/der latitudes. 

He does not now assemble his obsequious functionaries and 
tell them, as in davs of yore, “ 1 leave you only for a moment, 
that | may go aud msure the glory of the great nation.” He is 
not seen, as we remember to have seen him,—humbling a 


mighty monarchy im the dust a! 


most before his approach can be 
ascertained. On the contrary, he loiters in his capital, making 
a delusive parade about his preparations and means, while the 
spirit of the soldiery is evaporating, and the unarmed population 
reasoning coolly on their perilous situation. It is thus they now 
talk: ** How was it with us under the King, and what would 
have been our condition this summer had he remained among 
us? I shall be proud to consider this (my own question) when 
the atmosphere becomes more settled : one cannot write well 
in hot weather. We do not tight, and yet we have none of the 
benefits of peace— litle either to comfort or to tranquillise us, 
We must fight however by and by; because the Emperor's 
honor forbids him to yield. But what if the Emperor be 
beaten? Why we shall have to rebuild many of our towns with 
fewer hands than we have at present; and to buy mourning at 
an advanced price. But then the King will come back, bringing 
with him, as usual, humanity, justice, repose, and the good-will 
of all our neighbours. ‘This, without doubt, is very good; 
but it would also have been very good had his Majesty not 
seen it requisite to leave us.” 

The production from which these reflections are taken, will be 
given tothe public as soon as it can be translated. It takes up 
the vague question of the comparative popularity of the King 
and Napoleon—assigning to the former as friends—at least 
three-fourths of the population; and it states several reasons, as 
good perhaps as can be found, for the apparent sang froid of 
the people on the occasion of the recent usurpation, Our 
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opinion is, that Louis is moderately liked by a great majority of 
the French, and seriously disliked by hardly any ; while Napoleon 
is admired by a few, detested by some, and viewed with dis- 
trust by all the rest. That his troops are attached to him, no 
one doubts. They have been degraded in the estimation of 
foreign nations, and in their own; and they flatter themselves 
that he can retrieve their character. Nay, the whole population 
of France acknowledge, not without regret, that their military 
glory has been tarnished. Many appreciate justly enough the 
peace of last year. But still it occurs to every body, that the 
great nation was conquered : and it is this feeling that reconciles 
them to innovation and bloodshed—and not by any means the 
love of Napoleon, or an aversion to Louis. 

They do not know the French, who expect them to feel and 
express strong emotions on beholding only a revolution in the 
state. Experience has shown that they can submit to any form 
of government, and bend before any ruler, with an unconcern 
ghout both the past and the future, which, thank God, no moral, 
no political apathy has imparted to other nations. The King 
will speedily re-ascend the throne of his ancestors: the allied 
powers have said it, and none but Heaven can preventit. But 
Heaven will not interpose to prevent that which, to a large por- 
tion of the human race, will be a signal benefit of a two-fold 
nature—the removal of an enormous evil, and the substitution of 
a superlative good. 

All statesmen—almost all mankind, are convinced, not merely 
that there could be no security for the ancient thrones. of Europe 
were Napoleon again placed only a step from the continent ; 
but, that the peace of the world would be in continual danger of 
being disturbed, were he tolerated as an independent power of any 
magnitude, In any quarter of the glohe. ‘The whole of the pre- 
sumptuous claims of the Corsican family must be rejected by 
the allies without suffering any sort of discussion: they must be 
instantly and authoritatively disclaimed, and the act made part. of 
the Jaw of nations. It will form the most valuable article in the 
whole public code. It will eventually compensate for the 
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miseries of the war, let them be as great as they can well be 
imagined. Very great, comparatively speaking, they cannot be. 
For we do not now, as when public spirit existed no where but 
among ourselves, meet the enemy single handed: we are not 
about to contend on unknown ground, seconded by armies whose 
zeal, prowess, and fidelity, are questionable. Our allies are 
numerous, powerful, and ardent in the cause, as being emphati- 
cally their own. And Bonaparte has no ally, the world having 
for twelve months back been too virtuous to vouchsafe him more 
than one, and he, as the tyrant once very coolly pronounced of 
King Ferdinand, “‘ has ceased to reign.” But that those evils may 
not be great, the war which is to effect the annulment of 
Napoleon’s claims must be short and successful, which we pre- 
dict it will be—It will probably close with one campaign: and 
if it do, we shall consider it to have been preferable even to the 
peace which we were enjoying a few months ago. Peace is not 
always desirable. Nothing called a blessing ought to be ac- 
counted such, if its existence imply that of a preponderating 
evil. ‘The late peace (for we really are at war) was unsatisfactory, 
because one bad man, whom no tie human or divine could bind, 
had it in his power to interrupt it; but the peace which we 
promise ourselves after a short appeal to arms, will be one, on 
the prospective blessings of which we can securely reckon, be ’ 
cause the general disturber will have been put out of the sphere 
of action, and because the fulfilment of its conditions will lie 
with powers whose prosperity and glory depend on its uniform 
operation. 

On the abstract question of Peace or War, we have a paper 
for the perusal of our readers, with which a distinguished charac- 
ter has favored us, and which he calls upon us to publish on the 
ground of the impartiality expressed in the Preface to our first 
number. It will follow this, and form a separate article. In 
the mean time it is highly satisfactory to be able to lay before 
the public the masterly communication of the Earl of Clancarty 
to Lord Castlereagh, illustrative of the temper and views of the 
Congress at Vienna=-a temper the mildest, and views in every 
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respect the wisest, that can be conceived. ‘This letter,’ and the 
knowledge of Lord Castlereagh’s having taken the same dignified, 
| yet moderate course with Caulincourt’s proposals here, which 
the ministers of the allies afterwards adopted at Vienna, ought, 
one should think, to allay a little of that fretfulness, and mur- 


~ 
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Tus EARL or CLANCARTY TO ViscouNT CASTLEREAGH. 


Vienna, May 6, 1815. 
My Lorp—Adverting to your Lordship’s Dispatch, No. 3, and 
to its several inclosures, conveying a proposal made by the existing 
Government in France, and your Lordship’s answer thereto, [ have 
Py the honor to acquaint you, for the information of his Majesty’s 
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Government, that at a conference held on the 3d instant, his High- 

ness Prince Metternich acquainted us, that a M. de Strassant, who 

had been stopped, on his way hither, at Lintz, from not having been 

furnished with proper passports, bad addressed a letter to his Impe- 

\f rial Majesty, and therewith forwarded some unopened letters which 

Y the Emperor had directed him to unsew! in the presence of the Ple- 
nipotentiaries of the Allied Powers. 


ll 


These proved to be a letter from Bonaparte, addressed to his Ma- 
tf) jesty, professing a desire to continue at peace, to observe the stipu- 
u lations of the Treaty of Paris, &c. anda letter from M. de Cau- 


laincourt to Prince Metternich, containing similar professions. 
After reading these Papers, it was considered whether any, and 


1 what answer should be made thereto, when the general opinion ap- 

it peared to be, that none should be returned, aud no notice whatever 
} taken of the proposal. 

1 Upon this, as indeed upon all other occasions subsequent to the 
3! resumption of authority by Bonaparte, wherein the present state of 


the Continental Powers, with regard to France, has come under dis- 
cussion, but one opinion has appeared to direct the Councils of the 
several Sovereigns. They adhere, and from the commencement 
have never ceased to adhere, to their Declaration of the 13th of 
March, with respect to the actual Ruler of France. They are ina 


state of hostility with him and his adherents, not from choice, but 
from necessity, because past experience has shewn, that no faith has 
’ been kept by him, and that no reliance can be placed on the pro- 
4 fessions of one who has hitherto no longer regarded the most so- 
’ lemn compacts, than as it may have suited his own convenience to 
| 
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muring, and clamoring, about the principle and object of the 
war, which we occasionally hear in both public and private as- 
semblies. Lord Grenville has done himself great honor by his 
manly reprobation of the advice offered to the House of Lords, 


observe them, whose word, the only assurance he can afford for his 
peaceable disposition, is not less in direct opposition to the tenor of 
his former life, than it is to the military position in which he is ace 
tually placed. They feel that they should neither perform their 
duty to theniselves, or to the people committed by Providence to 
their charge, if they were now to listen to those professions of a 
desire for peace which have been made, and suffer themselves thus 
to be lulled into the supposition that they might now relieve their 
people from the burthen of supporting immense military masses, by 
diminishing their forces to a peace establishment, convinced as the 
several Sovereigns are from past experience, that no sooner should 
they have been disarmed, than advantage would be taken of their 
want of preparation, to renew those scenes of aggression and blood- 
shed, from which they had hoped that the peace so gloriously won 
at Paris, would long have secured them. 

They are at war, then, for the purpose of obtaining some security 
for their own independence, and for the re-conquest of that peace 
and permanent tranquillity, for which the world has so long panted. 
They are not even at war for the greater or less proportion of secu- 
rity which France can afford them of future tranquillity, but because 
France, under its present Chief, is unable to afford them any secu- 
rity whatever. 

In this war, they do not desire to interfere with any legitimate 
right of the French people; they have no design to oppose the claim 
of that nation to choose their own form of Government, or inten- 
tion to trench, in any respect, upon their independence as a great 
and free people: but they do think they have a right, and that of 
the highest nature, to contend against the re-establishment of an in- 
dividual as the head of the French Government, whose past con- 
duct has invariably demonstrated, that in such a situation he will 
not suffer other nations to be at peace—whose restless ambition, 
whose thirst for foreign conquest, and whose disregard for the rights 
and independence of other States, must expose the whole of Europe 
to renewed scenes of plunder and devastation. 
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on the 23d, by Earl Grey. For the present, we only say of his 
Lordship, that bis sentiments are every way worthy the intimate, 
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However general the feelings of the Sovereigns may be in favor 
of the restoration of the King, they no otherwise seek to influence 
the proceedings of the French in the choice of this or of any other 
Dynasty, or form of Government, than may be essential to the safety 
and permanent tranquillity of the rest of Europe: such reasonable 
security being afforded by France in this respect, as other states 
have a legitimate right to claim in their own defence, their object 
will be satisfied; and they shall joyfully return to that state of 
peace, which will then, and then only, be open to them, and lay 
down those arms which tley have only taken up for the purpose of 
acquiring that tranquillity so eagerly desired by them on the part of 
their respective empires. 

Such, my Lord, are the general sentiments of the Sovereigns and 
of their Ministers here assembled; and it should seem that the 
glorious forbearance observed by them when masters of the French 
capital, in the early part of the last year, ought to prove to the 
French that this is not a war against their freedom and independence, 
or excited by any spirit of ainbition, or desire of conquest, but one 
arising out of necessity, urged on the principles of self-preservation, 
and founded on that legitimate and incontrovertible right of obtain- 
ing reasonable security for their own tranquillity and independence, 
to which, if France has on her part a claim, other nations have as 
equal title to claim at the hands of France. 

I this day laid before the Plenipotentiaries of the three allied Powers 
in conference, the Neie proposed to be delivered upon the exchang: 
of the ratifications of the Treaty of the 25th March. After the 
opinions which I lave detailed, as those with which the Allied 
Sovereigns are impressed, with respect to the cbject of the war, it is 
scarcely necessary for me to add, that the explanation afforded to 
the Note, as the construction put by his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent on the cighth article of that Treaty, was favorably received. 
Immediate instractions will consequently be issued to the Ambassa- 
dors of the [imperial Courts cf Austria and Russia, and to the 
Minister of his Prussian Majesty, to accept o1 this Note on the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the treaty in question. 

In order to be assured that I have advanced nothing in this dis- 
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esteemed, unfeigned friend of Mr. Pitt. ‘The news-makers say, 
that it is now possible to induce Lord Grenville to take part in 
the direction of affairs. We wish it were so; and that ministers 
were persuaded of the fact, aud no puramount power averse 
to it. | 

We have reason to think that the war is very popular, and 
that, if well conducted in the field, it will continue to be so. 
Nobody adopts any public measure against it. We hold our- 
selves justified in saying nobody, being sanctioned by all the 
branches of the legislature in considering the Guildhall and Old 
Palace Yard gentry, as bemg dona fide nobody atall.* As for 
the leaders of opposition they have been unprecedentedly, and, in 
the opmion of their admirers, alarmingly silent on the subject of 
the war as an entire measure. As such, not a single proposi- 
tion have they ventured to ground on it. Napoleon’s Hegira 
has indeed been duly commemorated; and Poland, and Saxony, 
and Genoa, and Naples, have all, in their turn, afforded topics 
but that is all. Even the upholders of 
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patch which does not accord with the views of the Cabinets of the 
Allied Sovereigns, I have acquainted the Plenipotentiaries of the 
high Allied Powers with the contents thereof, and have the honor 
to inform you that the sentiments contained in it entirely coincide 
with those of their respective Courts. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


(Signed) CLANCARTY. 


* It has excited both regret and surprise to observe that a cloud 
has lately been thrown over the political character of the Lord 
Mayor. In all London there is not a man more uniformly loyal 
than he, or who has endeavoured either more frequently or more 
successfully to support His Majesty’s government. This fact is 
perfectly well known in every quarter: and hence we conclude that 
the dryness said to bave been shown him on a recent occasion, must 
have arisen solely from his having held himself in duty bound to 
be the organ of the uncourtly petitioners for peace. It is a wretched 
thing for a gentleman to have to appear in bad company ; which, by 
the way, a Mayor of London is frequently under an absolute ne- 
cessity of doing, 
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Napoleon’s fame have become languid in their eulogies; and 
all accounts from the continent agree in representing the new 
men whom his Imperial Majesty made princes, and the fine 
ladies whom he placed by their sides, as hastening in despair to 
abandon his cause. If so, and if it be true that it has at length 
become as difficult for opposition to contrive a parliamentary 
query with something of novelty in it, as it is for the royal phy- 
sicians to hit upon a new bulletin, we humbly thmk they might, 
without the risk of any detriment either to themselves or the 
country, direct their attention to something else. It is plain 
that their combined operations against Lord Castlereagh have 
been unavailing. And they feel that they lately said rather too 
much to Mr. Vansittart. By exciting and keeping up the po- 
pular clamor against the Income Tax, they rendered the increase 
of other taxes extremely easy; and because they were ashamed 
of outraging common scuse by trying to revive that clamor, they, 
as a party, submitted quietly to the continuance of the measure. 
The present juncture evidently invites to a change of procedure. 
Mr. Tierney has settled, as well as he could, the business of the 
Civil List—Mr. Whitbread has thrown Drury Lane Theatre 
off his shoulders—and the sitting member for Westminster has 
given his electors the friendly meeting in Old Palace Yard. All 
therefore have time enough on their hands—and this is what we 
would propose. ‘That (in imitation of the earlier French jaco- 
bins) the Prince Regent do appoint commissioners to repair to 
Belgium for the purpose of watching the political conduct of 
the Duke of Wellington—of controlling the expenditure of the 
commissariat—uand of putting an end (happen what may to 
discipline) to every species of corporal punishment, It is need- 
less to say who ought to be sent. Sir Francis would make a 
prime provost-marshal. More vigilant by far than Marshal 
Jones, he would take good care that even ‘his colleagues should 
not go over to their friend Napoleon. This, however, would not 
be much to be apprehended—if their salaries were large—say 
14,000/. a year each— Napoleon having scarcely any thing to 
spare to those whom he miglit wish to distinguish, except the 
cordon of the Legion of Honor. What a valuable, what an 
inexhaustible stock of materials for parliamentary discussion, 
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would the commissioners, conjointly and severally, be enabled 
to bring back with them! Woe to the minister for full seven 
years to come ! 

Our view of affairs for next month will no doubt lead us to 
enter much into detail, and that detail cannot fail of being of a 
very grave cast. For the effects of the blow which Napoleon 
would long since have struck, had his means and his confidence 
in those he governs been at all commensurate with his inclina- 
tions, will by that time be felt ; and a practical solution be had 
of the vital question, whether or not the army be the sole prop 
of the tyrant’s power. 


ARTICLE Il. 


Ir any crisis in the history of our country has excited feelings 
of inexpressible anxiety, and most imperiously demanded mature 
and deliberate investigation, it is that to which we are now 
brought, by a series of events, transcending in their sudden and 
marvellous combinations, all the fictions of romance. Scarcely 
a year has elapsed, since our attention was directed to the appa- 
rently decisive overthrow of the most gigantic military despot- 
ism that ever appalled and terrified the world. | Under its am- 
bitious sway the boundaries of ancient kingdoms disappeared ; 
the thrones of ages crumbled into dust. Above all the dynas- 
ties of the European Continent, it reared its tremendous height. 
It was a structure founded on the aggressions of war and com 
quest; it was cemented by singular policy; and it appeared 
to bid defiance to every hostile attack. Suddenly the as 
tonished nations beheld its seeming downfal. The infa- 
tuation of its founder conspired with the measures of its enemies 
to effect it; and from behind the thick darkness that had long 
brooded over the world, we heard, or thought we heard, the 
voice of the Almighty interposing to break the spell that had 
enslaved ihe nations, and restore the blessings of universal 
peace. We rejoiced in the termination of a bloody and destruc- 
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tive war; we admired at that time, the moderation of ile 
Sovereigns of Europe; and would to God that no subsequent 
plans of aggrandisement, no practical violation of the principles 
so firmly avowed at the beginning of their successes, had ever 
transpired, to destroy our confidence im their wisdom, or dimi- 
nish the lustre of their fame ! 

How soon has the scene been reversed! ‘The exiled Napoleon 
has resumed his power; and the scattered fragments of his 
former greatness are again replaced with amazing rapidity and 
unparalleled success! We are at peace with the French—we 
accuse them of no violated treaties in reference to ourselves— 
they are forming no suspicious schemes of avgression against us 
—the re-modelled constitution under the restored Emperor ap- 
proximates more entirely to the principles and genius of ow 
own, than even that which was formed by the provisional go- 
vernment, accepted by the hereditary monarch, and afterwards 
pared down and modified, tll its original elements disappeared. 
It is a fact, the proofs of which no sophistry can invalidate, 
that Bonaparte is the chosen Sovereign of the French; aud the 
only question on which peace or war depends, is one of a most 
simple and definite nature :— it is, whether or not we shall allow 
the French people to retain the Sovereign of their unquesiion- 
able choice. The moral and political character of that Sove- 
reign may be as dark and atrocious, as his most malignant ene- 
mies represent it; but at the present crisis, that subject, on 
which little contrariety of opinion exists, afiects not the question 
that now occupies and absorbs the thoughts of every reflecting 
mind. We may speculate as we please about the probable 
causes of the restoration of Bonaparte, and refer it to the con- 
dition and character of the Freuch—to the administration of the 
government under Louis the AVILlth—to the fears of the peo- 
ple—to the force of the army—to one, or to all of these causes 
combined : but however we account for it, it is obviously Nor 
the wish of the French people that the House of Bourbon 
should reign any longer. Had that been the case to any impor- 
tant extent, how easily might the progress of Napoleon have 
been impeded ; and what innumerable facilities and oppor- 
tunities were there for effectually preventing its intended con- 
summation ! 
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It is customary on this subject to consider a reference to the 
army, as at once determining the point. I am fully disposed to 
consider the operation of this cause as the most important. 
But the fact contended for is virtually involved im this decision. 
The army, recruited and invigorated by the thousands and tens 
of thousands who were liberated from the prisons of Britain 
and Russia—the army, comprehending in it a large portion of 
mental as well as of physical strength—the army, connected with 
the whole population of the country, and diffusing its peculiar and 
characteristic feelings through the entire mass of that population, 
may actually be considered as representing and expressing the 
general state of sentiment throughout the French empire. 

In thus adverting to the army, it is impossible not to 
be reminded of the inevitable injury that must result to the 
character and liberties of a people, from the encroachments 
and influence of military habits : and a most powerful argument 
against the renewal of hostilities is founded on prospective 
views of that injury to ourselves in particular, and to Europe in 
general. It is thus the world is cursed by war, not only when 
its tremendous inundation passes over a country, but bv the 
slime and pollution it leaves behind it. It breeds “all mons- 
trous, all prodigious things;” and nothing but time and tran- 
guillity can destroy them. Another war will revive them abroad, 
and tend to engender the same state of society at home. It will 
create and continue the necessities of war by identifying with 
its operations the very being of millions of the human race, 
depending on it for their present subsistence, and all their 
hopes of future advancement. Now it is unspeakably desirable 
that something should be done towards the subversion of this 
unnatural condition of things. War in itself must always be 
contemplated as an evil of immense magnitude, which nothing 
can palliate, and for which nothing can be pleaded as its legiti- 
mate and justifiable cause, but ¢ts absolute necessity to the 
ultimate security of peace. In order to the satisfactory vindi- 
cation of any particular war, it should be distinctly proved, 
that it is unavoidable—ihat the points at issue are incapable 
of being determined by any other method, and that those 
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methods have heen actually resorted to, without success.". Unless 
these facts can be clearly established, a war is unjust and un- 


necessary, Whatever authorities may be pleaded m its favor, and 
whatever eloquence may be employed in its support. [ am 
aware indeed, that in determining these points, the u/tima ratio 
of kings and of governments is much sooner arrived at, than it 
would be, if calm and disinterested imquiries preceded it. 
Magnified through the delusive medium of the passions, aud 
distorted by the clamors of faction, “ trifles light as air” be- 
come imsurmountable obstacles; and the quiet and unresisting 
part of the conmunity are hurried along by the mterests and the 
violence of their neighbours. Whatever may be said about the 
wars in which this country has been engaged for the last fifty 
years, with little intermission, not the shadow of sound argument 
has ever yet been produced, for a renewal of hostilities against 
France. Do we allege in vindication of war the character of 
Napoleon? That cannot be a reason for not continuing at peace, 
which prevented not on the part of our government former 
attempts at negociation. Do we fear the French army, and 
view it as contaming the elements of another explosion which 
may endanger the safety of Europe? War will be the direct 
afd immediate cause of that danger; it will kindle the train, 
while peace will gradually dissipate the inflammable materials, 
and by its moral influence, in counteracting the evils of war, 
proportionately increase the security of the world. Do we 
indulge suspicions of the treachery of Bonaparte, and are we 
nnable to confide in his professions ? | reply, our national safety 
depends not on the sincerity of any of the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope; if it did, I should soon tremble for the consequences. 
It arises from our physical resources, and the moral strength 
which results from the principles of our constitution, and the 
character of the people. If overt acts of aggression commence 
on the part of Napoleon; if he violate the solemn protesta- 
tions he has published to the world; if he renew his ambitious 


" Non est inter artificia bellum, imo res est TAM HORRENDA 
UT BEAM NISI SUMMA NECESSITAS, AUT VERA CARITAS HO- 
NESTAM EFFICERE QUEAT. Grotius. De Jure Bell. 
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projects and forget the lessons of wisdom which adversity has 
taught him; if he keep not within the limits of territory as- 
signed to France iu the ‘Treaty of Paris; 1f he cease to regard 
as his exclusive object the imdependence of his country, and 
again revolve in the gloomy recesses of his capacious mind, 
plans of future devastation and ruin—then let the tocsm of war 
sound—then, let the nations of Europe again confederate for 
the general weal—then principle not passion, the cause of jus- 
tice, not the impulse of ambition—the angel of Peace, not the 
demon of revenge, will conduct the embattled hosts to conflict, 
and to victory. 

An alternative of immense responsibility is involved in the 
present decisions of our government. Were that alternative to 
be determined by the continental powers alone, it would require 
no prophetic talent to foresee a pacific adjustment of the claims 
aud interests which now agitate the world. Hostlities have 
not yet formally commenced; and the passions which are gen- 
erally developed in their progress, are not yet excited to furnish 
new motives for their conunuance, and to give them stability 
and perpetuity. The obvious dictates of policy, confirmed by 
the justest views of social equity, would compel the allied 
sovereigns to remember their former declarations, to acknow- 
ledge and respect the independence of [’rance, and to abstain 
from all interference with the principles and arrangements of 
her constitution. For on what is the right of such mterference 
founded? What nation ever dared to dictate to England the 
restoration of the Stuarts? And shall we sanction an invasion 
of the territory of France, which, if its principles and objects 
were applied to our own country, would overturn the boasted 
constitution of Britam? Already we have declared that we 
have “ no right to interfere with the domestic affairs of Spain ;” 
and shall we support a violent interference with the aflairs of 
France, where no inquisition frowns in horrid vengeance on the 
liberties of men—where no racks and tortures are prepared for 
those of kindred faith with our own 


and where the saered rights 
of conscience are cherished and supported by all the authorities 
of legislation and government ? 
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Let the interference of this country be most religiously avoid- 
ed: andthe state of the resources of the allied Sovereigns, 
already impoverished, and always inadequate to the vigorous 
efficiencies of war without the assistance of Britain, would 
come in aid of better reasons for endeavouring to preserve the 
tranquillity of the world. An assurance that the renewal of that 
assistance towards supporting a direct attack on the liberties of 
France, could not be again expected, would tend to allay their 
feverish irritation ; and at all events would save them from the 
guilt of being aggressors in another European warfare. Nor 
would such an intimation violate any principle of good faith 
towards our allies ; on the contrary, it would exactly correspond 
with the solemn declarations of the treaty of Paris, and prove 
the best illustration of the integrity of those who made them. 
I need not say, that the state of owr own resources as imperi- 
ously demands our attention. Subsidies and loans cannot 
always be forth-coming. ‘The enormous pressure of taxation 
cannot be endured for ever, and with progressive accumulations ! 
‘Chere must be a period, when endurance will cease, and when, 
if ever wearrive at that crisis, the resistance and the recoil will 
be tremendous. 

[ cannot close these cursory remarks, without adverting to 
those general reasons for the most strenuous exertions to pre- 
serve the peace and tranquillity of the world, which are derived 
from aview of the physical and moral evils of war. In this 
country we have been, for a long series of years, happily ex- 
empted from its immediate desolations. It “ grieves, but alarms 


us not:” and we are familarised to the mournful details of 


human suffering. In fact, those details, by the incidents they 
develope—the light they throw on the varieties of character— 
the constant succession of strong mental excitements which they 
have supplied to the thinking part of the world for the last 
twenty years—the subjects they have furnished for political spe- 
culation—and the scope they have given to commercial adven- 
ture, have become matters of daily and of powerful interest ; 
and by the remoteness of war, from the scene of our personal 


observations, it has been so much divested of its horrors, that 
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the very sympathies of men have ceased to operate, and their 


hearts have almost lost their tenderness and sensibility. So com- 
plete has been this obdurating process on all the better feelings 
of our nature, that in most instances the slightest allusion to 
the evils of war, for the purpose of exciting abhorrence or 
commiseration, is at once repelled as romantic enthusiasm, or 
effeminate weakness ; and wrapped up in the cloak of impene- 
trable selfishness, the mercenary, calculating politician, will 
tell vou—“* war is a necessary evil, and our griefs will neither 
diminish nor remowe it.” In spite, however, of this convenient 
and profitable oblivion of the miseries of war, it is indispensa- 
bly requisite to present them to the view of our countrymen, in 
all their nakedness and deformity. Before we commit ourselves 
to the work of human destruction, and the national sanction is 
civen to another crusade against the peace and order of the 
world, let us reflect—on the vast expenditure of blood—the 
shrill-piercing cries of suffering humanity—the brutal spoli- 
ation of towns and cities—the violent disruption of all the 
charities of life—the tears of widows and orphans—the spread 
of famine and pestilence—and all the remoter evils of war on 
the thousands and millions who feel not its immediate desola- 
tions. Let these be subjects of serious and affecting thought— 
let them be dwelt upon and realized by the imagination—let 
the mind ponder on them till they are distinctly and definitely 
apprehended in all their forms of terror, and the heart feels the 
corresponding impression :—and then, let us be the advocates 


and abettors of war—if we can! IL know well, that all this 


will be evaded, by calling it the declamation of feeling ; but it 
is possible some one may pause, before he gives his vote for the 
wholesale murder of his fellow creatures, and present another 
offering in the temple of Moloch! 

War is not only a source of misery, but of crimes ; and its 
moral tendencies present more awiul subjects of reflection, than 
even its physical evils. Its mfluence on individual and social 
character ; its depravation of general manners ; the irrational 
antipathies it creates and cherishes ; the direct and palpable 


violations of justice and humanity, which it commits and vin- 
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dicates; its perversion of all the principles of equity, aud us 
formal construction of expediency, as the basis and the test of 
right; its variable tendcucy to promote, especially among the 
lower orders, the habits of scusuality and dissipation; and the 
false estimate of utility to which it leads all classes, by the 
splendid and fasciuating attractions of military heroism—are 
only some of the conse quences of war, as to Its moral intiuenuce 
on society. ‘These are topics, easily capable of expansion and 
detail, by every retleciomg mind; and | suggest them for this 
purpose. While so many are vigorously employed in appealing 
to all the malevolent passions of our nature, and are the syslein- 
atic advocates of aggression and bloodshed, it becomes those 
who have no interest in war—who expect no remuneration trom 
conquest—who are the friends of liberty, humamty, and social 
order—who love their country, and are able to combme with 
the warmest patriotism, the most extended philauthropy—it 
becomes all such, to interpose their personal and united iitluence 
on behalf of Peace. Let them not, at this tremendous crisis, 
be neutral and indifferent. Let them cherish every pacitic feel- 
Ing, aud support every pacific measure; and thus prove the con- 
geniality of their spirit and temper, with the genius of that 
Religion, which is emphatically and pre-eminently — THE 
RELIGION OF PEacr! 

“ As things stand at present,” say the ablest Journal- 
ists of the day, “ the prospects of the world are sufficiently 
gloomy. ‘Iwo things, however, seem clear in the midst 
of the darkness; one, that a war in behalf of the Bourbons, 


and the old monarchy, is as palpably hopeless, as it is manifestly 
unjust ;—and the other, that that course of policy 1s the wisest 
aud most auspicious, which tends most to reclaim the popula- 
tion of France, (and for the same reason our own population, ) 
from its military habits, and to withhold it from those scenes of 
adventure, in which its military spirit has beeu formed,” 
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Mr. Joun Warrers of Lon- 
don, architect, has obtained a 
patent for improvements in ship- 
building, designed to prevent the 
effects caused by Hogging, and 
the transverse bending of the 
Hull; and as we consider every 
lmprovement in naval architec: 
ture as of vital importance to 
the prosperity of this country, 
we shall always be glad to assign 
them a place in our REGISTER, 

‘The mechanical principle upon 
which this improve ment is found- 
ed is, that of forming a complete 
and integral truss or support 
from the centre of gravity (whence 
the strength of the whole struc- 
ture should, as much as possible, 
be derived,) and so connecting 
the parts together, by embracing 
the entre fabric, that any ten- 
dency toa change ol figure may 
be powertully counteracted, 
as much strength be given as th 


nature of the materials will per- 
mit. 

We cannot, however, explain 
this improved construction with- 
out a figure; and therefore shall 
insert the advantages 
which Mr. Walters says would 
result from its adoption. ‘These 
are; first, That the durability of 
vessels will be increased, thus 
precluding the early and frequent 
repairs rendered necessary by 
the radical weakness of the pre- 
sent mode of construction,x— 

Secondly, That by means of the 
powerful support effected by the 
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truss, the filling timbers between 
each rib may be omitted, thereby 
making a very considerable save 
ing in the first cost, after allow- 


lor the eX pense of the truss. 
lhirdly, The great benefits 
tu ally to accrue to the mer- 
world are, first, a reduce 

the charges of freight, 
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proportioned to the diminution 
of the expense of buildine, the 
less f: eque ney of re p: urs, and the 
comparati\ e ereater durabilit ty 
of the vessel; secondly, a more 
perfect security of the cargo from 
damage; and, thirdly, a lower 
rate of insurance. 

Fourthly, ihe saving annually 
to their relatives, and to the com- 
munity, a great number of valu- 
able lives. 


JOUN WHATELY, Esa. of 


Cork, has invented a machine 
for manufacturing Farina, or 
flour, from potatoes; ior which 
he has chiasned a gold medal 
from the Society of Arts. 

‘This machine is of a very 
simple construction, Its moving 
part consisting of a cylinder 
covered with tin plates, pierced 
with holes, so as to leave a rough 
surface, in the same manner as 
graters used for nutmegs, Xc. ; 
but the holes in this are larger. 
This cylinder is situated bencath 
a hopper, into which the pota- 
toes are thrown, and thence ad- 
mitted into a kind of trough, 
where they are forced against 
the cylinder, which, as it re- 
volves, grinds the potatoes toa 
pulp. 

Nr. Whately observes, that 
a mancan grind down 15 cwt. 

-1700\lbs. of potatoes, into soft 
sii, in one day, yielding about 
2 cwt. of farina, or flour, when 
dried, 

By calculation, the power of a 
single horse will be equal to the 
grinding of 22 tons of potatoes 
per week ; the machine is capa- 
ble of being applied to any power 
required, The farina, or flour, 
has been known to keep good 17 
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years; and it may be afforded, so 
us to yield a fair profit to the 
farmer and the manufacturer, at 
th ree-pence per lb. ‘The Pe ht 
price of wheatca flour is about 
five-pence halfpenny. 

It is capable of the most satis- 
factory proof, that the same 
quantity of land will yield above 
oue-half more ef farina, or flour, 
where potatocs are cultivated, 
than if the same land was applic d 
to the production of flour from 
wheat; as it has been proved 
from experiment, that 2619 Ibs. 
of pure farina, or flour, may be 
produced trom an acre of land 
planted with potatoes, and only 
1060 Ibs. of flour from an acre 
of wheat. 

One of the many advantages 
consists in the incorruptibility of 
the farina; itis not like the flour 
of wheat, liable to decay, but it 
may be preserved for years sound 
and good, perhaps improved, but 
certa ‘inly ‘uninjured by age. 

Mr. Whate ly also observes, 
that the following advantages 
would result from a general in- 
treduction of Aneyery in 
proportion of one-fifth of that 
obtained from wheat. 

We shall have a greater regu- 
larity, and a certain reduction of 
price; an immense increase of 
consumable food; its more equal 
distribution through years. of 
scarcity and years of plenty; a 
consequent diminution of the 
poor’s rates; an increase of com- 
forts to the poor, and to all 
classes of society; and a great 
accession to our resources in 
every branch of national wealth, 


CotonrL Breavroy has very 
assiduously observed the varia- 
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of the magnetic needle, for 
two years, at Hlackney Wick, in 


tion 


} ; = te] » ahd ~¢! 

lat. 51° 82° 40°S” north, and 
he? ot 00" we The 

long. in time, 6°SV west. ‘The 


imber of observations he made 


in the first ~_— m 
- morning YO, 
nd in eve ning y 141. ‘These num- 
lists are the means of observa- 
tions made with two needies, and 
each was read off fourteen times 
arc of the instrument. 
‘Therctore, if the sum of these 
numbers be multiplied by 28, 
it will 19,600 for the total 


it will give 
observa 


onths was, in 


at noon 205, 


on the 


number of lions during 
the first year. “The, number in 
year was 22,764. 
Colonel Beautoy, therefore, con- 
siders the variation as accurately 
mined; and for the first 
year, including part of 1813 and 
1S! |, he found it equal to 24 
17° 193"; for the second year, 
up to the end of March 1815, it 
was 24° 17’ 503°. The varia- 
tion has therefore not yet attained 
its maximum; and the annual 
ditterence 


’ , 
tne second 


’ 
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J. yas Esq. has communi- 
paper to the Royal So- 
ciety, te ‘tailing a series of expe- 
riments on color d concentric 
rings, formed by means of lenses 
laid on a plain mirror, or on a 
table placed before a window. 
When a wire is held over a picce 
of comn laid on 
a table opposite a window, the 
shadow appears « double; when 
two pieces of glass are used, it is 
seen treble, and soon. Whena 
lens is substituted for the picce 
of plain glass, colored fringes 
ippear instead of simple shadows. 
When one lens is used, the fringes 
form straight lines; when two 
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are employed, their forms are cir- 
cular. Ifathird be applied, a 
new series of colored fringes ap- 
pears. Mr. Knox thinks that re- 
(lection and refraction, by the 
ition and combination of 
rays, ete sufficient to explain all 
the phenomena of colored con- 
centric rings, independently of 
any intervening plate of air, or fits 
of easy transmission, as supposed 
by Ne ~wton. He also found thatin 
vacuo, in air, or in water, thesame 
appearances were produced ; but 
that the heavy acids destroyed 
both the rings and the colors. 


separ 
‘ 


Mr. Hume has given the fol- 
lowing new process for making 
Emetic Tartar, denominated Aa- 
timonium Tartarisatum. 

‘Two parts of black sulphuret 
of antimony in fine powder, and 
one part of nitrate of potash are 
to be mixed and added to two 
parts of sulphuric acid, previously 
inixed with eight parts of water, 
and sufiered to cool. by a due 
application of heat, a proper 
oxideof antimony will be formed, 
which when thoroughly washed 
boiled, while yet moist, 
with two parts of supertartrate 
of potash and a proper quantity 
of water. Thesolution is then to 
be filtrated, evaporated, and 
treated after the usual manner 
for crystallization. 


is to be 


Carbonate of Ammonia was 
found to produce more luxuriant 
effects on vegetables than any 
other saline solution tried by Sir 
H. Davy; and as the liquor pro- 
duced by the distillation of coal 
in manufacturing gas contains 
abundance of this carbonate, it 
has been recommended aS an €x- 


t 
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cellent manure. The sulphur 
which it contains is also another 
valuable property for this pur- 
pose; as when diluted with water, 
in about three parts of water to 
one of the liquor, it will have the 
effect of destroying insects and 
grubs, which are frequently so 
destructive to crops. When mixed 
with five or six times this quan- 
tity of water, it may be applied 
to allgreen crops with good effect. 

The tar which is produced in 
the same operation, when mixed 
with mould, &c. in proportion of 
one gallon to a large wheelbarrow 
full, also forms an active manure, 
and may either be ploughed in 
or used as atop dressing. 

Sir Humpnry Davy has 
communicated a paper to the 
Royal Society, on the combi- 
nation of iodine and oxygen. 
After many unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to effect this combination, 
he succeeded by causing a cur- 
rent of euchlorine gas, dried by 
passing through muriate of lime, 
to act directly upon iodine. The 
body thus formed being exposed 
to a moderate head, chloriode 
was evaporated, and a compound 
of oxygen and iodine, or an ox- 
iode, remained behind. ‘This is 
a solid substance, of a white 
color, and considerable specitic 
gravity. It readily dissolves in 
water, and the solution, which 
Sir H. Davy calls oxiodic acid, 
is colorless, and first changes ve- 
getable blues to red, and then 
destroys them. Sir Hi. Davy 
considers this oxiode as composed 
of one atom of iodine, and five 
atoms of oxygen; and if. the 
weight of an atom of oxygen be 
1, and that of an atom of iodine 


15°621, this will give for the 
oxlode, 
lodine eesees 75.75 
Oxygen ++++ 24,25 
snittiene-esiep 
100.00 
Sir H. Davy endeavoured to 
obtain an oxiode containing a 
less proportion of oxygen than 
the above, but his attempts were 
not attended with success. 


There are no poisons likely to 
be so frequently taken as prepa- 
rations of copper; either as ver- 
digris, acetate of copper, sulphate 
of copper, nitrate of copper, or 
copper dissolved by fat when 
used for culinary purposes. All 
these preparations produce vio- 
lent colics, vomiting, weakness, 
and death, M. Orritca, in his 
recent Treatise on Pcisons, says, 
that the best antidote for these is 
sugar, either taken by itself or 
dissolved in water. Itshvuld be 
taken in large quantities, and in 
both ways. The liquid oc- 
casions vomiting, and thus re- 
moves a part of the poison. 


Mr. Abrauam Srern, of 
Lublin, has invented an arithme- 
tical machine, which calculates 
whatever is required in the first 
four rules of Arithmetic, either 
in whole numbers or fractians, 
without any assistance. The 
Operations are performed with 
greater expedition than can be 
done on paper, and require no 
other knowledge in the operator 
than the value of the figures. The 
result is announced by the sound 
of abell. ‘This Machine has been 
submitted tu the Lublin Society, 
and the Committee who examin- 


of Arts, Sciences, and Literature. 


ed it conclude their report by 


observing that, whatever has been 
conceived by Pascal, Grillet, 
Scott, Polemio, and Leibnitz, of 


this nature, has been realized by 
Abraham Stern, with a simplicity 
and ingenuity that command ad- 
miration, 


There are some buds of trees 
which are not developed with the 
rest, and are therefore called dead 
eyes; but which should rather 
be called sleeping eyes ; as they 
may be revived from their state 
of lethargy, even when it has 
lasted several years. ‘The cause 
of this is, the sap being drawn off 
to the upper buds; and the com- 
mon method of remedying which 
has been, to insert buds or grafts 
in the places of the dead eyes; but 
M. Marten de la MARTINIERE 
has practised another method, 
which is to make an incision into 
the core in the form of an in- 
verted V, above the dead eye. 
The sap is thus checked in its 
progress upwards, and confined 
to the dead eyes, which causes 
them to florish. 


Many ofthe finest apples have 
either degenerated, or wholly dis- 
appeared from the gardens and 
orchards of this country; and as 
a remedy for this, it has been as- 
serted that every perfectly ripe 
apple contains one, and some- 
times two round seeds; while 
the others are flat on the sides. 
That the round seeds produce 
the improved fruit from which 
they were taken, and the flat ones 
the fruit of the crab upon which 
the tree was grafted. Also, that 
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if the round and flat seeds be 
sown separately, the difference of 
quality in the plants produced 
will be discovered in two or three 
years ; the round seeds pro 
ducing the leaves of the Improved 
tree, and the flat ones those of the 
stock upon which it was grafted; 
and the truit of each will finally 
put the matter beyond all 
doubt. 


Mr. Donovan, Secretary to 
the Kirwanian Society in Dub- 
lin, bas lately read a paper, in 
which he shows that Galvanism 
is more closely connected with 
chemical effinity than electricity. 


Mr. Branpge, in his present 
course of interesting lectures on 
the history of Chemistry, states, 
that a chaldron of Wall’s-End 
coals will yield ten thousand 
cubic feet of gas, proper for il- 
lumination; and thate very lamp, 
similar to an Argand’s lamp, con- 
sumes between three and four cu- 
bicfeet per hour: hence, allowing 
four feet per hour, and four hours 
per day, the gas produced from 
one chaldron of coals would be 
sufficient to supply such a lamp 
for 620 days, or almost one year 
and three quarters. 


Mr. Lesrrr, Engineer, has dis- 
covered a new method of convert- 
ing 2 parallel into a rotative mo- 
tion. ‘This invention is said to be 
so simple as to admit the appli- 
cation of the power of steam to 
the purpose of propelling Car- 
riages ou any kind of road, and 
vessels of any size against wind 
and tide. 


eee 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Archdeacon. Coxe is employed 

in writing Memoirs of John Duke 
of Marlborough, from private cor- 
-réspondence and documents pre- 
served at Blenheim, as well as 
from other private sources. 
.» Samuel Brookes, Esq. F.L.S. 
has nearly ready. for publication, 
in a quarto volume, An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Conchology, 
illustrated by colored Plates: con- 
taining an Explanation of the 
Ferms; a Comparison of the Sys- 
tems of Linnzus, Lamarck, and 
othera, with -a ‘Description of all 
the: Genera of those Authors; and 
‘some Account of the Animal Inha- 
‘bitants, accompanied with Obser- 
vations calculated to facilitate an 
‘accuraté Acquaintance with this in- 
teresti nch of Natural History. 
Mr. William Wordsworth. wiil 
soon’ publish ‘the White Doe of 
Rylstone, or the fate of the Nor- 
tons, a Poem. 

Miss Charlotte Nooth has in the 
press, Original Poems, with Trans- 

ations from the French, Italian, 
-and Spanish, and @ Play in five acts. 

Mr. Philippart has in the press, 
Dispositions, Military and Politi- 
cal, of Bonaparte, which will con- 
tain a correct narrative of all the 
late important events. 

Dr. Aikin has in considerable 
forwardness, Annals of the Reign 
of George the Third. 

Mr. Donovan is preparing for 
the press two periodical works on 
British Fossils; one on the Eng- 
fish Antediluvian Zoology, the 
other on the Vegetable Renisins 
under the title of the English An- 
tediluvian' Botany. : 

* Mr. G. Dyer has in the press, 
in a large octavo volume, the Pri- 
wih of the University of Cam- 

idge ; to which will be subjoined 

. copious additions and some emen- 
dations to his History of the Uni- 
versity. 


II. 


The Speeches of the Rt. Hon. 
Charles James Fox, in the House. 
of Commons, with Memoirs, &c, 
will soon appear in six octavo vo- 
lumes. 

The Rev. John Jebb has a vo- 
lume of Sermons nearly ready for 
publication. 108 Gt , 

M;s..M. Gregson, of Liverpool, 
has prepared a few. choice MSS. 
for the press, under the title of 
Fragments of the History of Lanca- 
shire. tg 

A Series of Illustrations for the 
Lord of the Isles, a Poem, By Wal- 
ter Scott, Esq. From the Designs 
of Richard Westall, Esq. R. A. are 
preparing for publication, and will 
be executed in the first style of 
elegance by the best Engravers. 

Shortly will be published, Bib- 
liotheca Anglo-Poetica, or a De- 
scriptive Catalogue of a singu- 
larly rare and rich collection of 
Old English Pociry; illustrated 
by occasional Extracts, with Notes 
Critical and Biographical. It will 
be elegantly printed in royal oc- 
tavo, and urnamented with Capi- 
tals and about twenty Portraits, 
finely engraved on Wood, for this 
express purpose. ss diced 

S. Lyon, Hebrew teacher, has 
the pleasure to inform his subscri- 
bers and the public, that his He- 
brew Grammar and Lexicon are 
now: in tne press, at Mr. A. J. 
Valpy’s, Tooke’s Court, Chancery 
Lane. They will be comprised in 
four volumes; the Grammar will 
complete the first, and will be pub- 
lished in the ensuing summer. — 

Copies to be printed not to ex- 
ceed the number cf subscribers to 
the new and improved edition of 
STEPHENS’ GREEK THESAD- 
RUS. To be edited by A. J. 
Vatpy, late. Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and Mr. E. H. 
BakkER, of Trinity College, Cam- 
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bridge. To be printed at Mr. A.J. 
Valpy’s Press, London. This work 
will be published in Parts, at 
£1. 1s. each— large paper, £2. 2s. 
each. To be completed in three 
or four years. Present Subscrip- 
tion, 832 small paper, and 73 large. 
‘As the subscription will soon’ be 
élosed, persons, desirous of* ob- 
taining Copies, are respectfully® 
quested to send their name€S*to 
Mr. A. J. Valpy, and to give a re- 
ference in London where the Num- 
bers may be sent, and the money 
paid. A correct List wil] be re- 
corded in the Work. A List of the 
resent Subscribers, with the MA- 
ERIALS FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF THE NEW EDI- 
TION, are inserted in Nos. XIX. 


and XX. of the Cuasstcat Jour- © 


NAL, and may be had gratis at all 
the Classical Bocksellers in Lon- 
don; and at. Mr. A. J. Valpy’s, 
Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane. - 

*.* It is expected that the whole 
will be completed in 24 Parts. 
No. I. will be published in the en- 
‘suing Summer. | 

Miss King will soon publish a 
volume of poems and reilections, 
chiefly on serious subjects. 

Dr. Whitaker, vicar of Whalley, 
is preparing for the press, an edi- 
tion of Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodi- 
ensis, with considerable alterations 
and additions, in two folio volumes, 
illustrated by about forty plates. 


The one text, reprinted verba- 


tim, will be given at the end of the 
second volume. 

The author of the Celtic Re- 
searches is preparing for publica- 
tion, a small volume on the sub- 
ject of the Conversion of the Jews. 

Capt. Algernon Langton’s trans- 
lation from the Spanish, of the Life 
and Adventures of the Squire Mar- 
con de Obregon, is in great for- 
wardness for publication. 

Mr. Reynolds, cook to the duke 
of Portland, has nearly ready an 


“NO. Il. 


Aug. Rev. 


entire new work of Receipts in 
Cookery, = 

The Literary and Scientific Pur- 
suits which are encouraged-and:en- 
forced in the University of Cam- 
bridge, briefly described and vindi+ 
cated, With various notes; By 
the Rev. Latham Wainewright, A. 
M. F.A.S. of Emmanuel College, 
in that University, and Rector of 
Great Brickhill, Bucks ; are in the 
press. 

John Clarke, M.D. will shortly 
publish Commentaries on some of 
the most important. Diseases of 
Children. Part the first. Contain- 
ing observations on the Mortality 
of Children—on diet—dentition— 
convulsive affections — inflamma- 
tion of the brain—hydrocephahis 
internus—and Epilepsy. 

Letters from a Medical Officer 


attached to the army under the ° 


duke of Wellington, during the 
campaigns of 1812-13-14, addressed 
toa friend in England, are printing 
in an octavo volume. | 
The Rev. J. Whiteley, head mas- 
ter of the free grammar school in 
Leeds, is preparing for the press, 
Sermons and Essays in two octayo 
volumes ; including a few ons 
by = et. J. Piper: dre fellow 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
which he left in thesithers hated 
for publication. ee 
Mr. Thomas Howell is preparing 
an account of Shrewsbury and its 
environs, illustrated by views ofthe 
principal public, religious, and 


. charitable buildings, engraved on 


wood. che 
Mr. Ford proposes to publish,on 
the plan of Mr. Britton’s J Arbo 
tural Antiquities, a Series of .En- 
gravings from drawings. by .Mr. 
Palmer, of Cheetham’s College. in 
Manchester; to, be followed by a 
similar series. of Christ’s, os, the 
Collegiate Church, one of the finest 
specimens, of Gethic architectu 
now remaining. at 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 
__Practical Observations on the 
Improvement.and. Management of 


Movyantain Sheep, and Sheep Farms, 
By John Little, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


“Some Account of the Life, Mi- 
histry, Character, and Writings of 
the late Rev. Thomas Robinson, 
M,A. late Vicar of St. Mary’s, Lei- 
cester, and sometime Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
a Selection of Original Letters. 
% _the Rev. Edward Thomas 
aughan, M.A, 8vo. 12s. boards. 


BDUCATION. 


‘Hints addressed to the Patrons 
and Directors of Schools; princi- 
pally intended to show, that the 
Benefits derived from the new 
Modes of Teaching may be. in- 
creased by a partial Adoption of 
the Plan of Pestalozzi. To which 
“are subjcined, Examples of Ques- 
tions, Calculated to exciteand exer- 
cise the Infant Mind. By Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hamilton, Author of 
Letters on the Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Education, &c. &c. 12mo. 
7s. boards. 

a Systematic Education, or Ele- 
mentary Instruction in the various 

Departments of Literature and 
Science, with Practical Rules for 
studying each Branch of Useful 
Knowled e. By the Rev. W. 
Shepherd, the Rev. J. Joyce, and 
the Rev, Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 2 
‘vols. Svo, 1/. 11s.6d. boards. | 

A Short Introduction to the 
Greek ‘Language, containing Part 
of the Eton Greek Grammar trans- 
Jated ‘toto English; Greek Pre- 
cepts;.a Speech of Clearchus, fram 
- ¥ehophon's Anabasis 5 and the 
‘Shield of Achilles, from Homer’s 


Works'recently Published.’ 


° spot. 


Re 


~~ * 


Tiiad, are all translated ‘itefailly, 
showing the Parts of Speech, the 
Mode -of Grammatical Analysis, 
and how each Word may be sought 
out ina Lexicon. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 
HISTORY. seta 
The History of the Kings of Eng- . 
land, and the Modern History of 
Wiltiam of Malmesbury, translated 
from the Latin, by the Rev. John 
Skarpe, B.A. royal 4to. price $i. 3s. 
boards. | i 
Historical Memoirs of my Own 
Times, from 1772 to 1784. By Sir 
N. Wraxall, Bart. 2 vols. 8ve. 
1/. 6s. boards, 
The History of the Church of 
Scotland, from the Establishment 
of the Reformation to the Revolu- 
tion ; illustrating a most interest- 
ing period of the Political History 
of Britain. By George Cook, D.D, 
8 vols. 8vo. 1l. 16s. boards. : 
A Memoir of the Conquest of 
Java, with the subsequent Opera- 
tions of the British Forces in the 
Oriental Archipelago. To which is 
subjoined, a Statistical and Histo- 
rical Sketch of Java, being the Re- 
sult of Observations made in ‘a 


. Tour through the Country, with an 


Account of its Dependencies, Il- 
lustrated by 35 engravings, con- 
sisting of plans of the different po- 
sitions and views takcn on the 
By Major William Thorn, 
late. Deputy Quarter-Master-Gen- 
eral to the Forces in Java, royal 


Ato. 31. 3s. boards. 


"Faw. ~* : 
_ Guide to the Duty and Authority 
of QOverscers of the Poor. By 
William Toone; 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
Compendium of. the Laws and 
ations concerning the Trade 


with the East Indies. By Tho- 
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mas ‘Thornton, second edition, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


On Gun-shot Wounds, of the 
Extremities requiring the different 
Operations of Amputation, with 
their. Treatment. By G. T. Gu- 
thrie. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

_ Surgieal Observations on Inju- 
mies of the Head, and on Miscella- 
neous Subjects. By John Aberne- 
thy, F.R.S. second edition, 8vo. 7s. 
boards. 

-» A practical Explanation of Can- 
cerinthe Female Breast. By J. 
Rodman, M. D. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

MISCELLANIES. 


Some Principles of Civilization, 
with detached Thoughts on the 
‘Promotion of Christianity in Bri- 
tish India, ‘Let him collect virtue 
by degrees.’ “ By Richard Hey, Esq. 
LL.B. price $s. 

Observations on the Bill for bet- 
ter regulating the Medical Profes- 
gion as far as it regards Apothe- 
caries. By Robert Masters Ker- 
rison, Svo. 1s. 6d. 

The Epicure’s Almanac, or Ca- 
lendar of Good Living. To be 
continued annually. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
boards. 

An Account of the Abolition of 
‘Female Infanticide in Guzzerat. 
By the Rev. John Cormack, 8vo. 
.10s. 6d. boards. 

'. Display, aTale for Young People, 
with a beautiful Frontispiece. By 
Jane Taylor. foolscap 8vo. 6s. bds. 

France and England, or Scenes 
in each. .By Edward Castleton 

Gifford, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. . , 

A Memorial on behalf of the 
“Native Irish. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Oxford University Calendar for 
-the Year 1815.-foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
‘boards. | 
-. Parliamentary Portraits. 8vo. 8s, 
‘boards. | 
. Spirit of the Public Journals for 

4814, vol. XVIII. 12mo. 7s. boards. 
~ Consideration of the Claims of 
thé Catholics. By H.W. Tancred, 
Esq. 8vo. 9s. boards. | 


NOVELS. 


Howard. By John Gamble, 2 
vols. 12mo. 9s. 

Iienri le Grand. Par Madame 
la Comtesse de Genlis, 3 vols. 
12mo. 15s. boards. 

Varieties.of Life, or Conduct and 
Consequences, a Novel. By the 
Author of Sketches of Character, 
3 vols. 12mo, 18s. boards. - 

The Ward of Delamere, 2 Tale, 
by Pinchard, $ vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Observant Pedestrian Mount- 
ed, or a Donkey Tour to Brighton, 
a Novel, 8 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. bds. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Hore Pelasgice, Part the First. 
Containing an Inquiry into. the 
Origin and Language of the Pe- 
lasgi, or Ancient Inhabitants, of 
Greece: with a Dissertation on 
the Pelasgic, or Hohe Digamma, 
By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. 
Margaret Professor of Divinity in 


Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. ; ; 
PHILOSOPHY, = 


The Philosophy of Human ‘Na- 
ture, containing a complete Theory 
of Human Interests. To which is 
added, an Essay on the Origin of 
Evil. By John Duncan. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. boards. “4 


POETRY, > =>): f 
Poems, including Lyrical Bal- 
lads and Miscellaneous Pieces, By 


1]. 8s. boards. : rhs 
Eloise, and other Poems, orf se- 


William Wordsworth. 2 vols. 8vo. 


_veral Occasions. By a Young Lady. 


crown 8vo. 7s: 6d. boards. 
The Maze, a Poem,-12mo. 9s. 
boards. HY DISC GSES 
Veils, or the Triumph of Con- 
stancy, a Poem, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
POLITICAL ECONOMYS:55i<> 
The Happiness of Statés, or °an 
Inquity concerning Population, the 
Modes of Subsistin Scie 's y- 
ing it, and the Eftects-of: Pon 


Human Happiness. By~'S. Gray, 


Esq. 4to. £1. 11s. 6d. boards. 


204. 
STENOGRAPHY. 
An Easy System of Short Hand. 


By James Mitchell, M.A. 12mo. 
4s. boards. 


THEOLOGY. 

A Review of Mr. Norris’s At- 
tack upon the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Dedicated (by Per- 
mission) to the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s. By 
the Rev. W. Dealtry, B.D. F.R.S. 
Rector of Clapham, and late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Price 3s. 

The Book of Psalms, translated 
from the Hebrew. By Samuel 
Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. A.S. late 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1]. 12s. boards. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Archi- 
bald Bonar. 8vo. 10s, 6d. boards. 

Sermons to Young People. By 
the Rev. Samuel Lavington. 12mo. 
6s.6d. boards. 

A Dictionary of all Religions. 
By Thomas Wiiliams. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

Apostolical Preaching consider- 
ed, oran Examination of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible, the Religion of the Church 
of England; being an Answer to 
the Letter of a Unitarian Lay Se- 
ceder. With Notes and Illustra- 
tions, containing Schleusner’s In- 
terpretation of Passages of the New 
Testament relative to the Estab- 
lished Doctrines of Christianity. 
To which are added, a Postscript 
on the Anti-Socinianism of New- 
ton and Locke; and a Letter dedi- 
catory to the Bishop of Gloucester 
on the Divinity and Atonement of 
Christ. By the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s. price 6s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


_The Traveller’s Complete Guide 
through Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany ; containing a particular 
Account of all the But ic Build- 
ings, Places of Amusement, und 
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Curiosities; accurate Tables of 
Distances, in English Miles, from 
one Town to another; the best 
Inns pointed out; and a Descrip- 
tion of every thing worthy the 
Attention of Gentlemen, Lovers of 
the Fine Arts, and Travellers in 
general. Also Tables of the Value 
of Money at the different Places, 
with Notices of the Trade and Ma- 
nufactures of each Town; accom- 
panied with general Directions to 
Strangers. By Charles Campbell, 
Esq. 12mo. 7s. boards. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


The Travels uf Professor Lich 
tenstein in Southern Africa ; com- 
prising the Continuation of his 
Journey through the Karroo; 
Botanical Tour to the District of 
Z2wellendam, &c. a Journey into 
the country of the Bosjesmans, 
the Corans, and the Beetjuans,-a 
People never before visited by Eu- 
ropeans; an Excursion to the Bor- 
ders of the Roggeveld; a Journey 
to Bosjesveld and Tulbagh, and 
the Return by St. Helena to Eu- 
rope. Illustrated by a Map and 
several Engravings. Vol. IL. 4to, 
21, 2s. boards. 

An Account of a Voyage to 
Spitzbergen. By John Laing, Sur- 


-geon. 8vo. 6s. boards. 


A Visit to Paris, in 1814. Bein 
a Review of the Moral, Political, 
Intellectual, and Social Condition 
of the French Capital: including 
Observations on the Public Build- 
ings, and the Monuments of Art 
which it contains; and Remarks 
on the Effects of these great Works, 
and the Institutions of Paris, on 
the National Taste and Thinking; 
Observations on the Manners of 
the various Classes of its Society ; 


-on its Political Conduct and Opi- 


nions, and on the General State 


-of. its. Information and Attain- 


ments in Literature and Arts. . By 

John Scott, Editor of the Cham- 

ion. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
ards. 


ERRATA IN No. I. 


Page 49, line 4, for W=P ( 
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Art. I. The Journal of a Mission to the Interior of 
Africa, in the year 1805. By Munco Park. Together 
with other Documents, official and private, relating to the 
same Mission. ‘To which is prefixed, an Account of the 


Life of Mr. Park. London, Murray, 1815. Concluded 


Jrom No Il. p. 158. 


Every impediment to the voyage having at length been re- 
moved, he set sail in the Crescent transport on Jan. 30, 1805, 
accompanied by Mr. Scott, a draughtsman, and Mr. Anderson, 
his brother in law, who, as well as Mr. Park,. for the better 
execution of the service, received a brevet commission in the 
African corps. From Goreé our adventurous hero wrote thus 
to his wife: 
Goreé, April 4, 1805. 

I HAVE just now learnt that an American ship sails from 
this place for England in a few days; and I readily embrace the 
opportunity of sending a letter to my dearest wife. We have all 
of us kept our health. very well ever since our departure from En- 
gland. Alexander had a touch of the rlieumatism at St. Iago, but 
is now quite recovered; he danced several country-dances at the 
ball last night. George Scott is also in good health and spirits. 
I wrote to you from St. Iago, which letter I hope you received. 
We left that place on the twenty-first of March, and arrived here 
with the asses on the twenty-eighth. Almost every soldier in the 
garrison volunteered to go with me; and with the Governor’s as- 
sistance | have chosen a guard of the best men in the place. So 
lightly do the people here think of the danger attending the un- 
dertaking, that 1 have been under the necessity of refusing several 
military and naval officers, who voluntecred to accompany me. We 


shall sail for Gambia on Friday or Saturday. -I am happy to learp 


that Karfa, my old friend, is at present at Tonkakonda ; and I am 
in hopes we shall be able to hire him to go with us. 


We have been as yet extremely fortunate, and have got our busi- 


ness both at St. lago, and this place, finished with great success: 


and I have hopes, almost to certainty, that Providence will so dis- 
pose the tempers and passions of the inhabitants of this quarter of 
the world, that we shall be enabled to shde through much more 
smoothly than you expect. I need not tell you how often I think 
about you; your own feelings will enable you to judge of that. 
The hopes of spending the remainder of my life with my wife and 
children, will make every thing easy ; and you may be sure I will 
not rashly risk my life, when I know that your happiness, and the 
welfare of my young ones, depends so much upon it. I hope my 
mother does not torment herself with unnecessary fears about me. 
I sometimes fancy how you and she will be meeting misfortune 
half way, and placing me m many distressing situations. I have 
as yet experienced nothing but success, and I hope that six months 
more will end the tale as [ wish. P.S. We have taken a ride 
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this- morning about twelve miles into the country. Alexander is 
much pleased with it; the heat is moderate, and the country 
healthy at present. 


At Goree Mr. Park was furnished with an escort of a 
Lieuienant and 35 privates, whom his sanguine disposition 
inclined him to believe equal to the super-human exertions, 
which the necessities of the case required; but, as will be 
seen in the journal, they dropped off, one by one, in a miserable 
manner, notwithstanding every attention on the part of their 
commander to alleviate their sufferings. We are told that 


Whateve: might be the opinion of Park as to the quality of his 
troops, of which he appears to have formed a very erroneous esti- 
mate, he must at least have been fully aware of the disadvantage 
arising from the near approach of the great tropice! rains. But 
his situation was critical; and he had only a choice of difliculties. 
He might either attempt (what he night consider perhaps as being 
just possible) to reach the Niger, before the 1 rainy season should 
be completely set in; or he might postpone his journey till the 
return of the proper season for travelling, which would be in 
November or December following. ‘The event has shown that he 
would have acted more wisely in deferring the expedition. But 
the motives which might lead him to a contrary determination, 
were obvious and poweriul; and will be found, on the whole, 
sutiicient for the justification of his conduct. He must, naturally, 
have considered that the postponement of the expedition for seven 
mnths, besides being in the greatest degree irksome both to himself 

and the companions of his journey, would occasion a great addi- 
tional expense, and disappoint the expectations of government ; 
and he might perhaps entertam doubts, since the case was not pro- 
vided for by his offtcial instructions, whether he should altogether 
escape censure, if he should postpone his journey for so long a 
period, under any circumstances wuch short of a positive and 
undoubted necessity. In this difficult situation, he adopted that 
alternative which was most congenial to his character and feelings ; 
and having once formed this resolution, he adhered to it with tran- 
quillity and firmness; dismissing from bis own mind all doubts and 
apprehensions, or, at least, effectually concealing them from the 
companions of his journey, and from his friends aud correspond- 


ents in England. p. Ixv. 


A brief account of some of the fatigues and miseries to 
“which the whole party were exposed, may be found in the 
following letter sent by him, 


To the tarl Camden, one of his Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State, &c. &c. Kc. 
On bourd of H. M. Schooner, Joliba, at anchor off 
Sandansing, November 17, 1805. 
My Lorp,—I have herewith sent you an account of each day’s 
proceedings since we left Kayee. Many of the incidents related, 
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are in themselves extremely trifling; but are intended to recal to 
mv recollection (if it pleases God to restore me 2 gain to my dear 
native land) other particulars illustrative of the manners and cus- 
toms of the natives, which would have swelled this bulky commu- 
nication to a most unreasonable size. 

Your Loraship will recollect, that T always spoke of the rainy 
season with horror, as being extremely fatal to + ig r and 
our journey from the Gambia to the Niger will furuish a me lancholy 
ee of it. 

We had no contest whatever’with the natives, nor was anv one 
of us killed by wild beasts, or any other accidents; and yet Lam 
sorry to say, that of forty-four Europeans, who left the Gambia in 
perfect health, five only are at present alive, viz. three soldiers, 
(one deranged in bis mind), Lieutenant Mariyn, and myself. — 

From this account [am afraid that your Lordship will be apt to 
consider matters as in a very hopeless state; but I assure you Tam 
far from desponding. With the assistance of one of the soldiers 
I have changed a large canoe into a tolerably good schooner, on 
board of which I this day hoisted the British “flag, and shall set 
sail to the east, with the fixed resolution to discover the termina- 
tion of the Niger, or perish in the attempt. I have heard nothin 
that I can depend on respecting the remote course of this mighty 
stream; but Lam more and more inclined to think that it can end 
no where but in the sea. 

My dear friend, Mr. Anderson, and likewise Mr. Scott, are both 
dead; but though all the Europeans who are with me should die, 
and though i were myself half dead, I would still persevere , and 
if I could not succeed in the object of iy Journey, I would at fast 
die upon the Niger. 

If I succeed in the object of my journey, I expect to be in 
England in the month of May or June, by way of the West Indies, 

1 request that your Lords hip will have the goodness to permit my 
friend, Sir Joseph Banks, to peruse the abridged account of m 


proceedings, and that it may be preserved, in vase I should lose my 
papers. 


IT have the honor to be, &c. 


To the biographical Memoir succeeds a well-written Appen- 


dix, containing much interesting matter connected with the i, 
general scope and purpose of the work; and the « Journal of an 
Mungo Park’s last mission to Africa,” written by himself, and da 
transmitted to England with his last letters to Earl Cindin' ‘and eh 
his private friends, by his guide and companion Isaaco, and , ft 
bearing every mark of authenticity. It cannot be read without a 


exciting great concern that so much zeal, patience, and ability, : 
should have ended in destruction to the agents, and disappoint- i 
ment to the promoters of so laudable a project. Of the ae 
sufferings of the poor soldiers, who had volunteered the service 
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without at all inquiring into the nature of it, the following éx- 
tracts may give some idea : | 


After travelling about four miles, Sheddy Walter, the sick man 
before mentioned, became so exhausted, that he could not sit on 
the ass. He was fastened on it, and heid upright; he became more 
and more faint, and shortly after died. He was brought forward 
to the place where the front of the coftle had halted, to allow the 
rear to come up. Here, when the cotfle had set forwards, two of 
the soldiers with their bayonets, and myself with my sword, dug 
his grave in the wild desert; and a few branches were the only 
laurels which covered the tomb of the brave. | 

July 2d.—Set forwards. Two more of the soldiers sick of the 
fever. When we had travelled about three miles, one of tlie 
soldiers, (Roger M‘Millan,) became so delirious, that it was found 
impossible to carry him forwards. Left him a village called 


-~ Sanjeekotta. I regretted much being under the necessity of 


leaving, in the hour of sickness and distress, a man who had grown 
old in the service of his country. p. 85. 

The lovers of the marvellous in real life, will find ample 
gratification from the simple, but energetic, detail of several 
encounters with lions, crocodiles, and wolves, and of the attack 
ofva swarm of bees, which occasioned to the party the irre- 
parable loss of several of their beasts of burden. 

Several of the descriptions of African scenery, and of the 
tools and machines used by the natives of the interior of the 
country, are elucidated by wood-cuts; a correct map of the 
route which our traveller took is illustrated in the same way 3 
and sketches are given of the course of the Niger. Let it be 
remarked, that to ascertain the course and the termination of 
this river, was the prime object of Mr. Park’s enterprise. 

Of Isaaco’s Journal, we are told by the editor, that 

The sole reason for publishing such a document at full length, 
is the circumstance of its containing the only direct evidence of 
Park’s death. In every other point of view it is wholly destitute 
of interest, and cannot be read through without a strong effort ; 
Being inconceivably tedious, and having all the dry mimuteness of 
4 log-book, without its valuable precision. 

_ Tsaaco’s Journal comprises the narration $f Amadi Fatouma, 
the guide whom he had recommended to Mr. Park. If crédit 
Be given to the relation of this man, it is evident that Mr. Park 
and Mr. Martyn, after displaying great fortitude and bravery, 
at last fell victims to the cupidity and ferocity of a barbarous 
tribe in the interior of the country—in short, that they perished 
in the Waters of the ill-omened Niger, having thrown them- 
Selves from their canoe in desperation, on being overpowered 
by a storm of “ farices, pikes, arrows, and stonés !” 
Amadi Fatouma goes on to say— 
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I was kept in irons three months; the King released me and gave 
me a slave, (woman). I immediately weat to the slave taken in 
the canoe, who told me in what manner Mr. Park and all of them 
had died, aud what I have related above. I asked him if he was 
sure nothing had been found in the canoe after its capture; he said 
that nothing semained in the canoe but himself and a sword-belt. 
I asked him where that sword-belt was; he said the King took it, 
and had made a girth for his horse with it. P. 215. 

Isaaco sent a * Poule” to Yaour to get the belt at any price, 
and at last succeeded, after a lapse of eight months. Some 
corroborative testimony is adduced to prove the melancholy fact 
of the death of Mungo Park; and the volume closes without 
one superfluous page, or any indication of the epidemic disease 
of book-making, which, from its widely spreading’ influence, 
seems likely to induce a sickly craving for anti-nutritious food, 
and to destroy the natural appetite for wholesome knowledge 
and information. 


Art. Il.—Hebrew Melodies, By Lorp Byron. London, 
Murray. 1815. pp. 53. Price 5s. 6d. 


We have been accustomed to see in Lord Byron, not merely 
an elegant writer of occasional poems—unusually successful as 
the productions of a man of literature, rank and fashion—and 
requiring no extraordinary exertion of those powers so generally 
cultivated in the first circles of society ; but a poet of the first 
order, whose claims to the applause of ages, rest not upon the 
pointed turn of a sonnet, or the graceful simplicity of a ballad ; 
but upon the judicious conduct of original story, intimate ac- 
quaintance with human feeling, and that range of mind which 
embraces every accessory to a finished performance—from the 
imagination which brings a succession of splendid images before 
the enraptured eye of the reader, to the profound moral reflec- 
tion which sometimes indeed saddens the heart, but always rivets 
the attention and improves the understanding. 

The magic of Lord Byron’s verse can gain nothing from the 
allurements of sound: Its empire over the feelings is complete, 
and has hitherto been undivided. But music has every thing to 
gain from being united to poetry—which lends intelligence to 
melody, and connects moral sentiment with the fascinations of 
harmony. | 

To most of the votaries of the muse, it is essential to follow 
the impulse of genius at its own time, and after its own man- 
ner ;_ and we know how to appreciate the courtesy that appears 
in the following advertisement; 
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The subsequent poems were written at the request of the author’s 
friend, the Hon. D. Kinnaird, for a selection of Hebrew Melodies, 
and have been published, with the music arranged by Mr. Braham 
and Mr. Nathan.” 

If the noble author meant this advertisement as an apology 
for the publication of his Melodies, we say, no such apology 
was wanted ; his fame, and their merits, rendered it unneces- 
sary. But we also say, that if both his fame and their merits 
had been infinitely less than they are, his verses would have 
been read by many—by all who knew Mr. Kinnaird, and were 
told that they were suited to his taste, and approved of by his 
judgment. : | 

The table of contents runs thus: 

She walks in beauty—The harp the monarch minstrel swept— If 
that high world-—the wild Gazelle—Oh! weep for those— On 
Jordan’s banks—Jephtha’s daughter Oh! snatched away in beau- 
ty’s bloom--My soul is dark—I saw thee weep—Thy days are 
done—It is the hour—Song of Saul before his last battle—Saul— 
*« Allis vanity, saith the preacher” —When coldness wraps—Vision 
of Pelshazzar—Sun of the sleepless! —Were my bosom as false as 
thou deem’st it to be-- Herod’s lament for Mariamne—On the day 
of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus—By the rivers of Baby- 
lon we sat down and wept—The destruction of Sennacherib— 

From Job—Lines on Sir Peter Parker. 

It is not to be expected that, though bearing the stamp of ex- 
cellence, all these poems should ‘possess excellence in the same 
degree. We can distinguish some in which the magnificence of 
Lord Byron’s genius flashes forth in a far brighter flame than is 
poured upon the rest. Some of them are too short to display 
the gradual workings, and final bursts of empassioned feeling ; 
or the minute and successive traits of individual character. A 
poem of sixteen or twenty lines, is likely to have closeness of 
thought, and elegance of expression; but it cannot force the 
mind into a train of deep reflection, or lay strong hold upon the 
heart. Excessive sorrow may sometimes be mute; but, if it 
speak, it is loquacious : brevity may be “the soul of wit,” but 
redundancy is the characteristic of complaint. 7 

We hasten to lay before our readers some specimens of this 
latest present to the public from the noble bard. Something, 
we could not forbear saying; but perhaps the reader deems 
<‘ our prattle to be tedious,” since it stands between him and an 
anticipated pleasure. 

Song of Saul before his last Battle. 
Warriors and Chiefs! should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 
Heed not the corse, though a king’s, in your path: 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath! 
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Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow, 


Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the foe, 


Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet! 
Mine be the doom which they dared not to meet. 


Farewell to others, but never we part, 
Heir to my royalty, son of my heart! 
Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway, 
Or kingly the death which awaits us to-day 


Saul. 
Thou whose spell can raise the dead, 
Bid the prophet’s form appear. 
Samuel, raise thy buried head! 
King, behold the phantom-seer !” 
Earth yawn’d; he stood the centre of a cloud: 
Light chang’d its hue, retiring from his shroud. 
Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye ; 
His hand was withered, and his veins were dry ; 
His foot, in bony whiteness, glittered there, 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare: 
From lips that mov’d not and unbreathing frame, 
Like cavern’d winds, the hollow accents came. 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak, 
At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke. 
Why is my sleep disquieted ? 
Who is he that calls the dead ? 
Is it thou, Oh King? Behold, 
Bloodless are these limbs, and cold: 
Such are mine, and such shall be 
Thine, to-morrow, when with me: 
Ere the coming day is done, 
Such shalt thou be, such thy son. 
Fare thee well, but for a day ; 
Then we mix our mouldering clay. 
Thou, thy race, lie pale and low, 
Pierced by shafts of many a bow; 
And the falchion by thy side, 
To thy heart, thy hand shall guide. 
Crownless, breathless, headless, fall, 
Son and sire, the house of Saul! 


A spirit pass’d before me, I beheld 

The face of Immortality unveil’d— 

Deep sleep came down on ev’ry eye save mine, 
And there it stood,—all formless—but divine : 
Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake ; 

And, as my damp hair stiffen’d, thus it spake: 


>? 


“Ts Man more just than God? Is Man more pure 


Than he who deems even Seraphs insecure ? 
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Creatures of clay—vain dwellers in the dust! 
The moth survives you, and are ye more just? 
Things of a day! you wither ere the night, 
Heedless and blind to wisdom’s wasted light.” 
p. 49. 
Our limits do not allow us to insert ‘ Herod’slament for 
Mariamne” which is exceedingly beautiful. Voltaire has hap- 
pily succeeded in blending pity with our abhorrence of the tyrant. 
We see in his verses the agonies inflicted by ungoverned passion 3 
we see Love maddening into Jealousy—exasperated to Revenge 
—corroding by Remorse, and at last darkening into total Despair 
and self-detestation. We cannot withhold our commicseration 
from the unhappy being whose vices have been stimulated by 
Flattery, and rendered easy and conspicuous by the possession of 
Power; and when he exclaims in the bitterness of his soul, 
«‘ chacun me hait, je me hais moi-méme,” in the penitent lover 
of Mariamne, we almost forget her murderer. Such is the 
principal effect and impression produced upon the mind by five 
acts of fine tragic poetry, assisted by every adventitious aid of 
situation and dialogue: But such also is the feeling excited in 
this melody by one interlocutor, who comprises the story of 
his love and his remorse in twenty-four lines of alternate verse. 
We cannot turn from the perusal of this collection, without 
ardently wishing that our devotional exercises were assisted by 
translators better qualified to render the sublimity of the origi- 
nal lays of the royal Psalmist, than were the authors of the 
stanzas, in which we are accustomed to chaunt the praises of 
that Being, who makes all nature “ beauty to the eye and music 
to the ear.” Nor is the want of harmony the only fault in 
our version of the psalms. ‘The aspirations of Divine Love are 
often expressed in language breathing the fondness of low, 
earthly passion; and some professedly pious modern hymns 
require only the suppression of the sacred name, to sink them 
to the level of ordinary love-songs of the lowest description. 
The last poem in this collection has already secured the 
favor of the public by its insertion in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
It is a tribute to the memory of Sir Peter Parker, and as such, 
would have been read with indulgence—had it come from a 
hand less fitted to strew unfading flowers over the tomb of 
valor. 


samieeen 


On advancing thus far in the perusal of our MSS. we found 
that a good-natured friend had penned, and slipt in among our 
papers, some ideas of his own, respecting the little volume before 


ve 
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us. And as they show how differently different people may think 
and express themselves on the same sulyect, they shall be given 
to the public. 


We have seldom hailed the appearance of any work with 
pleasure more genuine than that which this little volume has 
excited. This does not arise from the superior excellence of 
the poetry-- from the felicity of the diction, or the harmony 
of the numbers; but from the consideration of the noble 
author’s muse being at length directed to the pure foun- 
tain of sacred song. We have long regretted that the richness 
of Lord Byron’s fancy should have been reflected qnly on objects 
dreary and revolting; and that the force of his mind should have 
been spent in assailing the bulwarks of human consolation. Even 
on the ground of taste, it was melancholy to observe, that he was 
wholly a stranger to those visions of future happiness, which, 
distant or near, impart sublime conceptions of our destiny. 
Nature’s softest, tenderest voice seemed only to whisper sorrow to 
him. He was favored with no glimpse that could render him less 
forlorn; no gentle breeze from heaven crept into his troubled 
heart ; there was no angelic messenger to listen delighted to his 
song. But now we see him in the fields of pure inspiration. 
He has abandoned the streams of Acheron, for *Siloa’s brook that 
flows fast by the oracle of God ;” he has escaped from the hor- 
rors of acold, unpoetical scepticism, into the regions to which 
Milton delighted to soar. 

We cannot say that we think all the topics of these melodies 
very judiciously selected. The old ‘Testament, no doubt, contains 
much very noble poetry, and the richest materials for a bard to 


work upon. The simplicity of the patriarchal ages —the 


‘‘ angel visits few and far between” with which the early ages 


were favored; the awful prodigies—and the immortal virtue ° 


that were then witnessed ; together with the magnificent descrip- 


tions—and the rapturous prophecies diffused over the Bible ; are 


well calculated to fire the soul, and fill it with heavenly inspira- 


tion. At the same time it does not strike us, that the last speech 
of Jephtha’s daughter, the appearance of Samuel to the remorse- 


stricken Saul, and the fall of Belshazzar, are the © fittest 


themes for slight musical compositions. ‘The song of Saul too, | 
before the battle in which he was killed, reminds us of the 


absurdity of modern operas, where heroes and heroines, trem- 
bling on the verge of fate, find time to modulate their distresses, 
or quaver them quite away. Of the oratorios, and the sacred: 
music of our Sunday evenings, we now choose to say nothing. 
It is impossible to do justice to themes so divine, as those con- 
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tained in the scriptures, in two. or three stanzas: and therefore, 
although we rejoice to see Lord Byron touching tenderly the 
harp of David, we estimate him more by his promise, than by 
his immediate performance. 

There are traits of exquisite feeling and beauty in these little 
Specimens. And we are the more delighted with them, as we 
lately feared that their author was capable of employing only 
the dark and the terrific machinery he has so successfully wielded. 
The following is a very acceptable effusion from a writer, who 
once “dared not look beyond the tomb, and could not hope 
for rest before.”— 


If that high world, which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving love endears ; 

If there the cherish’d heart be fond, 
The eye the same, except in tears— 
How welcome those untrodden spheres ! 
How sweet this very hour to die! 

To soar from earth and find all fears 
Lost in thy light eternity ! 


It must be so: tis not for self 

That we so tremble on the brink ; 

And striving to o’erleap the gulph 

Yet cling to being’s severing fink, 

O! in the future let us think 

To hold each heart the heart that shares, 
With them the immortal waters drink, 
And soul in soul grow deathless theirs. 


The following is more mournful—but its melancholy is of a 
softer coloring than the sorrows he lately depicted. It is that 
mild and pensive kind of grief, which almost wooes us to love it, 
and which mellows the heart that is impressed by it. 


Oh! snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom, 

On thee shall press no ponderous tomb, 

But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year ; 

And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom ; 


And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And feed fond thought with many a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly tread ; 
' Fond wretch! as if her step disturb’d the dead ! 


Away! we know that tears are vain, 
That death nor heeds nor hears distress: 
Will this unteach us to complain? 

Or make one mourner weep the less? 


Fragmenta Basmurico, &c. 215 


And thou, who tell’st me to forget— 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 


We have noticed passages which seem somewhat obscure, 
and others which are rather feeble and prosaic. But we for- 
bear to adduce any of them ; and only take leave to observe, that 
upon the whoie, though the harp of Judah has been but lightly 
struck, it has been touched by the hand of a master; and that 
if Lord Byron will but keep a steady eye on the sublime objects 
he has been contemplating, he may elicit tones sweet and affect- 
ing as “the echo of the song of angels.” | 


Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica Veteris et Novi Testamenti, que 
in Museo Borgiano Velitris asservantur, cum reliquis Versioni- 
bus Aigyptits contulit, Latine vertit, nec non Criticis et 
Philologicis adnotationibus, illustravit, W. F. ENGELBRETH, 
Ecclesiarum Lyderslovie et Froslivie in Siealandid, V..D. M. 


et Praepositus Honorarius. Havnizx. 1811. 4to. pp. xxvi--200 
— 226. 


WE have the pleasure of introducing to the notice of our 
Biblico-Oriental readers, one of the most valuable publications, 
which has for some time appeared in their favorite department 
of literature; and so strongly are we impressed with a sense ot 
its importance, that we shall make no apology for exceeding in 
our account of it, the space which we generally allow for the 
notice of a single book. But that we may not trespass un- 
necessarily on the time of our readers, we shall, without fur- 
ther Preface, proceed to consider the work. 

The zeal of the early Christians prompted them to extend the 
knowledge of the new religion to distant countries by means of 
various translations. Among these versions, not the least 
valuable, are those which were made in the dialects of Egypt. 
Of these, two, as is well known to our readers, namely, 
the Coptic and Sahidic, have already been given to the public. 
The former was printed at Oxford in 1716, by the indefatigable 
Wilkins; and those fragments of the latter, which had escaped 
the ravages of time, were published at the same place in 1799, 
by Dr. Ford, to whom the work was committed, after the pro- 
foundly learned Woidé had been called from the scene of his 
useful labors. Some few detached fragments had ree been 
printed by Tuxk1, in his Rudimenta Ling. Copt. 4to. Rome, 
1778: by MinGaRELLI, in his Zigyptiorum Codicum Reliquae 
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Naniane, Bononiz, 1785: and by Munrer, now Bishop of 
Zealand, in his Commentatio de indole N. T. Versionis Sahi- 
dica, 4to. Havniz, 1789. Here, however, our progress in 
Egyptian Literature appeared to stop ; we then seemed scarcely 
to have reason to expect more fragments even of these twe 
versions ; and still less therefore could we ever hope to find part 
of aversion, in a dialect entirely new, and of which, even in the 

ear 1808, it was supposed by a man profoundly learned in 

yptian antiquities,’ that only one word remained to us. 

«© Accidit in puncto quod non speratur in anno ;” for here 
we were agreeably disappointed. Engelbreth has discovered 
among the literary treasures contained in the inestimable col- 
lection of Carpinat Borcia, several considerable fragments 
of a third Egyptian version, both of the Old and New Testa- 


ments, A few verses had, indeed, been printed by MunrTer, 
in his Commentatio, pp. 78—80., which had been discovered by 
Georci, the learned Editor of the Fragmentum Evangeliz 
Johannis Graeco-Copto-Thebaicum, 4to. Rome, 1789, and by 
him supposed to belong to the Ammoniac dialect ; but Minter 
seems to have regarded this new dialect only as corrupt Sahidic 
or Thebaidic.” 

Engelbreth has, however, completely established the fact, that 
this version, whether it be Basmuric or Ammoniac, is written in 
2 dialect entirely distinct from the Thebaidic. In the second 
section of his Desdansenets he has thoroughly examined the 
subject ; and we conceive that it will not be wholly superfluous 
to give an abstract of his researches. Of course the reader, who 
is really interested in the inquiry, will have Woide’s edition of 
Scholtz’s Egyptian Grammar? lying open before him; and it 
will therefore be unnecessary for us to do more than make re- 
ferences to Woidé, 

The distinguishing property of this dialect, is the almost 
constant use of J, when in the others O is employed ; and itis 
also used instead of Ul: € is substituted for Dd, and A for 
P:e. g- DIR, panis, Copt. IR, Theb. OGIR : 
DH or DHS, vivere, C. OND, Th. OH? : 
ADU, annus, Cc. POUILI, Th. POUTIE : AGH, 


TS ee — es 


2 Quetremere, recherches critiques et historiques sur la langue et 
la literature de l’Egypte. Paris, 1808, p. 147. 

2 See Marsh’s Michaelis, Vol. 11. p. 597. Munter published 
merely the text of 1 Corinth. ix. 10—16. | | 
_ % This was printed at Oxford in 1778, 4to.: Woide had edited 
La Croze’s Coptic Lexicon ia 4to. 1775. at Oxford. 
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nomen,-C. and Th. PON. Encecsrern thinks it likely, 


that at first in the Basmuric dialect, O and P were not ade 
mitted, but were introduced afterwards by degrees, by the errors 
of scribes, or subsequent endeavours to increase the alphabet. To 
the first, however, it may be objected, that if those letters were 
at first unknown, they could hardly have been introduced by 
transcribers, of whom it is not the common fault to make new 
letters. ‘The second, therefore, appears the most likely solu- 
tion.—Although the use of CA for P was not entirely un- 
known in the Thebais, and the permutation of Jd with O, 
and © with Dd, sometimes, though rarely, occurred in the 
other dialects of Egypt; yet our author thinks, that the free 
quent use of Ds for O, G for WD, and A for P, has the 
character of a different dialect. In the same manner he cone 
ceives @ to have been interpolated in PT: and though we 
find the word HE], yet as it seems to be derived from the 
Greek ixvjgev, the conjecture appears not to be subverted 
by this circumstance. He might have added, that ODP 
was probably interpolated in a later age, it being a Coptic 
word; and in some, indeed, in most places, we End in the 


Basmuric version, the word written at length, NNO. 
See 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. vii. 24. viii. 3,4, 5, 6, 8. ix. 9. xiv. 36. 
xv, 9, 10, 24., and many other passages.—The letters Od or 
€ are also frequently inserted before consonants: e. g. 
CHEY DOs, vinculum, C. CHE Ye : WITAETI, mane, 
C. and Th. WULPILT.—We also find GI in the end of 
words instead of I, when Y precedes : e. g. ACUINDYET, 
lacryme, C. GPUMOTI, Th. PUETOOTE.—When 
a vowel precedes, ‘Y’ is used instead of OT ; e. g. CCAY, 
oves, C. GCCILOY, Th. ECOOY, and though this 


happens sometimes in Thebaidic, it occurs more frequently in 


Basmuric. 
We now come to the agreements between this and the other 


dialects. It agrees with the Thebaidic, in rejecting A in words 
originally Greek. Engelbreth, therefore, thinks OY AE, 
1 Cor. xv. 19. an error for OY T'G : but we meet with the 
same word twice in Isaiah i. 6., and AG, the Greek 3: re- 
peatedly occurs: neither is it true that in Thebaidic words, 
originally Greek, A is rejected: see Worbs, p. 5. ‘and his 
Appendix ad N.'T. passim ; where the reader will continually 


seme ac line ARR meget in TS IRA - a At Pipe 5 PE 
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find AG and similar words: we also have OY AE twice 
in the Sahidic version of Isaiah, i. 6. as printed by ENGEL- 
BRETH himself. Perhaps some omission was made in printing 
ENGELBRETH’s words—* Consentiunt Basmuritz et Thebzei in 


rejiciendo literam ‘A, in vocibus Greece originis ;” because in 
the Basmuric version of Heb. ix. 15, 16, 17, we have 


AIDOHRH ; and in verse 22. CHCEAOH: and in 
x. 2. CYNHAECIC. We would propose, therefore, to 


read—“ nisi in vocibus,” &c. It cannot be denied, however, 
that he 1s sometimes loose in his assertions; e.g. he says, that 


® occurs only in @T and in HGP] ; but in Heb. x. 10, 
14. we find ILPOC®OP'): we have besides seen it in a 


few other words, but having neglected to note the passages, we 
cannot cite more examples. 


In Basmuric, as in Sahidic, B is used instead of 4, 
but more frequently; IT’ for 8 ; © is also used to represent 
T's: R is used instead of 5C, except in Greek words, as 
xc PID, &c.: IL instead of B, except in PT and 
HE®PI: 25 for b, as in Sahidic, bH is never used: (see 
Wolpe, p. 8.) 0, xX, and UW, are permutable, as 
in Sahidic: (see Worpe, p. 8.) In the plural of the 


indefinite article, it frequently rejects G and has 2)>N : 
in the prepositions @CN and GROA™ EN, as also 
in the conjunction UGH, it almost always as in The- 
baidic. rejects the G ; but not frequently in the articles, espe- 
cially II and the prefixes. The Basmuric dialect employs occa- 
sionally the Thebaidic N instead of the Memphitic €:' e. g. 
HWRXVLOT D?:UCS expositus est Heb. vii. 2. Coptic. 
CWDXY OF DAUG. Like the Thebaidic, it employs 
GY in possessives instead of the Memphitic OY ; and in like 
manner we find [] used for the Memphitic HI ; e. g. Heb. 
ix. 23. we have H-QUL! OY, celestia; Copt. H DHI- 
PHOY. It sometimes employs the Thebaidic plural definite 


* It may here be noticed once for all, that we employ the term 
“‘ Memphitic” as synonymous with “ Coptic ;? and “ Thebaidic” 
as equivalent to “ Sahidic.” See Woide’s “ Dissertatio de Biblio- 
rum Versione Egyptiaca” p. 1.' It is printed in his “ Appendix ad 


N. T.” Ed. Ford, and in the third volume of Cramer’s « Kielische 
Beitrage.”’ 
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article HG, instead of the Coptic NI. In the roots of verbs 
we perceive also a strong agreement with the Sahidic dialect. 
O: the other hand it agrees with Coptic in the frequent use 


of I final instead of the Thebaidic G: e. g. WEUWI mini- 
strare, Theb. U' & i U! €.—Like the Coptic it sometimes retains 
the vowels in the articles and prefixes, as also in many words, 


where tiie Sahidic dialect rejects them: e. g. ACCT cras, Theb. | 


PC, GA esse, facere, Uh. P. For the Thebaidic UNT, 
the mark of substantives, it retains the Coptic UET: (see 
Woide, p. 13.) It rejects the Theb. IiXOGCIC Dominus 


and has the Copt. JiO ©. It frequently uses the Coptic Pf 
for the Sahidic IHHOY TG, and the definite articles II] 


and Ni for the Theb. [TE and NG. In many roots it agrees 
more nearly with the Copt. than with the Sahid. dialect: e. g. 


XE Ad comburere, Memph. 0 CPO, Th. WEEPE ; 
WHOY longus, Memph. WMHOY, Th. WOT, and in 
many other examples. 7 

We now proceed to particulars in which Basmuric is pecu- 
liar. In the singular number it doubles N, the mark of case : 
e.g NNOYULT, unus. Besides this it has some words 
peculiar to itself; e.g. ITD, OT UTD, multitudo 
plures ; BuUPR, wa ; SEUIO, radix ; REUETC, 
tenebre; A MII, aliquis ; “TUL, consuetudo, 0 HET, 
ira. ENGELBRETH confesses that we cannot positively say that 
these words may not be found in the other dialects till we have 
more complete vocabularies of them: but that from the genius 
of the Egyptian languages it does not appear probable that the 
Coptic and Sahidic dialects are fruitful in synonyms, and we 
have therefore more reason to think them peculiar to the Bas- 
muric. J. D.AKERBLAD in his most interesting Lettre sur 
P Inscription Egyptienne de Rosette’ addressed to one of the 
greatest Orientalists of the day, SILVESTRE DE SACY, gives us 
the following information : “ J’ai fait,—des extraits de tout ce 
qui regarde la géographie et histoire civile de PEgypte dans 
les auteurs Coptes ; j’ai enrichi mon exempiaire du Diction- 
naire de La Croze, d’un grand nombre de mots qui y man- 
quoient ; j’ai formé la charpente d’un Dictionnaire Thébaique 
qui renferme déja plus de deux mille articles: malgré cela, je 


’ 8vo. Paris. An. X.—= 1802. 
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rencontre trés souvent” (namely in the Egyptian inscription on 
the Rosetta Stone,)——-* des mots Egyptiens dont la signification 
est determinée par l’analogie de l’inscription Grecque, aussi bien 
que par la construction, et qui ne se trouvent pas dans mes col- 
lections.” (p. 52.) Still, however, we must allow the force of 
ENGELBRETH’s plea, and we think with him, that Basmuric 
is decidedly a new dialect—-While we are thus citing AKEr- 
BLAN’s words we cannot but remark, how much progress might 
be made in many languages, of which we have only small 
vocabularies, if scholars would take the trouble to minute down 
the new words which they meet with in the course of their 
reading : this is a measure to which we have accustomed our- 
selves ; and in the course of a very hasty perusal of merely part 
of Wo1pe’s edition of the Sahidic Fragments of the N. T. we 
have been enabled to collect a very considerable list of Sahidic 
words not mentioned in his edition of La Croze’s Coptic Lexi- 
con. Had we not very recently commenced the practice, our 
collections would have been very large. ‘The trouble is less 
than many would suppose. 

ENGELBRETH accounts for the greater similarity of the Bas- 
muric to the Thebaidic dialect, than to the Memphitic, upon 
the supposition that all these were derived from a common 
source, namely from the ancient language ; but that this lan- 
guage, as spoken in lower Egypt, differed in some degree from 
that used in Upper Egypt and the Delta; and that when Thebes 
was ruined, and the seat of Royalty translated to Memphis, 
the Thebaidic dialect was suffered to remain in its ancient state, 
while that used at Memphis was gradually refined and increas- 
ed: the Sahidic dialect was then of course neglected, and the 
Basmuric encountered the same fate. This notion is not a 
little corroborated by the circumstance, that while many works, 
as translations of the writings of the Greek Fathers, Martyrolo- 
gies, and similar productions, besides a complete translation of 
the Bible, remain in Coptic; we find in Sahidic, only a muti- 
lated version of the Bible, a few fragments of liturgies, and two 
unintelligible works written by the Valentinian Heretics: and 
we have nothing more of Basmuric, than the few fragments of 
the Bible which ENGELBRETH has published in the volume 
before us. Besides, as he remarks, rene one who has the slight- 
est tincture of Egyptian literature must have perceived that The- 
baidic is by much the rudest of the dialects. 

Having thus established the claims of this new version to the 
honor of being written in a distinct dialect, the next question 
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which occurs is, what is its proper country ?  Oases Ammo- 
nis, et spatiaamplissima Lybie AXgyptiace ultra Telamonis moles, 
pro patria hujus dialecti habebat Gzorci,' eamque Ammoni- 
acam appellendam censebat.” (ENGELBRETH Prol. p. xi.) 
This opinion was called in question by ZorGa, a learned Dane, 
who contended that it was used in the Delta. QUATREMERE 
was also of opinion that it ought to be termed the Oasitic dia- 
lect. Grorcr and QuaTREMERE founded their opinion upon 
the etymology of the Arabic name, Basnmour or BascHMour, 


which they derived from the Coptic ITCOMUHP, translated 
by them “ regio trans” sc. fluvium, Nilum ; and they supposed 
that it indicated the country to the west of the Nile, between 
that river and Lybia. ENGELBRETH, however, has shown, after 
ZoEGA, that the word means “regio cincta,’”’ or ctrcumflua, sc. 
Nilo, and which of course indicates the Delta. Stephanus 
Byzantinus’* tells us that the Egyptian name of the Delta was 
atimueis: his words as cited by our author are as follows: 
OeATA moAIC Os TH TUGIA Kai vNTOS AiyumToU ws spopos, xas Aiyur- 
Tov xaAoumen wripmvets. ZOEGA derives rrimueis from the 
Coptic HWOIUVOYP or ILXIUHP, «regio cincta” or 


circumflua. ENGELBRETH refers it to TP’ « dare” and VOY P 


‘¢ cingulum,” the definite masculine article II being prefixed, 
and the termination, s;, added: it will thus signify ‘ cué cin- 


gulum datum.’ Jasronsk1? derives it from IPUOP or 


IITTUOYP, which he conceives to have been the name of 
the Nile gui Delta quasi cingit, and is metonymically used, de 
terra a Nilo circumdata, sc. Delta. ENGELBRETH proposes to 
derive the Arabic Bashmour from ILC DUOTP regio 
cincta, rather than from ILC QMXUH P regio trans sc. fluvium : 


« an etiam WHP trans, absque substantivo, cui respondeat, 
usurpetur, dubito.” (Proleg. p. xiii.) 

But what etymology has made probable, becomes certainty, 
if we turn to the Arabic Geographer ABULFEDA, “qui Al 
Baschmour insulam esse binis Nili brachiis circumdatam, 
ejusque metropolin esse Osmun Tinnag vel Tanach, haud ob- 


* Pref. ad Evang. S. Johannis. p. Ixviii. lxxxvi, 

* De urbibus ed. Berkel. p. 294. 

* Opuscula. ed. Te Water. 4 vols. 8vo. Lugd. Bat. 1804. vol. i. 
p- 217—18. ; 
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scure indicat.”'—-ENGELBRETH then goes on to show from His- 
tory that the Delta must necessarily be the country of this 
dialect : his proofs are drawn chiefly from the deeds of Almamon 
and the expedition of Mervanus as related by Eutychius’ and 
Elmakin.’ In all this part of his argument, he appears to us 
completely successful; his manner of arguing is cool, luminous, 
and conclusive; and entirely destitute of the acrimony with 
which too many writers are accustomed to disgrace controver- 
sial works. As QuaTREMERE conceived, that the only remain 


of the Basmuric dialect was the word ILIUILITIW, Jocus, 
guo alveus fluminis sese dilatat ad excipiendas aquas, he was 
obliged to refer this version to some other dialect; and then 
misled by the great authority of Georcr, he misinterpreted the 


Coptic word ITC XUHP, from which Bashmour was de- 
rived; in consequence of all these, in him unaccountable, mis- 
takes, he fixed upon Qasis, as the part of Egypt where this 
dialect was used. 

It is not certain at what time Christianity was introduced into 
the smaller Delta; but several circumstances tend to prove that 
it was Christianized, at least in some degree, at a very early pe- 
riod. The metropolis of Bashmour is by Abulfeda* called 
Ashmun-Tinnah; which according to D’Anville® and Hart- 
mann,° is the ancient Mendesus; to which Thmuis, now call- 
ed Thmaie, was very near. 

Now, the martyrs Phileas and Donatus, the first of whom 
suffered under Maximian, the latter under Licinius, are men- 
tioned’ as Bishops of this city. Caius, Bishop of Ptimythis, 
which is supposed to have been Thmuis, was present at the 
Council of Nice. * We also find Philip, Bishop of Panephysus, 
at the council of Nice: ° and Archebius, Bishop of Panephysus, 


—_—_—_— 


* Abulfede descriptio Egypti ed. Michaelis, 4to. Gott. 1775. 
p- 10, 31. et not. edit. 108, 260, 261. Ed. Reiske, in Biisching’s 
Magazin. 4ter. b. p. 202. 7 

* Annales. ed. Pococke, 2 vols. 4to. Oxon. 1658—9, 

3 Historia Saracenica. ed. Erpenii. Fol. Lugd. Bat. 1625. 

* Descript. Egypt. ed. Michaelis. p. 31. No. 260. 261. 

> Memoires sur l’Egypte. p. 91. 

© Biisching’s Erdebeschreibung, AXgypten. 12 ter. B. p. 857. 

7 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. viii. c. 9. p. 386, and viii. c. 13. p. 394. 
ed. Reading —Le Quien, Oriens Christianus. ii. 5387—8—9, 

* Tillemont. vi. 689.—Concil. nov. Coll. ed. Mansi. ii. 693. 

* Le Quien. ii. 547.Concil. n. coll. ii. 693. Tillemont. vi. 639. 
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made a journey to Thennesus, to elect a Bishop. Hence En- 
GELBRETH argues, that since so — cities had Bishops, many 
inhabitants of the country must have been Christians; and since 
they were ignorant of Greek, they would of course require a 
version of the Bible, in their vernacular dialect of Egyptian. 
Hence he thinks it probable that the Basmuric version was made 
in the end of the third, or beginning of the fourth century ; at 
which time, according to Miinter,* the other Egyptian versions 
were made. But in what follows, there seems to be an incon- 
sistency : he believes that Hilarion the Monk, whose life, toge- 
ther with a very falseand ridiculous account of his miracles,’ was 
written by St. Jerome. We learn “ eum adpellasse, ad ea loca, 
gu vocantur Bucolia, eo quod nullus ibi Christianorum esset, 
sed barbara tantum et ferox natio.”* Now, Hilarion died about 
the year 371: and therefore if he first Christianized the Delta, 
the Basmuric version could not have been made till towards the 
middle of the fourth century. ‘The reference to St. Jerome in 
our last note, was made on the authority of ENGELBRETH, as 
we have not Jerome’s works at hand: but Middleton’ relates 
on his authority, quoted in our note, that he founded Monkery, 
in Syria and Palestine, though he does not mention him as hav- 
ing christianized Egypt. Atall events, however, if Hilarion first 
preached the Gospel tothe Basmurites, their version must have 
been made about the middle or towards the latter end of the 
fourthcentury. Woide,in his Dissertatio de Bibliorum versionibus 
/Ezyptiacis, printed in the Appendix ad N. T. e Cod. MSto. 
Alexand. Editum,” p. 135—140, has brought some very strong ar- 
guments to show that the Sahidic version was made in the second 
century; and Wi kins, the Editor of the Memphitic version, 
contends, ( Prolegom. p. v.) that the Coptic was made in the 
third century. Louis Pigues, or according to his Latin 

* Le Quien. 1. 550. 

> Vermischte Beitrage zur Kirchengeschichte. 1798. 8vo. p. 40. 

* See Middleton’s Inquiry into the miraculous powers of the 
Primitive Church. Works, vol.i. p. 200—214, ed. 8vo. London. 
1755. 

* Hieronymi Opera. ed. Vallarsii. fol. Verona. ii. 38. 

> Works, vol. v. p. 19. Necdum enim tunc Monasteria erant in 
Palestina, nec quisquam Monachum ante Sanctum Hilarionem in 
Syrié noverat. Ille fundator et eruditor hujus conversationis 
et studii in hac provincia fuit. Hieronymi Op, T. iv. p. ii. p. 78 
ed. Benedict. 


© It was published at Oxford in folio in 1799, under the care of 
the late learned Dr. Ford. 
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name, Lupovicus Pickius, refers it to the fifth, a period 
much too late: WETSTEIN (Prolegom. ad N. 'T. p. 110.) denies 
it to have been written in the third century ; but his arguments, 
according to Michaélis,* are « totally ungrounded.” With 
respect to the age of the Basmuric version ENGELBRETH further 
remarks: “ Si vera sit hypothesis cl. Hugi,’ versionem Thebai- 
cam et Basmuricam ex xoiwrexdooe A’gypti, que ante recensionem 
Hesychii in usu fuerat, haustam esse, exinde argumentum, quo 
probaretur versionem Basmuricam ad finem seculi tertii vel ab 
initio quarti esse conscriptam, adferre liceret ; at hac ingentosa 
hypothesi, a viris artis criticz peritis nondum diligenter exami- 
nata atque ponderata, pro argumento certo et indubitato, ad 
meam—firmandam opinionem, uti non audeo. Objicietur for- 
san, versionem Basmuricam non ab ipsa xoiwy exdooes, sed a The- 
baica esse haustam, igiturque de ejus antiquitate, ex hac hypo- 
thesi, si vera sit, nil certi esse concludendum ; sed versionibus 
Thebaica et Basmurica inter se comparatis, illam non filiam sed 
potius hujus sororem esse habendam, ex ipsoque textu Graco 
oriundam verisimile fit. Attamen interpretem Basmuricum 
versionem Thebaicam et novisse et consuluisse, non est quod 
negem.” (Prolegom. p. xx.) In this case, however, we 
should have expected to have found a greater similarity between 
their readings. 

The Egyptian versions all follow the Ixx. in the O. T.; espe- 
cially that copy which exists in the Vatican MS.; and they rarely 
agree with the readings found in the Codex Alexandrinus, or the 
other versions, and Fathers; and sometimes have additions, 
supported neither by the Hebrew ‘Text, nor the other Greek ver- 
sions. ‘Till more fragments are discovered, it cannot exactly be 
ascertained whether the Basmuric version agrees in the O. T. 
chiefly with the Coptic or Sahidic, but from the few passages 
which have been found, itseemsto agree most with the Thebaidic. 
In the Gospels, a very short fragment only remains, viz. Joh. iv. 
28—34, 36—39, 43—46, 48,—53, and even this is much 
mutilated. ENGELBRETH, who had not Woide’s Appendix at 
hand, could not ascertain the readings of the Thebaidic version : 
and indeed even in Woidé we have only from verse 28 to 30, of 


* Marsh’s Michaélis vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 587. ed. 1802, Millii Prole- 
gom, s. 1509. 


* Introduction to N. T. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 77. 
* Hug. Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, Tu- 
bingen, 1808. i Th. $44, 349, 437, 438. 
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this passage: We have observed, however, the following diffe- 
rences :* 

Joh. iv. 28. agjxev—Basm. religui’*—Th. deponens. 
xa amyrdev eis —B. et absit in—Th. intravit.! 
——————  xai Atyei—B. dicens— Copt. et dixit.—Th. dirit. 
- 29. detre, iders>—B. venite videte—Th. venite ut vi- 


deatis. 

30. aviowrov—B. zstum hominem—Th. hominem. 

— xa yexovre—B. ef venerunt—Copt. et veniebant, 
Th. venientes. 

The Thebaidic version has in many passages, however, been 
transcribed and published by our author, from MSS. in the pos- 
session of Cardinal Borgia: some few verses have been printed 
from Woide’s work, having been transcribed five years since by 
ENGELBRETH, during a residence at Dresden. "We must here 
express our surprise that he could not obtain it in Denmark, 
especially as that country seems now to be the chief store-house 
of Egyptian literature. 

We proceed to give the following specimen of the readings of 
this version, collated with Griesbach’s text ;* 

1 Cor. ix. 1. 
Oux eiud gAeubepos ; oux ei anrOT- aes ego sum Apostolus ? 

TOADS eoeeee verses eccece nonne ego sum liber ? 
ody) "Incoty Xgirrov tov xupioy § ee eae Dominum 

Pat . - Jesum Domi- 

basen nectar phi x" ‘ve num nostrum. Th. 


-_- 


—ut soror uxor sequatur nos. 
5. Gengny yuvaine megiayey .. B. Copt. ut soror vel uxor 
sequatur nos. ‘Th. 

* Where the reading of the Coptic and Thebaidic versions is not 
mentioned, it is supposéd to agree with the Basm.: the object of 
the collation is to show the ‘gives of reading between the Bas- 
muric and the other Egyptian versions. The Greek text with 
which the Basm. fragments are collated, is that adopted by Gries- 
bach, in the second edition of his Greek ‘Testament. 

* Engelbreth might have better translated the Basmuric 
word by deposuit, for that is one of the meanings of the correspond- 
ing word SC UL in Coptic. 

* The Sahidic might have been better translated, either intra- 
vit in urbem, or venit in urbem: HKULR, properly means venire. 
See La Crozii Lexicon Egyptiacum ed. Woidé. Oxon, 1775. p. 184. 

* When the readings of the other Egyptian versions are not 
mentioned, they are supposed to agree with the Greek. We have 
generally expressed the reading of the Egyptian versions in Latin. 
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deest. Basm. Woidé inaccu- 
rately translates the Sahidic 
P2,i1B by facere; it 

means éoyaleodes. 

7. the oroureveras iBiore dvwvioss Quis militat unquam stipendiis 

MOTE cocvcecnce suis propriis ? Basm. 
ote quis plantat—Basm. quis 

~~ plantavit—Th. 

NM occcce coccce FOeees cece deest bis Th. 

Q. av yap TH Macews vonw ye { yiygunras y2e by Tw vow we- 
VOURTAIcccccrcereccsece l CEU» Basm. Copt. The 

10. mevrwgseeeseces eoeeeee acest. Basm. Th. 


Our limits will not allow us to proceed toa greater length in 
our extracts. We therefore simply notice the following facts. 
In the short fragment of St. John’s Gospel. we mentioned above, 
the Basmuric version agrees with B the Vatican MS. 1209, and 
also with C and L, and has a close affinity with the Memphitic 
version. In St. Paul’s Epistles, the Egyptian versions in general 
agree with the MSS. ABCDEFG, 17, 46, 47; the Mem- 
phitic version most frequently agrees with ABC, 17, 46, 47, 
seldomer with DEFG, although it does not entirely neglect 
them: the Basmuric and Thebaidic often follow ABCDEFG, 
17, 46, 47, or DEFG, or some of them: they sometimes agree 
together, but sometimes the Basmuric agrees with the Coptic ; 
and not unfrequently has lectiones singulares. 

‘The passages discovered and published by ENGELBRETH, are 
the following: Isaiah i. 1—16. v. 8—25. John iv. 28—34, 
3$6—39, 43—46, 48—53. 1 Corinth. vi. 19. ix. 16. xiv. 33. 
xv. 35. Eph. vi. 18. Philip. 1.2. 1 Thess. i. 1. iti. 5. Heb. 
v. 5. x. 2%. 

We have at the bottom of the page, the Greek text, taken 
from the Roman edition of the LXX. and from GrigsBacn’s 
second edition of his invaluable Greek Testament. The Coptic 
version has been added from a Roman MS. of Isaiah, and from 
Wilkins’s edition of the Memphitic version of the N. T.—The 
Sahidic has been taken from MSS. belonging to Cardinal Borgia, 
with the exception of a few extracts from Woide’s Appendix 
ad N. 'T. e Cod. Alexand. 

The MSS. of the Basmuric version, from which this work 
has been printed, appear to be of the eighth century; they 
cannot well be of later date than the year 838. A neat 
copper-plate, with fac-similes of some of them, has been pre- 
fixed to the work ; and a very good description of them may be 
found in the 5th Section of the Prolegomena. 
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ENGELBRETH has very properly printed the MSS. with all 
their faults; and he offers his corrections in the notes, 
which occupy forty-two pages. When, however, he suffers 
OOP DCIC in the Thebaidic version of Isaiah i. 1. to pass 
unnoticed, he does wrong: 8 never occurs as the feminine 
definite article in Sahidic, (see Woide’s Grammar, p. 16.) or 
rather, it never ought to occur; errors of this kind we have, 
though seldom, noticed in Woide’s edit. of the Theb. version ; 
perhaps they arise from errors of the press; the true reading 
would be “‘TOPXCIC. 

The following passage may serve as a specimen of the dia- 
lect, which the reader will compare with the Coptic and The- 
baidic versions of the same words. 

1 Cor. xv. 16, 17, 18. 


6. GCWXE HETUDOYT HATUOTH 
CH IG UNE HE x6 TUWOYH. 17. lewxe 
ule TGsxC TWOYH CWOYGIT H6I 
TEHHICTIC DVM ETI DH TeTE- 
HWOOH 2H HETGHHOBI. is. IG HI- 


RGROXYHI NTRYEHRAT |W MExC 
HDAA?HHI EROA. 


To conclude; we have announced no production with more 
real pleasure than we feel on this occasion. We are sensible 
that books more generally interesting daily appear; but few of 
them are of such real importance. By the discovery of such 
fragments, the chance of finally discovering some portion of 
the ancient dialect of Egypt becomes continually greater. A 
considerable acquisition of knowledge has recently been made 
by M. Kinker : (see Classical Journal, No. xxi. p. 197.); and as 
formerly no one was admitted to the title of a Greek critic, who 
had not restored several passages in Hesychius, so we do not 
doubt but that fifty years hence, the test of an Orientalist will 
be the facility with which he decyphers the verses written on 
the swathings of the mummies. 

With regard to our author, his exertions in this branch of 
literature are highly praise-worthy, and we think very successful. 
Humanum est errare ; nor can it be denied that he has occa- 
sionally fallen into slight mistakes. But when we consider the 
small progress which has been made in even the old Egyptian 
dialects, we are surprised that he has been able to advance so 
far; especially when we recollect the want of books by which 
he seems to have been perplexed. 
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Art. IV. Guy Mannering ; or the Astrologer. By the Author 


of “ Waverly.” In Three Volumes. Second Edition, Edinburgh, 
Constable. 1815. 


We think the writer of this work is intitled, as well for this 
as for his former production, to take an elevated station amon 
the Novelists of the present age. His claim, indeed, is not 
founded on the portion of delight he affords—on the strong 
interest he excites; or on that unbroken charm with which 
some authors encircle us, and transport us from the painful 
realities of this world into regions of a purer mould. ‘The 


spell which he employs is perpetually broken by the vartety of 


talent which he displays. At one moment he enraptures us 
with associations quite romantic, or almost suspends our breath 


with images of horror: and next moment he elaborates with 


prodigious skill, pictures of disgusting coarseness and vulgarity. 
‘This incongruous combination destroys the interest we feel in 
the story, while it forces us to acknowledge the talents of the 
writer. It is like an attempt to combine in the same picture, 
the humor of Hogarth—with the wild and savage energy of 
Salvator Rosa. 

The chief merit of the present romance consists in its novel 
situations—its enchanting descriptions of natural scenery—and 
the strength and power of the terrific objects. which it exhibits. 
The last is, upon the whole, the most striking of its qualities, 
and is wielded the most evidently with the hand of a master. 
There is a wild uncertainty about his mysterious incidents, and 
a darkness of coloring in the delineation of his barbarous cha- 
racters, which sometimes remind us of Caleb Williams, though 
without nearly approaching the excellence of that wonderful 
production. Mr. Godwin’s triumph is great in the quality, this 
writer in the quantity of his fearful instruments. The latter 
can “on horror’s head horrors accumulate ;” but the former has 
shaken deeper strings of the soul, and has maintained an elevation 
and a magnificence in his machinery which we altogether miss 
in Guy Mannering. The affrightments of the work before us 
have all the power, but not the dignity of imagination—the 
strength without the majesty—the fearfulness and rapidity of 
lightning without the grandeur which its aerial course exhibits. 
But it is time to present the reader with an outline of the fable, 


and with a sketch of the principal characters. 


Guy Mannering, an Oxford student of considerable expecta- 
tions, is benighted while travelling in the most lonely parts of 
the County of Dumfries, and compelled to seek for. shelter. 
He finds a hospitable welcome at the house of Mr. Bertram, 
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which was built in the midst of the ruins of a castle that belonged 
to his wealthier ancestors. The moment of his arrival is critical, 
for the birth of an heir to the remaining lands of Ellangowan 
is expected, and actually occurs in the course of the evening. In 
the morning our hero rises to cast the nativity of the child, from 
an astrological scheme taught him by his early preceptor, and 
now employed merely by way of jest to amuse the credulity of 
his hosts. From the result he is somewhat astounded to dis- 
cover that the periods, when peril should await the infant, 
were precisely the same which portended evil to the lady to whom 
he was attached. A little reflection, however, convinces him 
that the coincidence is merely accidental. He delivered the 
paper, however, to the father sealed, with an injunction that it 
should not be opened until the boy had attained the age of five 
years, at which time the first season of danger would have passed 
and shown the fallacy of his speculations. He takes a courteous 
leave of the hospitable family, and disappears, for a long time, 
from the view of the reader. 

In the mean while young Harry Bertram advances from infancy, 
and his mother becomes impatient to open the paper which is 
hung like an amulet round his neck. ‘The injunction of the 
“astrologer” is however obeyed, and the fifth birthday anticipated 
with no small curiosity. ‘The Laird now appears in a new chae 
racter to which he had long aspired—a justice of the peace— 
and in order to act up to the duties of his high office, opposes 
the smugglers whom he had before protected ; and begins to pros 
secute, with all the rigor of the law, a crew of gipseys who had 
long found an asylum in a valley near his castle. At last, moved 
by the remonstrances of his brothers of the quorum, he resolves 
altogether to expel this horde from the habitations they had so 
long occupied ; which he effects by the assistance of an excise 
officer named Kennedy, who was still more vigilant in attackin 
the vessels of a desperate smuggler called Dirk Haiteraick, whic 
had long furnished the inhabitants of the coast, with the luxuries 
of tea and spirits. On the fifth birth-day of little Harry, this 
obnoxious man takes the child to ride with him in the woods— 
and is found in the evening murdered on the sea shore; while 
no traces can be found of his youthful charge. At the news of 
this terrible loss, Mrs. Bertram is seized with premature travail, 
and expires after presenting a daughter to her disconsolate hus- 
band. Every means towards a discovery is employed, but in vain, 
Meg Merrilies, the chief of the female gypsies, a woman of un- 
common height, energy and feeling, is taken up on suspicion, 
but nothing proved against her. Indeed she displays the utmost 
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indignation at the idea of doing any thing to hurt the child whom 
she had always regarded with peculiar tenderness. 

A chasm of seventeen years now occurs in the history. After 
this period, Mannering revisits the scene of his astrological pre- 
dictions, and finds that in his absence the laird of Ellangowan 
had lost his wife and son; was reduced to extreme poverty ; and, 
having no male issue to prevent the sale, was compelled to dis- 
pose of the castle of his ancestors. His only support is an 
affectionate and beautiful daughter, in whose arms he expires. 
Our hero, in the meantime, had performed and undergone much. 
He had been a colonel in India, where he had acquired fortune 
and military renown; had been married to the woman of his 
heart, been roused to jealousy of his wife by the attentions paid 
by a young lieutenant named Brown to his daughter, with whom 
he fought, and whom he believed he had slain. He now re- 
turned to England with Miss Julia Mannering, mourning his 
own impetuosity and the death of his wife, whom he had too 
easily suspected. In truth, however, Mr. Brown is actually 
alive, follows his mistress to England, and performs music under 
her windows, according to immemorial custom. Her father, 
who understands that some serenade has been given, though 
ignorant of its author, is happy to indulge his charity and to 
provide her witha discreet companion, by inviting Miss Bertram, 
and her instructor Dominie Sampson, an uncouth mass of learn- 
ing and awkwardness, to reside in his family. With these in- 
mates he settles at Woodbourne near Ellangowan; that place 
having been unfortunately purchased for a mere trifle, by a vil- 
lainous attorney named Glossin. ‘The tale then turns to the 
adventures of Brown, who still resolves to pursue Miss Manner- 
ing ; and, for that purpose, commences a pedestrian tour fronr 
Westmorland towards her residence. In the course of his 
journey he meets with Meg Merrilies, who exhibits great emo- 
tion at the sight of him; and recognizes him as Henry Bertram, 
whom she had saved from partaking in the fate of. Kennedy, 
to which she had been an accidental witness. He had gone to 
Holland, and with Dirk Haiteraick the murderer and his 
crew, had thence found his way to India, where he obtained a 
commission, fell in love, and fought with the prophet of his 
infancy as already related. Firm in her old attachment to the 
house of Ellangowan, which the misfortunes and death of the 
laird revived in all its original vigor, Meg Merrilies resolves 
to protect his child, and to restore him, to the seat of his 
fathers. He meets with her again in circumstances of peculiar 
horror; at midnight, in a ruin to which he had fled for shelter, 
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where she not only preserves his life from the robbers by whom 
it is haunted, but gives him a purse containing a large sum of 
money, which she had long been collecting. ‘The machinations 
of Glossin, by whom his return is discovered, and who had been 
privy to his banishment, as well as accessary to the murder of 
Kennedy, are soon exerted to destroy him. He is imprisoned 
with a view to his being carried away again by Dirk Haiteraick ; 
delivered by the activity of the gypsey, and acknowledged as 
the heir of Bertram by Mannering. Meg Merrilies then appears 
again before him, commands him and a friend to follow her, 
and leads them to the cavern of the murderer whom they secure, 
but not till his pistol had mortally wounded their conductress. 
After the burial of Meg Merrilies, the smuggler is conveyed to 
prison with Glossin, whom he strangles, and then terminates 
his own wretched existence. Bertram is restored to the domains 
of his father and married to Miss Mannering, and his sister finds 
a husband in a generous youth of noble family, who had long, 
though in silence, been possessed of her affections. 

Such is the brief outline of the story of the work before us; 
which is in no respect commendable, except as it affords scope 
for the display of the author’s genius. Its improbabilities are 
glaring ; and its moral might, in the time of lord Hale, have sub- 
jected the printer to an indictment for supporting astrology and 
witchcraft. It is conducted too with very little skill; for at the 
very beginning of the second volume, the reader knows ve 
nearly as much as he is acquainted with at the conclusion of the 
last. Not that we ever desire to be startled at the ending, by 
some strange event contrary to all the expectations excited— 
which generally occurs when the author has changed his design, 
or very imperfectly conceived it. We have no objection to ap- 
proach the catastrophe, as we do in the novels of Richardsen— 
by regular gradations, like the avenue to a venerable buildin 
which we discern from afar, and the towers of which we dis- 
tinguish one by one, till the whole edifice appears in the full 
majesty of its proportions : but, we do not like to see the whole 
machinery at once, and to be carried to the end by the mere 
genius of the writer, even where, as in the work before us, it 
alone is capable of delighting us. 

Most of the persons introduced are, we fear, also rather in- 
sipid. Guy Mannering is a mere chorus to unite the parts of 
the narrative. The young ladies * have no character at all.” 
Bertram and Hazlewood are only handsome young men in love 
with the young ladies, Mr. Pleydell isa humorous old barrister 
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fond of good eating, and Glossin a knavish attorney. On 
the other hand Dominie Sampson, the awkward instructor of 
Miss Bertram, is admirably delineated—his amiable simplicity 
of heart would almost assimilate him to Parson Adams; were 
he not as taciturn as that worthy Clergyman was loquacious. 
Dirk Haiteraick, too, is a very striking though disgusting por- 
trait of hard-featured villainy combined with invincible selfish- 
ness. Meg Merrilies is, however, the great agent—the genius of 
the author shines forth in every line she utters and every scene 
in which she appears. ‘There is a wild sublimity about her, a 
magnanimity in her revenge, a devotedness in her attachment to 
the family who have injured her tribe, and a heroism in her 
death, which form an object at once original and exalted. 
The speech she makes to the old Laird of Ellangowan immedi- 
ately after the expulsion of the gypsies from their dwellings, is 
filled with wild pathos, while the image of the heart-struck sybil 
is highly picturesque : 

She was standing upon one of those high banks which over- 
hang the road; so that she was placed considerably higher than 
Ellangowan, even though he was on horseback; and her tall figure 
relieved against the clear blue sky, seemed almost of supernatural 
height. We have noticed, that there was in her general attire, or 
rather in her mode of adjusting it, somewhat of a foreign costume, 
artfully adopted perhaps for the purpose of adding to the effect of 
her spells and predictions, or perhaps from some additional notions 
respecting the dress of her ancestors. On this occasion she had a 
large piece of red cotton cloth rolled about her head in the form of 
a turban, from beneath which her dark eyes flashed with uncommon 
lustre. Her long and tangled black hair fell in elf locks from the 
folds of this singular headgear. Her attitude was that of a sybil in 
frenzy, and she stretched out, in her right hand, a sapling bough 
which seemed just pulled. 

“ Ride your ways,”’ said the gypsey, “ ride your ways, Laird of 
Ellangowan ; ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram! This day have 
ye quenched seven smoking hearths; see if the fire in your ain 
parlour burn the blither for that. - Ye have riven the thack off seven 
cottar houses; look if your ain roof-tree stand the faster. Ye may 
stable your stirks in the shealings at Dern cleugh; see that the 
hare does not couch on the hearth stane at Ellangowan. Ride your 
ways, Godfrey Bertram; what do ye glowr after our folk for? 
There’s thirty hearts there, that wad hae wanted bread ere ye had 
wanted sunkets, and spent their life-blood ere ye had scratched your 
finger. Yes, there’s thirty yonder, from the auld wife of an hun- 
dred to the babe that was born last week, that ye have turned out 
o’ their bits 0’ bields to sleep with the tod and the black-cock in the 
muirs! Ride your ways, Ellangowan. Our Bairns are hinging 
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at our weary backs; look that your braw cradle at hame be the 
fairer spread up; not that L am wishing ill to little Harry or to the 
babe that’s yet te be born; God forbid ; and make them kind to 
the poor and better folk than their father. And now ride e’en your 
ways, for these are the last words ye’ll ever hear Meg Merrilies 
speak and this is the last reise that I’ll ever cut in the bonny woods 
of Ellangowan.” 

So saying, she broke the sapling she held in her hand and 
flung it into the road. Margaret of Anjou, bestowing on her 
triumphant foes her keen-edged malediction, could not have turned 
from them with a gesture more proudly contemptuous. The Laird 
was clearing his voice to speak, and thrusting his hand into his 
pocket to find half a crown; the gypsey waited neither for his 
reply nor his donation, but strode down the hill to overtake the 
caravan.—p. 122—125. Vol. 1. 

We had intended to transcribe a part of the terrible scene 
where Bertram is concealed among the banditti, as well as the 
descriptions of his faint recollections, and strange emotions on 
revisiting the castle of his fathers. But we have exceeded our 
limits, and we console ourselves with the belief that our readers 
will peruse the novel for themselves, which we advise them to do. 
Upon the whole we regard it as superior to Waverly, both in its 
description and the force of its characters. ‘The enthusiasm is 
wilder and more moving, because it is the fire of imagination not 
of faction, with which the loftiest personage is endowed. The 
genius of poetry must be more uniformly lofty than that of 
politics—when the greatness of the latter is displayed in rebellion. 
As to the name of the author, we are not particularly anxious 
to ascertain it: we only say that, if Guy Mannering be the pro- 
duction of Mr. Scott, it is of a higher order than any metrical 
romance to which he has given the sanction of his distinguished 
name. 


Art. V. Henri le Grand, par Madame la Comtesse de 
Genlis. pp. 687. Paris: et Londres, chez Colburn, 1815. 


‘Turs work may possibly disappoint the expectations of per 
sons who, bearing in mind those delightful romances—the me- 
moirs of Madame de la Valliere, of Madame de Maintenon, 
and of Le Duc de Lauzun—expect, in the present instance, to 
find the vivid and detailed portraiture of sentiment glowing in 
warm tints upon the canvas of history. The elegant writer, 
however, whose book is now before us, has confined herself strictly 
to authentic and well-known details ; and has rarely allowed 
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scope to her fancy or indulgence to her feelings. The principle 
contained in her motto seems to have been her guide; and con- 
scious that the character of her hero could not be exalted by 
fiction, and that it stood in no need of adventitious matter 
to excite the interest of judicious readers, she has _pre- 
sented to the world neither an éloge nora Mémoire pour 
seruir a Uhistoire—but a clear, well-written narrative of the 
causes and consequences of the principal events which agitated 
France from the death of Francis the first,’ to the close of the 
virtuous reign of the monarch who has been emphatically 
styled by his subjects “the good king.” ‘The work is divided 
into six books, each headed by a table of contents ; and is intro- 
duced to the reader by an advertisement—stating her reasons 
for publishing at this period, and intimating that she owes the 
permission to do so, to the liberty granted to the French press 
by Louis XVIII. 

The contents of the first book present “ Reflexions prelimi- 
naires.—Etat de [ Europe depuis Frangots ler gusqu’d la naiss- 
ance de Henri.—Portraits de Catherine de Médicis, de Claude 
duc de Guise, de lamiral de Coligne, du prince de Condé, du 
connétable de Montmorency.—Naissance de Henri.—Son édu- 
cation.—Ses premiers exploits. —Son mariage.— Massacre de la 
Saint-Barthélemi.—Intrigues a la cour.—Mort de Charles 1X.” 

We do not imagine that the interests of the Catholics will be 
much promoted by the light in which one of the most eminent 
living writers of that persuasion has chosen to place the massa- 
cre of Saint Bartholomew. Her readers cannot but be aware 
that, had the Hugonots been the perpetrators, instead of the 
victims of the proscription, far deeper would have been the 
reprobation and abhorrence expressed against the crime. Every 
thing which could possibly be advanced in extenuation of the 
complicated murders advised by Catherine and permitted by 
Charles, is brought forward ; and many instances of that quality 
which enemies term ivsolence and friends zndependence of mind, 
on the part of the chiefs of the Calvinist party, are adduced— 
not certainly to justify, but to account for their persecution. 
We are told that 

La vengeance, beaucoup plus que le fanatisme, fut le motif de 
presque toutesles barbaries qui se commirent alors. Les catholiques 
étoient profondément indignés depuis long-temps des profanations, 
des sacriléges dont a tant de reprises les calvinistes se rendoient cou- 
pables, de la dévastation de toutes les provinces, des cruautés atroces 
exercées par leurs soldats et par les troupes ¢trangéres appelées en 
France par eux: ils crurent par ces horribles représailies, venger l’hu- 
manité qu’ils couvrirent de honte et de déshonneur.”” Vol. 1. p. 75 
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In the preceding page we meet with the following anecdote, 
illustrative of the heroic though barbarous temper of the times 
at the epoch where the history begins. 


Vezins, gentilhomme de Quercy, étoit depuis long-temps brou- 
illé d’une maniére irréconciliable avec un de ses voisins calvinistes, 
nommé Régnier ; tout deux se trouvaient a Paris. Au commence- 
ment du massacre, Vezins, annoncant hautement qu’il se charge 
d’immoler son ennemi mortel, se rend chez lui escorté de deux 
soldats ; il enfonce la porte, et, l’épée a la main, force Régnier de le 
suivre ; Vezins le fait monter a cheval, le fait sortir a la hate de la 
ville, toujours suivi de ses deux satellites, persuadés qu’il prépare une 
vengeance particuliére et terrible. Vezins conduit son prisonnier 
avec une extréme diligence: sans s’arréter et sans proférer une seule 
parole, il le méne en Quercy, dans son chateau, et la s’enfermant 
téte a téte avec lui: “ Je ne sais point me venger par un assassinat,”’ 
lui ‘dit-il ; “je n’ai voulu que te sauver; te voila en sfireté, adieu.” 
Régnier tombe a ses pieds et lui jure une éternelle amitié ; “ Non,” 
lui dit le farouche Vezins; “je te donne la vie, je te rends la liberté ; 
mais je garde toute ma haine.” A ces mots, il s’éloigne préci- 
pitamment et disparoit. p. 72. 

Such were the enmities of the fifteenth century! In these days 
of superficial refinement, when the heart moves the quickest at 
the impulse of interest, the propensity to revenge is far from 
being extinct. Dr. Johnson, indeed, professed to love “a 
good hater;” and that close observer of human nature knew, 
that where there is no detestation of falsehood and deceit, there 
can be no reverence for truth and fidelity. A very slight con- 
demnation of a crime seems almost to border upon the com- 
mission of it. Madame de Genlis tells us that, 

Aussitét que la nouvelle de la mort de l’amiral et du massacre 
de la Saint Barthélemi fut recue 4 Rome, le souverain pontife 
(Grégoire XIII.) parut accablé de douleur ; il versa des larmes sur 
le sort de tant d’infortunés. ‘ Hélas,’ dit il, ‘je pleure la facon 
dont le roi a usé par trop illicite et defendue de Dieu. Je crains 
qu’il en tombe une punition sur lui— Possible qu’ a plusieurs de 
ces morts, Dieu eit fait la grace de se repentir et de retourner au 
bon chemin!’ ‘Tel sera toujours le langage de la véritable piété. 
Vol. |. p- 85. 

It is pretty clear that the Holy Father rather lamented the 
imprudence, than execrated the crime of his son, Charles the 
Ninth; nor can we give to his candor (in admitting that 
some of the martyrs to the reformed church might possibly be 
saved by virtue of a sudden conversion while the blade of the 
assassin glittered before their eyes) all the admiration which our 

eloquent historian seems to exact from us. 
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The Second Book details the « Régence de Catherine: Mort 
de Montgomery: Itetour du roi de Pologne, Henri TII.: Por- 
trait de ce prince: Sacre et mariage du rot: Insolence des ré- 
voltés: Portrait de Henri, duc de Guise: Belle conduite du 
rot de Navarre: Henri III. se declare chef de la Ligue: 
Mort du duc d’Alengon: Seconds etats de Blois: Mort du 
second duc de Guise. 

One of the most interesting traits in the character of Henry 
the Fourth, is the constancy of his friendship for the Baron de 
Bosny, better known by his subsequent title of Sully. The 
sentiment which united those great men, did not, however, lift 
them above the condition of humanity. It was sometimes inter- 


rupted by those defects and incidents to which all mankind are 
liable. 


La guerre continua encore quelque temps entre le roi de Na- 
varre et les troupes du roi commandées par le maréchal de Biron ; 
mais il n’y eut point d’affaire importante. Dans ce temps, un juste 
sujet de mécontentement du roi de Navarre contre Rosny fut au 
moment de rompre pour jamais l’amitie la plus fidele et la plus 
parfaite dont histoire nous ait transmis exemple. Le roi mé- 
prisoit les duels, et venoit de renouveler dans son armée les defenses 
qu’il avoit faites mille fois sur ce sujet. Rosny eut ’imprudence de 
servir de témoin a Beauvais, fils de la gouvernante du roi de 
Navarre, qui se battit contre un officier nommé Upeau, et qui re- 
gut une dangereuse blessure: le roi, qui aimoit beaucoup Beau- 
vais, fut doublement irrité contre Rosny, non-seulement de ne 
avoir pus averti, ce qui eft empéché ce duel, mais d’avoir conduit 
les deux adversaires sur le pré. Dans son indignation, il dit a 
Rosny que, s’il lui rendoit justice, il lui feroit trancher la téte: 
Rosny, mortellement blessé de cette menace, repondit au roi qu’il 
n’etoit ni son sujet ni son vassal, et il ajouta qu’il quitteroit son 
service; il alloit s’éloigner et sans doute pour toujours, mais les 
princesses (la reine Marguerite et Catherine sceur du roi) le retinrent, 
et entreprirent de faire sa paix. Le roi, qui avoit gardé un dé- 
daigneux silence pendant cet emportement, écouta, recut les ex- 
cuses; il traita Rosny pendant quelque temps avec beaucoup de 
froideur, ensuite lorsqu’il fut bien convaincu qu’il se repentoit 
vivement de sa faute, il reprit pour lui ses premiers sentimens : ce 
trait de bonté me faisant connoitre, dit Sully, combien ce prince si 
doux méritoit gu’ on le servit avec dévouement, je résolus de cet in- 
stant de n’avoir jamats d’autre maitre. V.1. p. 151. 


The intricate details of the wars of the League, which, by 
the diversity of fortune, and various difficult and dangerous po- 
sitions, tried the constancy and prudence, as well as the courage, 
of Henry the Fourth, (then King of Navarre,) form the subject 
of the third book, of which the contents are arranged in this 


we 
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order: Mort de la reine mére.—Révolte ouverte contre 
Henri I1I.-—Le parlement emprisonne.— Reunion de Henri HI. 
et du roi de Navarre. —Assassinat de Henri I., et sa mort.— 
Le cardinal de Bourbon proclamé rot sous le titre de Charles X. 
—Journée d’ Arques.—Portrait du duc de Mayenne.—Diverses 
expéditions du roi—Bataille d’Fory.— Mort du cardinal de 
Bourbon.—Blocus de Paris—Admirable bonté du roi.—LD’ar- 
rivée du prince de Parme force Henri a lever le siége—Retraite 
du prince de Parme—Le roi sauve la vie au baron de Biron.— 
Evasion du jeune due de Guise—Combat d’ Aumele, ou le roi est 
blessé-—Belle combinaison militaire de ITenri.—Retraite du 
prince de Parme—Prise de la ville d’ pernay.—Mort du pre- 
mier maréchal de Biron.—Courage du parlement de Paris.— 
Conferences de Suréne—Abjuration du voi.” 

The account of the blockade of Paris (of which we shall tran- 
scribe only a small part) is given with all that force of description, 
which Madame de Genlis can so well display. ‘The chiefs of 
the League, with a preposterous obstinacy, closed their gates 
against the king of Navarre, their legitimate sovereign; and this 
humane prince, fearing to provoke his misguided subjects to 
horrors similar to those of Saint Bartholomew, would not avail 
himself of the power of taking the city by storm; but, with the 
hope of reducing them to recognize his rights, preferred the 
slow operation of a blockade. 

Bientét le pain devint rare; enfin il manqua tout-a-fait. Le 
peuple commenga a murmurer, on l’apaisa par des harangues et 
de argent qu’on lui distribua: mais les greniers étant épuisés, le 
peuple, rejetant un métal inutile, s’écrioit, en gemissant: Point 
@argent, mais du pain. 

* > « * * * a * * 

La disette augmentant toujours a Paris, on fut réduit a manger les 
chevaux, les anes, les chats, les rats, tous les animaux qu’on put 
trouver et l’herbe qui croissoit dans les rues devenues désertes. 
Cette capitale d’un grand royaume, qui naguéres étoit le séjour 
magnifique et brillant des arts et des plaisirs, n’ offroit plus que 


V’effrayant tableau de la misére, de ’horrible famine et du désespoir. 
ad - a * * * * a * 


Ce spectacle affreux ne put vaincre la criminelle obstina- 
tion des chefs de la Ligue, mais déchira le cur paternel de 
Henri, et ce prince magnanime renonce a une victoire certaine pour 
sauver ce peuple rebelle. Ne pouvant plus supporter la détresse de 
ses ennemis, il permit que ses officiers envoyassent des rafraichisse- 
mens a leurs parens, et aux dames ; il laissa méme passer des char- 
rettes chargées de vivres, et regut dans son camp de malheureux 
affamés qui vinrent s’y réfugier. En les voyant son émotion fut 
extréme ; il versa des larmes: O Seigneur, dit il, tu sats qui en est 
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la cause, mais donne mot le moyen de sauver ceux que la malice de mes 
ennemis s’opinidtre si fort a faire périr. vol. u. p. 71. 

While we admire this beautiful instance of clemency and 
forbearance, let us not forget the amiable and unfortunate prince 
of our own nation, who, under circumstances of the greatest 
provocation from the attempts of a fratricide and traitor, ex- 
claimed, ** What, shall we let our brother die of thirst !” 

The Fourth Book contains Generosité de Henri.—Attentat de 
Barriere.—Action singuliere et intrepidité de Bots-Rose ; il 
livre Féeamp au roi.—Soumission des villes de Meaux et de Lyon. 
—Sacre du roi.—Traite avec Villars —Reduction de Paris.— 
Clemence du roi.—Siege de Laon.—Peéril ou se trouve le roi ; 
sa presence @esprit et son activite.—Prise de Laon. —Fidelite 
de la province de Bourgogne.—Aeccommodement du duc de Guise. 
—Grandeur dame du roit.—Attentat de Jean Chatel_—Expul- 
sion des J ésuites.— Declaration de guerre ad 0 Espagne.—Com- 
bat de Fontaine-Frangoise.-—Le rot prend pitié du duc de 
Mayenne.— Absolution du roi.—Soumission de Joyeuse. ‘This 
book is full of incident and business, but our limits do not allow 
us to make from it any extracts sufficiently copious to do justice 
to the passages presented as specimens of the work. ‘lhe Fifth 
Book relates to us the Mort du maréchal d Aumont.—Deéfaite 
des Frangois.—Prise de Dourlens et de Cambrai par les Es- 
pagnols.— Accommodement du duc de Mayenne.—Marseilles est 


rendue au roi par le duc de Guise.—Le roi prend La Fére.— 


Desordre des Finances sous la surintendance d’O.—Portrait 
du duc de Sully.— Assemblée des Notables a Rouen, le 16 Octobre, 
1596.—Prise d’ Amiens par les Espagnols.—Le roi reprend la 
Ville.—Préliminaires de la Paix de Vervins 1598.—Sou- 
mission de la Bretagne.—Concluston de la Paix avec Espagne. 
—Soins et Travaux de Henri pour le bien public.—Intrigues de 
la duchesse de Beaufort —Fermeté du roi, et son amitié pour 
Rosny.— Confidence du roi d Rosny.— Beau discours du roi aux 
deputés du Clergé.—Mort de Philippe I. roi d Espagne. 
Among several interesting morceaux contained in this division 
of the work, there is a masterly portrait of Sully. 


Rosny, digne éléve de Henri le Grand, profita d’autant mieux des 
lecons de scn auguste maitre, que les passions ne combattirent ja- 
mais ses principes. Instruit par ce grand prince dans l’art de la 

uerre, dans celui des négociations, il le fut encore par lui dans 
Tadesioiueetien des finances. I] est peut-étre le seul homme d’état 
dont on puisse dire avec vérité qu’il eut constamment, dans le cours 
de sa vie, toutes les qualités désirables dans ses relations sociales, 
dans tous les emplois dont il fut revétu, dans toutes les situations 
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diverses dans lesquelles il se trouva. Brillant, et par conséquent 
timéraire dans les combats; prudent et froid dans les affaires ; 
passionné dans son amiti¢ ; calme et réfiéchi dans sa conduite ; 
rempli d’aménité et méme de gaité dans l’intérieur de sa famille, 
eten public d’une imposante gravité ; ministre d’une probité sévére, 
inflexible, d’une inébranlable fermeté; ami toujours scrupuleuse- 
ment vrai, mais plein d’indulgence; exceilent mari, bon pére; 
citoyen incomparable, il joignit a tant de vertus une réunionds 
talens aussi étonnante, la finesse et la solidité, une raison profonde 
et une admirable présence d’esprit: il sembloit né pour seconder 
un héros; il fut digne de conseiller et de servir le régénérateur 
dune grande monarchie ; homme veritablement rare, dont le nom, 
pour étre révéré des Francois, n’ auroit pas besoin de retracer le 
souvenir de tant d’ honneurs, de dignités, et d’une si haute origine, 
puisqu’il est impossible de le prononcer sans se rappeler celui de 
Henri IV., et Pamitié sublime du meilleur de nos rois et du sujet 
le plus reconnoissant et le plus vertueux. Enfin, Rosny eut pour 
son souverain et pour sa patrie un amour si pur et si désintéresse, 
qu’il ne désira jamais pour lui-méme une éclatante réputation. 
Lorsqu’il vit la France florissante, et son roi universellement adoré, 
toute son ambition de gloire fut pleinement satisfaite. Vol. im. p. 28, 

The sixth and last book treats of the Mort de la duchesse de 
Beaufort. —Portrait de la marquise de Verneuil_—Complot pour 
empoisonner le rot.— Mariage du roi, et guerre avec la Savoie. 
—Traité de paix avec la Savoie-——Entretien du rot avec le 
maréchal de Biron.—Conjuration du maréchal de Biron, du 
duc de Bouillon et du comte d’ Auvergne.—Mort du maréchal 
de Biron.— Mort d Elisabeth, reine @ Angleterre.—Son portrait. 
—fétablissement des jésuites.—Tiavaux de Henri pour le bien 
public.—Maladie du roi.—Conjuration du comte d’ Auvergne, 
de d’ Entragues et de la marquise de Verneuil.—Conspiration 
du baron de Meyrangues.—Attentat de Jean de Lille-—Travaux 
pour le bien public.—Présages ; pressentimens ; mort du rot. 

At the close of the year 1599, Henry the Fourth succeeded 
in obtaining the annulment of his marriage with Margaret of 
Valois, sister to Charles the Ninth. ‘This union which had 
never been happy, and had been disgraced by the gross miscon- 
duct of the Queen, had been forced upon both parties by the 
artifices of the queen-mother, and the menaces of Charles, 
Henry, passionately attached to Gabrielle d’Entragues, was, for 
a moment, lost to the interests of his people, and gave to that 
lady a solemn promise of marriagé. 


Ne pouvant rien cacher a Rosny, il Ja lui montra: l’étonnement 
rendit Rosny muet et immobile. Ld, /a, en dit le roi souriant, 
parle: librement, ne faites point tant le discret. Henri ajouta qu’il 
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pouvoit dire et faire tout ce qu’il avoit dans V’esprit, qu'il ne s’en 
facheroit pas. Rosny lui fit repéter cette assurance avec une esp? ce 
de serment; ensuite il prit le papier des mains du roi, et le mit en 
pitces. * Comment,’ s‘écria le roi, + étes-vous devenu fou? £1] est 
vrai, sire,’ répondit-il, ¢ je suis un fou, et plat a Dieu que je le tusse 
tout seulen France!’ Vol. III. p. 81. 

The remonstrances of the intrepid and zealous Sully, to which 
Henry, though a King and a lover, did not refuse to listen, to- 
gether with the failure of some expectations by which the pro- 
mise was coupled, determined the Father of his people to resign 
a project in which his heart was deeply interested ; and he soon 
after espoused Mary of Medicis, who unhappily possessed none 
of those qualities which conciliate affection or command esteem. 
By persisting, with all the obstinacy of a little mind, to carry a 
point to which she attached an absurd degree of importance, 
she embittered her exemplary husband’s last days; and caused 
the accomplishment of the melancholy forebodings which 
darkened the close of his life. Before his departure from the 
capital, to undertake a war which the circumstances of the times 
rendered expedient, Henry decided that during his absence the 
Queen should have the regency of the kingdom, with the as- 
sistance of a council of which he named all the members. 


Les favoris de Marie de Médicis persuadérent a cette princesse 
qu’afin d’avoir plus de dignité aux yeux du peuple, elle devoit se 
faire sacrer et couronner avant le depart de Henri. Cette propo- 
sition causa beaucoup de chagrin au roi: ce prince representa a la 
reine que cette cCrémonie retarderoit son départ de quinze jours 
ait moins, que d’ailleurs elle causeroit une dépense gu’il étoit bon 
d’épargner au moment de commencer la guerre. La reine persista. 
[lenri éprouvoit la plus vive impatience de sortir de Paris, un 
instinct secret le pressoit de s’en éloigner sans délai! Cependant sa 
constante bonté ne lui permit pas de résister aux pressantes 
instances de la reine, qui fit faire aussitét tous les préparatifs né- 
cessaires a cette c¢érémonie, dont le jour fut fixé au 13 de Mai. 
Plus Henri voyoit approcher ce moment, dit Sully, plus il sentoit 
la frayeur et Vhorreur redoubler dans son Gme..werererereersesreeeses ON 
jour, Sully le voyant plus accablé que de coutume, lui proposa de 
rompre le sacre et de partir tout de suite. ‘ Je ne veux vous rien 
céler,” lui dit le roi, “il faut que je vous avoue que l’on m’a prédit 
jadis que je serois tué a une grande magnificence que je ferois, et 
que je mourrois dans un carrosse, et c’est ce qui fait que j’y suis si 
peureux.”? “ Vous ne m’aviez jafnais dit cela, sire ?”” répondit Sully, 
“et en effet je me suis plusieurs fois €tonn¢ en vous entendant crier 
dans un carrosse et en vous voyant si sensible a un si petit danger, 
apres vous avoir toujours vu si intrépide au milieu des coups de 
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eanon et de mousquet, et parmi les piques et les epées!”” Vol, ITT. 
p. 212. 

The influence of superstition on a mind usually accounted 
powerful, and the struggles made against it by Reason and Cou- 
rage, are finely depicted in the account of the feelings of Henry 
during the preparations for this fatal coronation, which, though 
he looked forward to it with a dread which shook his soul, Sully 
in vain urged him to postpone: so unwilling was he to counteract 
the wishes of others, or give way to what he considered his own 
weakness. ‘The prediction of the manner and circumstances of 
his death remains among those mysteries which baffle the en- 
quiries of reason, while the fulfilment of it ought to lower the 
pride of human grandeur. ‘The coronation at last takes place. 
The Ides of March are come, but not passed. ‘The Father of 
his people, on returning from the Louvre, is stabbed by a mis- 
creant, and expires before the eyes of his adoring subjects ! 

This pattern of the virtues of royalty, and the graces of 
private life, perished in the fifty-seventh year of his age and 
twenty-first of his reign, of which only the last twelve were 
passed in that peace and security which could afford the means 
of repairing the disastrous waste caused by his predecessors 
during forty years of civil war, anarchy, revolt and disorder of 
every kind. Henry was the patron of Letters and of Arts. 
He found his kingdom impoverished and wretched ; he left it 
rich and happy. 

Madame de Genlis concludes her very interesting work in 
these words : 


En se rappelant le caractére et la vie de Henri Je Grand, tout 
francois graveroit sur le piédestal de sa statue, ces paroles: Héros 
pacifique; Roi religieux, clément et paternel; Administrateur 
éclairé, vigilant ; Politique profond et loyal. 


Art. VI. The Observant Pedestrian mounted; or a Donkey 
Tour to Brighton, a Comic Sentimental Novel, in Three 
Volumes, by the Author of the Mystic Cottager—Observant 
Pedestrian—Montrose—Splendid Follies, &c. London: 
W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 1815. pp. 909, 


Mr. Lawrence Sterne has a great deal to answer for. It 
is to the success of his Sentimental Journey—that compound of 
wit, sentimentalism, (we will not call it sentiment) oddity,and pla- 
giarism—that we owe the inundation of tours, walks, rambles, 
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&c. which has long since risen far above the land-marks of good 
sense and good taste, and which threatens to wash away all the 
seeds of legitimate curiosity, leaving only a sterile waste incapa- 
ble of bearing any tolerable crop of useful information. 

There cannot be a more profitless species of reading than the 
details of an egotist, who wanders about from the mere love of 
loco-motion, among scenes too familiar for enquiry and too 
trivial for incident. ‘The triflers of Margate differ but little 
from the loungers of Weymouth; and whether a vapid conver- 
sation pass on ‘the Pantiles or the Steyne, is a matter not worth 
any consideration. ‘The class ot fashionable flutterers is charac- 
terized by a strong family likeness, and the same quantity of 

vanity, conceit and folly, may be found in the same number of 
specimens selected from any two of its orders. But we are in- 
formed that the present work is the production of an observant 
tourist—doubtless of one who looks not upon “the outside of 
affairs,” but has skill to penetrate both the veil of refinement 
and the husk of vulgarity, and to detect under ordinary appear- 
ances, uncommon qualities. It may be so; our opinion is not 
all in all. He is before the tribunal of the public. If he be to be 
judged by his peers, the jury-box will soon be thronged with 
ingenious gentlemen armed with note-books, and sketch-books— 
who spend the summer vacation in hunting for adventures, 
during picturesque rambles—sometimes on foot in the manner 
of Jean Jaques Rousseau, but occasionally aided by a lft from 
that mass of clumsy mechanism which swings portentous alon 
the high road under the name of the long-coach. We do not 
wish to prejudice the court, and will by, all means admit the 
appellant to the privilege of pleading his own cause. 

The first chapter section, or division of the book, is entitled 
«: The Ass decision.” Extreme brevity often produces obscurity ; 
and we plodding, matter-of-fact, cold-blooded reviewers, con- 
fess ourselves rather puzzled to know whether we are to under- 
stand the meaning of this title to be, A decision respecting an 
ass; or an ass’s decision respecting some of his fellow-creatures, 
Be that as it may, we will proceed to the chapter in which the 
author may possibly explain himself. 


THE ASS DECISION. 


Long and dreary had been the winter, to me a winter of pain and 
perplexity, fraught with rheumatic agonies, successive colds, and 
other concomitant evils, which ended in a confirmed fit of the 
gout, 

Now, though I am not one of the Murmur family, nor any rela- 
tion to the jamous Sir Fretful, yet I looked very grave upon the 
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occasion, made more wry faces than becoming ones, felt myself 
occasionally very snappish and petulant to every body, and more 
than once was guilty of inhumanity to poor Trudge, by giving him 
an unmerited kick, when his proffered kindness had instigated him 
to fawn on the exact seat of pain, after poor old Susan had swathed 
and cradled it with all possible tenderness. 


The glowing beauties of summer had now dispelled the gloomy 
storms of winter ; and as the fairy vision of the enchanting prospect 
presented itself, my pains had vanished, and I forgot past troubles, 
while hope and ease pointed out a fairer scene, and inclined me 
once more to make another tour before the attendant infirmities 
of age precluded that enjoyment ; but how to effect it was the point, 


The tendon Achilles had suffered much from gouty contraction, 
and made me tremble at taking too great liberties in the pedestrian 
line; and as all carriages are to me temporary prisons, merely con- 
structed for the purpose of convenient and inconvenient transporta- 
tion, this plan did not digest. 


I had been dreaming of Brighton, and its visitors, and I longed 
to add one more to the many sea-guls who take wing, and sport 
their plumes thither. Twice as I sat ruminating, I had twisted my 
wig upon my thumb, looked at it—put it on—pulled it off again— 
deuce take it! it was empty of suggestion asthe brain it covered. 


A horse gallopped across my imagination, but he was as soon 
out of mind as out of sight—for the best reason in the world. I had 
no strength to manage such an animal, nor any inclination to put 
myself to the expence of his purchase ; so that would not do, and 
the wig was re-placed again, hind part before. 


I had opened a closet, half determined to preambulate my Sussex 
tour, when my formidable crutches, like a couple of spectres, stared 
me in the face ; and, as I crossed the looking-glass, I saw the flush 
of folly upon my right cheek—yes, it was the right, for it occasioned 
an instant dismissal of such an idle idea. 

Pshaw! said I, bumping myself into my elbow chair, as Susan 
entered the room with an old book in her hand, which she had found 
in the lumber-garret, where she had been :ummaging an old trunk. 

Pray sir, cried she, may I have this old book ? for I’ve taken a 
mighty liking to it; it’s the famous story of Sanker Panker, the 
funny man that travelled upon an ass, and fought all the wind-mills, 
you know. 

Hold! replied I, a thought has struck me. What mayn’t I 
have the book? asked Susan doubtingly, twirling it; it’s very old 
and ragged, it a’n’t worth much, I’m sure. 

Much or little, child, you’re welcome to it, replied I, for it has 
settled in one moment what I have been half an hour studying 
without my wig. 
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Mercy on me, exclaimed Susan, observing I had got it on the 
hind part before, why sir, what has betided you? have you been 
trying to get a fresh fit of the rheumatzz in your juglers: I declare 
you frets me to the bone to see you 30 unprudent. 

Never fear, replied I, I shall be wiser when I come back, for I 
will have a Donkey ‘Tour to Brighton. 

There’s a great many asses there e’ent there, Sir? asked Susan. 
More than are requisite, replied 1; but, for all that, Dll add one 
more tothe number, for an ass ll have, and that immediately ; 
*tis gentle wholesome exercise, and ’tis the fashion ; come get me 
my oe Pll be off to Smithfield, and make my market. Susan 
stood thunderstruck, What, you ride a-top of an ass, sir, lack-aedaisy, 
why, how the people will daugh at you, exclaimed she. 

So I mean they shall, Susan ; it won’t be the first or second time 
they have laughed at me ; ’tis an honor { am very ambitious of. 

I’m sure you'll Jook very queer, continued Susan, pouting 
her under lip. 

I’m a queer man, said I, rather sharply, and therefore ] like 
to act queer. 

I’m sorry for’t sir, answered Susan, for I’m sure I sha’n’t like te 
be axed about it a hundred times over. 

Nobody ever axed you yet, said I. 

What, do you think, sir, that people wont ax me about the ass, 
cried Susan, conscious of the truth of her assertion. 

No, I’m sure they wont, replied I; for if any man living was 
to lift an axe against you, I’d knock him down: I’d chopper him, 
he should not axe you twice. I tell you what Susan, I sincerely 
wish, while I am gone to Brighton, that you would study meanings 
out of the old spelling-book in my closet, for you make me very 
angry to hear you talk nonsense. 

La! sir, what odds! cried Susan, you’re so particular about folks 
speaking extincily, nobody won't eradicate by me, if I talked ever 
so fine. 

So, finding I had affronted the old girl, I bolted off to Smithfield. 


Our facetious friend, who is so kindly anxious about the pro- 
priety of his waiting-woman’s enunciation, and sets her so fine 
an example of grammatical discipline, never exchanging duty 
between was and were--or putting adjectives upon adverb ser- 
vice ; goes to Smithfield, sees a great many asses, does not give 
any of them macaroons, or break their halters ; but purchases 
one, upon which he sets forth to make, not the dest, but the 
most of his way to Brighton. Like other sentimental gentle- 
men, who ride about the country on purpose to look about 
them, and tell what they see, our tourist meets with all sorts of 
adventures, which ordinary travellers would be apt to pass by as 
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no adventures atall. He sees « Faggot Girls—Itinerant ‘link- 
ers—Pig-drivers——T'a andems,” &c. and moralises mightily about 
them all. Sometimes he is dissolved to tenderness, sometimes 
inflamed to enthusiasm, sometimes excited to w% aggery and jest. 
But we must do him the justice to say, that he is always good- 
tempered, disposed to please, and to be pleased ; very humane, 
and distributes his eighteen-penny and three-shilling pieces with 
all the munificence of an electioneering candidate, and all the 
patient investigation of 2 Member of the Mendicant Society. 
It would be a fine thing for the cripples and orphans on the 
route between ‘ town” and Brighton, if so kind-hearted a 
gentleman could be found travelling “ up * oon the road,’’ 
every sun-shiny day throughout the season. We have heard it 
said of m: any sporting characters, that it w a be a better thing 
to be their horses than their companions; and we are almost 
tempted to say that we had rather be the observant pedestrian’s 
beggars than his readers. His imagery does not « beggar all 
description,” but his descriptions are almost all of beggars ; and 
his forte is most decidedly the profession of an almoner, 

‘There is a passage in the true style ot the licensed pedlars in 
the small wares of literature, which the author calls The Mush- 
room Picker. It begins thus: 


She was scrambling upon her knees, and gathering the largest 
mushrooms I ever saw. A ragged basket stood by her side 
(amidst innumerable lumps of chalk , that had been scattered over 
the land,) but the basket was not half so ragged as the girl; for 
she had only a chemise, and about fa/fa flannel petticoat, that dis- 
gen the calf of a ruddy leg, adorned by neither shoe or stock- 

g, and her matted hair hung dishevelled round her face, unshad- 
vl by cap or bonnet. 

« Poor wretched imp of misery,” thought I, “is it thus thou 
earn’st thy daily crumb?” I stopped my donkey, &c.—Vol. I. p. 
193. 


May we never be so callous as to eat ketchup without a 
«¢ glistening tear,” in sympathy to this sensitive being, who was 
agonised at seeing a child whom he supposed to exist upon @ 
crumb a day ; who felt a double vibration on the drum of his 
ear, on being told of a poor woman’s lying in; and sat petrified 
in the dog-days, on hearing of a family of eleven children,— 
whose very pocket-pieces had a benevolent physiognomy. 

The air of Worthing seems to be highly impregnated with 
poetical inspiration. Our traveller no sooner scents it, than he 
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breaks out into a rhapsody, which wants only to be thrown into 
the present tense, and to have the sentences divided by dashes— 
in the manner of his great prototype, to be as sublime as such a 
thing ought to be.—Vol. I. p. 233. 

The joke of the axe, with which this traveller started, 1s by 
him thought so happy a one, that he brings it forward again at 
the beginning of the second volume, thrown into dialogue, ac- 
companied with a ciumsy explanation. 

We lay aside this anomalous compound, bearing our testimony 
to its innoxious properties. It may be taken with safety, in as 
frequent doses, and as large quantities as the patient can bear; 
and, in cases of confirmed idleness, may form an useful article 
in the mental diet. 


Art. VII. A Tale for Gentle and Simple. London, Hunter, 
1815. pp. 456. 1 vol. 


WE are told that this volume is “ inscribed without permission 
to Miss Edgeworth, by a very sincere admirer.” <A departure 
from established forms in matters of ceremony, has never ap- 
peared to us indicative of sound discretion ; and it is to the 
minutiz of life that the precept to ‘¢ think with the wise, and 
speak with the vulgar,” is peculiarly adapted. Pretence and 
Folly may be shewn in the slope of a bow, or the sink of a 
courtesy ; but neither Wit nor Genius can be displayed in'these 
ordinary marks of civility, and the eye of a person of taste will 
turn with disgust from the oddity which excites the stare of 
fools. From the obvious inferiority of the preface to every 
other part of the work, we are inclined to suppose it the produc- 
tion of another pen; and must warn our readers not to pre- 
judge the story from displeasure at the flippancy of the first 
address of the narrator. ‘To us, an attempt to be jocular on 
one’s first appearance before the tribunal of the public, appears 
as absurd, as it would be for a stranger on first entering an 
assembly, in which he was to be subjected to the test of a ballot 
for continuance in it, to begin with *« How d’ye do my fine 
fellows? I’m vastly glad to see you!” Such familiarities grow 


out of intimacy, and rather as excrescences than fruit; and 
the attempt to engraft them upon the slender stem of young 
acquaintance, will generally cause it to wither and decay. 
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We pass by the first part of the preface, and give only that 
which refers to the author’s general object. 

I have been impelled to take up the pen by a wish—a view—and 
a hope. | 

A wish, to make my experience of children in some degree useful 
in this educating age. 

A view, to furnish an example in my foundling, of the good to be 
expected from giving a suitable education to a low-born child, 
taken into a gentleman’s family. . 

And a hope that by throwing in some out-of-the-way, though not 
unnatural characters, the amusing may give effect to the useful. 

if my children are deemed natural, my heroine interestnig, and 
my moral instructive, I shallhave reached the heightof myambition. _ 

And if, by making my preface short, I obtain for it the rare ad- ~ 
vantage of being read, my satisfaction will be complete. 

This book does what very few books or persons do; it reali- 
ses the promise made at the outset, and may truly be called 
«¢ A tale for Gentle and Simple ;” since by both classes it will 
be read with both pleasure and advantage. It inculcates just 
notions of piety and dependence on the will of the Supreme 
Being. By its morality and good sense it influences to virtuous 
exertion ; and it displays considerable acuteness of observation 
on men and manners, in language, if not always elegant, yet 
constantly forcible and appropriate. It is wholly free from the 
most prevalent vices of style—pedantry, verbosity, and affecta- 
tion ; and it cannot be read without one’s taking a deep interest 
in the serious passages, and paying the tribute of involuntary 
laughter to the scenes of humour. 

In the second page we were rather startled by a metaphysical 
distinction between naughtiness and folly proceeding from the 
lips of a little boy of three years and a half old ; and we could 
not help reverting to the verses gravely recorded by some of the 
biographers of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as having been made b 
him at that age; but which the sage of Litchfield fixed upon 
their real author—his father, who was, as he says, a foolish 
old man, that is to say, foolish in talking of his children.” This, 
we are happy to say, is however a solitary instance of precocity of 
reason among the children of the piece, who form a very natural 
and interesting groupe ; and Mrs. Haywood, the pattern-mother, 
is not an instance of insipid, unattainable perfection, sermonizing 
@ propos to every thing ; but an affectionate rational parent, 
moving with steady perseverance towards a well-chosen aim ; 


and rewarded by that success which seldom disappoints merito- 
rious exertion. 
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Fame and Fortune, coy and capricious deities, fly the advances 
of their most ardent suitors; and sometimes lavish their favors 
on the negligent and unconscious; while Virtue repels not a 
steady and honorable courtship, at the same time that she 
exacts many sacrifices, and will not “€ unsought be won.” In 
one part of the work, the long-pending question of the prefer- 
ence due to public or private education for boys, is amicably 
contested between Mr. and Mrs. Haywood. Of course, the 
tender mother adopts those views of the subject which Cowper 
has depicted in his Tvrocinzum, and we must confess that she 
seems to have the best of the argument; nevertheless, her hus- 
band remains in possession of the strong hold of experience, 
which is often found to weigh against the most promising theories. 
Few young persons ever read of the form of a republican 
government without admiration; or consider a monarchical 
form without reprobation of the system, and something like pity 
for the subjects. And yet the experience of ages has proved, 
that human nature is incapable of that degree of public virtue 
which the one supposes; and that the other, when accompanied 
with some checks, produces the greatest portion of good, while 
it exposes to the smallest risk of evil. 

We cannot help wishing that the scene of this story had not 
been laid in Yorkshire. The barbarous dialect of the West 
riding would mar the effect of the most pathetic tale that ever 
was invented : and unless the author could engage Avs or her 
readers to take lessons of Mr. Emery, we despair of the pages 
exhibiting ‘ one made vocal for the amusement of the rest.” 

The ejaculations of Callum Begaresmooth reading compared to 
the beloike’s—noa—noa’s—and soa’s—coorne’s and meanwhoile’s 
of the plebeians of the piece. But whatever trivial dissatisfac- 
tion may be excited by these local peculiarities, it will be com- 
pensated by the droliery and naturalness of the inimitable Sir 
‘Thomas Upland. From among severai whimsical scenes created 
by the well-meaning baronet’s bustling activity, in doing and 
saying the right thing at the wrong time, and to the wrong 
person, we select the account of part of a visit paid to him by 
the patrons of the little heroine of the story. 


Sir Thomas, upon alighting from the barouche-box, was informed 
of the arrival of a regiment of dragoons in quarters at New 
Matton. He knew that the band belonging to it was remarkably 
fine. “ Gadso! this is good news, indeed!” cried he, “ now we 
gan have music from morning till night.” 

So he forthwith dispatched a messenger, with an invitation to the 
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commanding officer, (who was an old acquaintance,) and his band ; 
stipulating that the band, at least, should come over, before dinner- 
time, that very day. 

The Lieutenant-Colonel knew his man too well to accept the 
invitation for himself, but sent the band, and deputed Captain 

Jardine with it in his stead; a good-humored young man, very 
fond of music, not aware it was possible to have too much of it, 
and anxious to hear the famous violin-player, Bravinski, who he 
found was, with his wife, to be at Moor-Hall, and was expected to 
pass through New Matton, on his way thither, that very day. 

Sir Thomas had written to a friend in town, a fortnight or three 
weeks before, to engage these foreigners to visit Moor- Hall; as he 
found they were to “be in the ne ‘hbourhood ; and with a view to 
securing a concert for Miss Hayw od, every evening during her 
stay : but the whole business had escaped his memory, in the 

rarious pli ins he had laid for the amusement of his guests, so that 
his surprise almost equalled their's, when Monsieur and Madame 
Bravinski were announced; but the most agreeable expectations 
were raised in the Haywoods, who had heat d much of the pro- 
fessional skill of both husband and wife. 

Sir Thomas gave them a most hearty reception; and taking a 
hand of each, led them straight up to Mrs. and Miss Haywood. 
“ Signor and Signora Bs isiaki ladies!” said he, * the first per- 
formers in Europe !—this is Mrs. Haywood, Signor Brasinks, 
one of the best-bred ladies in England—and this is Miss Haywood, 
whose voice and taste leave all professional ability far behind !”” 

Mrs. Haywood was too well acquainted with the “ pride and 
circumstance” ot Sir Thomas’s introductions, to be as much dis- 
concerted as poor Mary, who was ready to sink with confusion, 
till somewhat relieved by Lady Upland’s observing to Sir'Thomas, 
“ that Monsieur and Madame Brasinshi (endeavouring by her stress 
upon the last syllable of their name, to set him right i in pronounc- 
ing it,) didn’t speak English.’ “ Gadso!—very true indeed !. 
I had quite forgot that—I beg ten thousand pardons, Signor and 
Signora Bi isinks, for not addr essing you in 3 your own language! 
by the bye, 1 ny de. ir, What is — langu: age 2”? 

“ Polish, [ should imagine ; which you may find a little difficulr— 
but Frenc h will prob: ibly : inswer the purpo: e.”? 

“Ah! well! as you say—lI must rub up my French a little, 
then ;’—and he blundered through some attempt at speechifying 
in French, but not being able to get on, he bid Lady Upland in- 
terpret for him; “ she knows my meaning by my mumping,”’ said 
he, referring them with a motion of his hand to her, who did not 
renew the distress of Mrs. and Miss Haywood, by the exact repe- 
tition of his encomiums. 

Sir Thomas hugged himself in the happy coincidence of having 
got this military band to treat the foreieners with, in return for 
what was expected from them. 
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The company were no sooner well seated at table, than such a 
eal burst forth from behind the screen, (which had purposely been 
placed for the pleasure of surprise,) as literally made them start ; 
it was one of Handel’s loudest chorusses, from the whole band, 
kettle-drums and all! ; 

“© Ah, bon dieu!” exclaimed the poor foreigners, stopping their 
ears, and thrown by their surprise out of the recollection of their 
good manners. 

« Aye! I knew I should surprise you all!” vociferated their » 
host, exultingly.—“ There’s a band, Miss Haywood ! —sound 
enough to fill Westminster Abbey! we’ll let these foreign pro- 
fessors know what English music is !” 

Miss Haywood sat next him, or he would have spoken in vain ; 
the loudness of the chorus overpowered all chance of hearing. 
Fortunately, dumb show may answer the more important purposes 
of the table; for no sooner was one chorus ended, than he sent 
directions what to play next—exclaiming, “ Vastly well, gentle- 
men! that went off vastly well indeed! al no time !”’—and the 
only respite to the ears of the company was during the moment 
in which the musicians tossed off the bumpers of port he regularly 
ordered them, between each piece of music. 

The consequence of which soon betrayed itself in the confusion ' 
of their performance ; so that by the time the desert was ended, 
Sir Thomas himself was obliged to confess, ‘* enough was as good 
as a feast,’”? and agreed to their dismissal for the evening ; “ un- 
less,” he added, “ they should be sufficiently sobered by supper- 
time to resume their station ;”” for music at meals, he declared, he 
considered a luxury for a king.” 

The butler, however, took care to leave him no chance of far- 
ther indulgence that night, by plying them wih ale the remainder 
of the evening, in honor of his master’s hospitality. 

After supper, Sir Thomas reverted to the catches and glees, and 
insisted upon the Signora taking a part in them; equally un- 
acquainted with the style of music, and with the language, she 
entreated to be excused, and offered to sing Venetian ballads— 
French songs—Polonoise—-any thing she could do was at their 
service. 

“ No! catches and glees were the thing after supper! and 
Miss Haywood’s voice and hers would suit, he was sure, to per- 
fection.” 

So the catch books were produced, and the poor woman hum- 
med the notes in the best way she could, without attempting the 
words, and her husband took his violin to assist her, in what she 
found ten times more difficult than to have sung at sight, the finest 
Italian cantabile. 

“ Ah! bravo! bravo! Signor Brasinks !” cried Sir Thomas, in 
an extacy, “that’s very good-humoured of you, indeed, to take 
your fiddle—now—could you play a country-dance or two, d’ye 
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think !—joué petit contre-danse?—hey !”? producing Gow’s book 
of country-dances. 

The company, quite shocked at the request, wished to inter- 
pose; but in vain. Sir Thomas had set his heart upon the young 
ones having a hop after supper, towards which the band were to 
have contributed their part, but they being disabled, it occurred to 
his well-judging head, that the first violin.player in Europe must 
be up to a country-dance—and so he would have it. 

In this production nothing is improbable, nothing forced, 
nothing brought in for mere stage-effect, or to show fine 
writing. The events arise naturally out of each other, in- 
fluenced by the peculiar character of the personages introduced ; 
and all tend to enforce the practice of virtue and respect for 
wisdom. We cannot forbear translating into ordinary English, 
for the benefit of our readers, the last words of a sincere peni- 
tent, who having returned from transportation as a convict, and 
lived for some years in humble seclusion with his wife and 
daughter, was in his last moments soothed by their affection. 

« Now—do but hear reason, both of you,” replied the poor 
sufferer ; “* don’t you wish me happy ?” 

«; Sure, and sure we have done all we can for it,’’ said Susan. 

« Well, then—never, to my thinking, was there a better wife and 
daughter—and yet you could not make me fee! happy.” 

« Oh, George! Oh, Father!” they both uttered in a breath. 

“« And for this reason,”’ continued he, “ that I could never hold 
up my head to the world, and say I was deserving of ye :—there 
was the canker at my heart. You know, wife, you know, Ann, I 
couldn’t face the world. The world knew my bad deeds; and 
couldn’t see my heart. . Now I am going where the heart is all— 
where every tear of penitence is noted—so the good parson tells 
me—so he will tell you, when I am gone, and happy in the forgive- 
ness my Redeemer will obtain for those that put their trust in him. 
And in him I do put my trust ; anddo you both do the same!” 
conscious of the truths he uttered, they both joined in prayer with 
him, for resignation and fortitude to bear their misfortune like 
Christians. p. 427. 


Art. VII. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London at the Primary Visitation of that Diocese, in the year 


1814. By Witiiam, Lorp Bisnop ofr Lonpon. Riving- 
ton, 1815. 


We have seen no charge so much to the purpose as the one be- 
fore us, since the publication of some of the addresses of the late 
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Bishop of St. Asaph. It discovers not only a deep anxiety for 
the welfare of the Clergy before whom it was delivered, but a 
considerable degree of very useful research into the general con- 
cerns and interests of the diocese. ‘The best qualities it possesses 
are, however, the lofty, firm tone in which it supports the dignity 
of our establishments ; and the charity with which it points out 
the errors of those who dissent from it. It affords a noble con- 
trast to that culpable weakness which has usurped the name of ) 
candour, and would tolerate almost any encroachment on those 

venerable institutions by which the purity of our holy religion 

has been preserved for ages. 

His Lordship alludes, in a becoming manner, to the late prose- 
cutions against numbers of the clergy on the statute prohibiting 
non-residence—to prevent the ruinous effects of which, the legis- 

Jature saw it necessary to interpose. We perfectly agree with 

him, that the duties prescribed by ecclesiastical laws are not 

likely to be best enforced, through the agency of common infor- 

mers. The policy, indeed, of penal statutes, in such cases is 
somewhat questionable. For it may be urged against such 
statutes, that they encourage the breach of some of the more \ 
| | | amiable social charities; and that, by offering a premium to 

; 
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treachery, they tend to degrade the national character. They 
are loaded with a portion of the odium which should fall on the 
| informer solely ; and, in the result, a stab is given to the estab- 
lishment which they were intended to protect. Besides, those 
who have learned mean and unworthy arts in endeavouring to 
enforce the legislative provisions, will employ the same arts on 
.? other occasions. At all events there can be no doubt but that the 
ij church is inno need of the protection of spies and mercenary attor- 
Ba nies ; and that the diocesan is the person most fit to be invested 
with the power both of permitting non-residence, and of calling 
| for the penalties where there are no circumstances sufficient to 
excuse it. In penal actions of this sort, there can be no equita- 
ble apportionment of the fine; nor can suitable regard be paid to 
the degree of the offence. But Parliament seems by its season- 
f able interposition, to have been aware of the nature of the evil 0 
of which the clergy had so much reason to complain; and to ' 
have paved the way for the complete repeal of the existing Act. 

The important subject of national education clains also the u 
| serious attention of the Bishop. No one who is at all acquainted ; 
I with the history of mankind, can doubt of this being one of the 
most powerful engines that can be employed either to strengthen 
or to subvert our constitution in church and state. It is one 
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which the designing are very likely to misapply ; and which the 
good should, therefore, zealously seek to improve and direct to 
salutary ends. They know, and must constantly bear in mind, 
that a counteracting engine of many powers, is already at work. 
This however is a subject to which we shal! soon have to recur— 
and shall therefore content ourselves for the present, with ex- 
tracting the conclusion of the Charge before us, in which the Cler- 
gy are exhorted to attend with vigilance to the instruction of the 
poor within their respective districts. 

But the zeal, the ability, the discretion of the Clergy, will be 
exhausted in vain endeavours to direct the current of popular 
Opinion and practice, without due care to provide for the = 
education of the infant poor, to emancipate their understandings 
from the yoke of ignorance, and to secure their morals from the 
taint of vice. The minds of all orders of men have been deeply 
impressed with conviction of this truth: and the public sense of its 
importance to the general weal has been nobly expressed in the 
establishment, almost simultaneous, of National schools, from the 
centre to the extremities of the empire. In promoting this measure 
of enlarged and enlightened beneficence, the liberality of the metro- 
polis has borne a proportionto her preponderance in wealth and 
population; and under the sanction of your late Prelate, the call 
of the National Society has been generally, if not universally, 
answered by corresponding exertions through the whole extent of 
the diocese. This great work is still in progress; and I cherish 
the hope that the splendid examples of zeal and munificence already 
exhibited will kindle extensively the fame of emulation, will stimu- 
late the indolent to activity, and animate the movements of the 
dilatory and slow. But let those who hesitate remember, that irre- 
parable mischief may result from procrastination ; that the season 
of action passes rapidly away ; and that opportunity once slighted 
may possibly never be retrieved. ‘The facilities of communicating 
instruction supplied by the admirable invention, on which we build 
our hopes, are common to all parties. ‘This engine, so powerful in 
operation as the ally of religion and virtue, may become an irre- 
sistible instrument of delusion in the hands of infidelity or fanaticism. 

Our security from danger will, in a great measure, depend on 
the promptness of our exertions. In the mean while every populous 
village, unprovided with a national school, must be regarded as a 
strong hold abandoned to the occupation of the enemy. 

It would, however, be a fatal mistake to imagine that even com- 
plete success in the establishment of schools would supersede all 
farther necessity of vigilance and labor. The conduct of these 
institutions, so intimately connected with national welfare and the 
stability of our establishments, political, civil, and religious, requires 
the unremitted inspection of the wisdom which presided at their 
original formation, In abandoning the direction of a system, which, 
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if neglected, will cease to be useful ; if perverted, will be injurions 
to the community; but, maintained in vigorous action on its 
true principles, is pregnant with incalculable blessings, we should 
incur the just imputation of treachery to that sacred cause, 
which the Clergy, beyond any other description of men, by all 
the obligations of duty, by all the inducements of charity, are 
engaged to promote and cherish. To you, indeed, the public 
naturally looks, and never, I trust, wiil it look in vain, for the 
faithful discharge of a service appendant to your several professional 
relations, as the Spiritual Fathers of the poor, the guardians of the 
church, and the ministers of our holy religion. In proportion to the 
success of your attention to this important point, the course of your 
ministry will become smooth and easy. Your parishioners, from 
their infancy initiated in the principles, and inured to the practice, 
of pure Christianity, will crowd with pious affection to the altars of 
their Mother Church; and will learn to regard the pretences and 
artifices of corrupt or illiterate instructors with indifference or 
disdain. Your instructions and exhortations received with humble 
docility, as the oracles of God, by congregations who revere in your 
persons the dispensers of divine truth, will no longer be wasted on 
a barren soil: and you will find unspeakable consolation, in con- 
templating the efficacy of your labors in the advancement and 
maintenance of those high interests, which have been confided by 
your Redeemer, as a precious deposit, to your especial protection 
and care. pp. 29—32. 

We lay down this production with all due respect for the 
talents and exalted station of its author. In such an address, 
style is an object of minor—indeed of hardly any, consequence. 
Yet we cannot help observing, that the Bishop's is rich, vigoreus, 
and elevated without any measure of inflation. The allusion to 
the late Bishop, who was so suddenly called away from his earth'ly 
labors, is beautiful and touching. Our regret is however dimi- 
nished by knowing, that his station is occupied by one well 
qualified to do honor to it. 


Art. IX. A Practicat Treatise on finding the LatirupE 
and LoncirupE at Sea ; with Tables designed to facilitate the 
Calculations. Translated from the French of M. de Rosstr, 
by THomas Myers, A. M. of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. To which are suljoined an extensive Series of 
Practical F' xamples, an Introduction to the Tables, and some 
additional Tables, by the Translator. London, Robinsons, 
1815, 8vo. Price 16s. pp. 420. 


Conparine the present with the ancient state of Great Bri- 
tain, and contrasting her weight in the scale of nations, with her 
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limited extent, we are sometimes led to inquire into the cause 
of the improvement of her condition, and of her increased im-~ 
portance. The inquiry is not difficult, when we call to mind 
her insulated situation, and the effect this has had in directing 
the attention of her inhabitants to naval affairs and commercial 
pursuits. When we do so, we are prepared to participate with 
Mr. Myers in the sentiment with which his Preface com- 
mences. 

In a country whose political and commercial interests are so in- 
separably connected with her naval prosperity, as in Britain, an at- 
tempt to render a correct knowledge of Navigation more easy and 
accessible to her mariners, merits encouragement rather than de- 
mands apology. P. v. 

Tr. Myers also observes, that numbers of young men, after 
having spent several years at sea, are but very imperfectly ac- 
guainted with the scientific principles of their profession ; and 
that it was “ with a desire to supply this defect as far as possi- 
ble, that the present work was undertaken.” ‘The truth of this 
lack of knowledge in our younger mariners, experience enables 
us to corroborate ; having known instances of young men who 
could indeed work a day’s work by means of a traverse table, 
but who were wholly unable to give any satisfactory reason for 
what they did; and who were totally unacquainted with the 
method of ascertaining the situation of the vessel from the more 
certain principles derived from the relative position of the hea- 
venly bodies, and applied through the medium of astronomical 
calculations. 

To account for this want of knowledge, various causes have 
been assigned ; and much blame sometimes attached to the indi- 
viduals by whom it should have been possessed, for having neg- 
lected to qualify themselves for au important part of their duty, 
the due discharge of which alone could render them worthy of 
being either entrusted with the lives and property of their fel- 
low-subjects, or honored with a more distinguished rank in the 
service of their country. ‘Though we conceive that this respon- 
sible class of men cannot be wholly exonerated from such a se- 
rious charge, yet there are modifying circumstances attending it 
which should not be overlooked. Among these a deficiency of 
proper instructions and suitable books is often observable; and 
it is perhaps only those who have experienced the inconvenience, 
who can duly appreciate the impediments to their progress 
which young men meet with from such causes: for where in- 
struction is deficient either in quality or quantity, (from the 
want of competent instructors,) every written precept should 
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not only be elucidated by clear and simple reasoning, but firmly 
fixed in the mind by reiterated examples of the most practical 
kind. But in most of the elementary books designed for the 
use of the young navigator, the examples have become so anti- 
quated as to be almost entirely useless 5 as it is frequently im- 
possible to obtain proper data for their solution. Thus the time , 
of the student is wasted, and he is not only repelled by what 
ought to have attracted him; but, incapable of perceiving the 
true cause of his failure, his mind often invests the subject with 
a dificulty which is merely the creature of his own disappoint 
ment. ‘J’o remove the rea! difficulties, and lessen those that are 
only apparent, but which have hitherto obstructed the progress 
of the nautical student, is therefore one of the most important 
objects of an elementary work on this subject ; and on this head 
this writer has labored with laudable anxiety and considerable 
success. 

With respect to the first part of the work before us, which 
is translated from the French of M. de Rossel, a member of the 
French board of longitude, and a man of great practical expe- 
rience as well as scientific acquirements, M. Biot, to the second q 
edition of whose “ 1’ Astronomie Physique,” it forms a valua- 
ble addition, observes that 

Tt will be found to contain all the methods of calculation requi- 
site at sea, and, what is not less valuable, they are given under the 
most simple and commodious forms that can be employed in their 
application. p. vi. 

As to the additional part of the work, we must allow the 
author to explain his own objects, which he has briefly and per- 
spicuously done in the following terms. 


To render the work more complete, and better adapted for per- 
fecting the young mariner in the most difficult branches of his art, 
the Translator has added an extensive series of practical examples, 
and an Introduction to the Tables, explanatory of their construc- 
tion and use ; with a Table of the Right Ascensions and Declina- 
tion of the principal fixed stars, used in finding the longitude at 
sea, and another of the logarithms of numbers and their comple- ’ 
ments, to an extent sufficient for the work,! To these he has like- 
wise subjoined a Table, the logarithmic sines and cosines with their 
complements, and differences for every 10 eee of a degree, and 
also the logarithmic tangents and cotangents, with their differences 
corresponding to every 10 seconds. These, he trusts, will be found 
more convenient than the logarithmic tabls in common use. A 
new and easy method of clearing the distarice, lately published by 
the Rev. Dr. Brinkley, Professor of Astronomy in the University 
of Dublin, has likewise been added to the present work, and ac- 
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companied by a Table of Natural Versed Sines, by means of which 
the solution of this troublesome problem is greatly facilitated. 

From this brief explanation, it will readily be perceived that the 
object of this Treatise is two-fold. [urst; to furnish mariners 
with an accurate work, containing the most simple and commodi- 
ous methods of calculating their position on the globe at any given 
instant, with the assistance of the Nautical Almanac onLyY. The 
second is that of supplying the young navigator with an extensive 
series of new and practical examples, the solutions of which will 
oradually unfold the scientific principles of his profession, and fa- 
miliarize him with their application. With this view, the work of 
one of the examples corresponding to each rule, has been inserted 
at full length, as a specimen of the method of working those to 
which the answers only are given. ‘These examples have also been 
principally adapted to the years 1814 and 1815: by which means, 
a Nautical Almanac of a proper date will, for a considerable tme, 
be constantly at hand.—Pref. p. vil. vill. 

One of the principal benefits resulting from the advance- 
ment of science is the simplification of its more abstract parts, 
and their consequent application to the practical purposes of 
life ; and when we observe men of competent acquirements 
duly attentive to the means by which those purposes are to be 
attained, discovering their defects, and endeavouring to remove 
them, we naturally look for the happiest results. As there is 
uo object more intimately connected with the prosperity of this 
country than the power of her vast marine, naval and commer-~ 
cial; so there is none more worthy of the experienced mathe- 
matician than those improvements in art, and those simplifica- 
tions in science, by which that power can best be increased. 

‘The following analysis will furnish a suflicient abstract of 
the work, and afford the reader some idea of the manner in 
which it is executed. ‘The preceptive part is divided into seven 
Chapters, under the following titles; viz. Chap. I. Preliminary 
Observations, and Methods of finding the given Quantities of 
the Calculations in the Nautical Almanac, or the Connaissance 
des ‘Tems,—Chap. II. Corrections which ought to be made in 
all the observed Altitudes of the Sun, Moon, and Stars.x—Chap, 
iff. On the Latitude.—Chap. IV. Calculation of the Horary 
Angle, and of the Altitudes of any of the Heavenly Bodies.— 
Chap. V. On regulating Marine Chronometers, and employing 
them in the Determination of Longitude.—Chap, VI. On find- 
ing the Longitude by the Distances of the Moon from the Sun 
and the Stars.—Chap. VII. On finding the Declination of the 
Magnetic Needle, by Observations of the Sun’s Azimuth or 
Amplitude, and by the Astronomical Bearing of a terrestrial Ob- 
ject. 
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This part is succeeded by demonstrations of the principal 
rules employed in the preceding part, and the principles of the 
construction of the tables calculated by M. de Rossel, for facili- 
tating the method of finding the latitude from two observations 
of the sun taken out of the meridian. 

The tables, which accompanied the French work, and have 
been reprinted, with the proper reductions, in this, are 15 in 
number. Tables XII. and XIiL., which were calculated by the 
French author, are both ingenious and useiul. 

The following observations, relative to extraordinary refrac- 
tions, deserve the attention of mariners. 


The causes which give rise to the variations in the extraordinary 
refractions of the visual horizon are the same that produce those 
phenomena which the French mariners call Mirage, and the Eng- 
lish, Looming ; thus, whenever the phenomena of locming are ma- 
nifest, the depression of the horizon will be very uncertain during 
their whole continuance. 

The direction in which the errors in the depression of the hori- 
zon, and consequently, those of the observed altitudes, take place, 
depend upon the temperature of the sea being greater or less than 
that of the incumbent atmosphere. 

Ist. If the sea be warmer than the air, the altitude corrected by 
the depressi»n taken in the table will be too great. 

Qnd. If the sea be colder than the air, the corrected altitude will 
be too little. 

3rd. When the temperature of the sea is from 7° to 10° of 
Fahrenhcit’s thermometer, different from that of the air at the 
height of one or two yards above the surface, the error in the alti- 
tudes may be from 3’ to 4; a difference of from 4° to 6’ of tem- 
perature may occasion an error of ]' or 2. 

4th. The water of the sea is heated much more slowly by the 
presence of the sun than the atmosphere, it will therefore be colder 
than the air for some time after the rising of that luminary ; then 
the altitudes corrected by the depressions in the table will be too 
little, and will continue to be so, all other things remaining the 
same, until the heat of the day is considerably augmented. In the 
evening, the contrary takes place; the altitudes corrected for de- 
pression will begin to be too great as the heat of the day diminishes, 
and their errors will continue to increase until the sun has set. 
The depressions in the Table are corrected for the effects of com- 
mon refraction; thus, whenever extraordinary refractions depress 
the horizon, instead of elevating it, the altitudes will be too great ; 
and this is the reason why they should bea little more at night 
than in the morning. 

Those accidental and extraordinary refractions may serve to 
explain, why certain latitudes observed at sea by navigators, equally 
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careful and experienced, sometimes differ several minutes from — 
other, while in general, their observations are found toagree. pp. 24.2 


The new and practical ex pampes amount to 1633 and in 
their formation, Mr. Myers has employed much care in enunci- 
ating them as they would actually occur at sea; in adapting the 
langu age to the occasion; and in embracing all the circum- 
stances by which the truth of i res would be affected. 
‘These exp edients are of considerable importance. By the first, 
the young navigator sees the theoretic: il part of his profession 
di ily exemplified by the practical; the second renders the prob- 
lems more ea sy to be understood ; the third not only contributes 
to the accuracy of the results, 1 in which the entety of both ship 
and crew 1s concerned, but it insensibly leads the mind toa 
habit of observation and thinking, which must ever be of great 
moment in those entrusted with command. 

We shall confirm these remarks by an example or two, which 

tay be taken from any part, except a few of the first, which did 
not admit the exercise of the qualities we have specified. ‘The 
following is Ex. 103. 

Suppose, that on the 21st of October, 1815, on board a vessel in 
North latitude 20° $4, and East longitude 115° 42’, by account, the 
altitude of the sun’s lower limb to be 17 35, at 8" 10' A.M. by a 
watch that had been ascertained to be $88 15’ before true time, on 
the preceding evening, in East longitude 115° 17’. At 12" 30 by 
the same watch, suppose the observed altitude of the sun’s lower 
limb was again taken and found to be 58° 48’: the height of the 
eye in both these observations being 18 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the ship sailing at the rate of 6 knots an hour, ona 
North-East course ; the height of the mercury in the barometer at 
the time of the last observation being 29+3 inches, and the ther- 
mometer at 76°46. Required the corrected latitude of the place 
of the last observation. Ans. 20’ 42’ 18”N., 


The following example is one of those which Mr. Myers has 
worked as specimens, and affords a good idea of the accuracy 
of the precepts, and of his manner of elucidating them. 


On the 22nd of March, 1814, at 3" P.M. from observations of 
the sun’s altitude, the chronometer on board a vessel ~was found to 
be 37’ 15” +4 too fast, in longitude 57°-24' west ; and to have a daily 
rate of increase equal to 21. On the 2nd of May following, at 
ten minutes past five in the afternoon, the same chronometer was 
found to be too slow with respect to mean time at the place of ob- 
servation, by 1 18° 22"-5; and the daily rate of increase was then 
Si". Required the correction to be applied to the longitude of this 
last place of observation, as found from the first daily variation of 
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the chronometer, and also the corrections of the longitude fou: 


ul 1 by 

the same means on the $Oth of March, and the 12th site Py . 
of April. | 

Daily variation of the chronometer at the Ist obser, - - [3 

Ditto at the secoud observation - - - - «© -« «+ ~ = 3°6 

Sum 5° 

Mean variation - - © «© © © © © © © = Sum + 2:85 


Chronometer too fast at the first observation - - - 37 15° °4 
Accumuiated gain from March 22nd to May 2nd, OR .2 
—— L + 1 96-3 

Al aivs Z® LU at Z °l per vied ~ + » | 


ww owe el 


Diff. of lon; ‘ritude in time, between the two Pp laces of 
Ubser. accordi: 1 to the first variation, 2°] - 


$+ ~ 


*hronometer too slow at the 2nd observation - -- 1°18 22°5 
* In 57° 4°°2 


. . - ° . , 5 af ’ 

Difference of longitude in degrees - 29°16 & 

Ditlerence of longi ude ‘culated in the same o9 93 45 
manner with the mean variation, 2” 


Since, by the nature of the question, the vessel was 
evidently sailing eastward, the correction of =) 
diffirence of long. on the 2ad of May, calculated 
with the first daily variation, 2°l, is - + - \ 
The place arrived at is therefore east of that which is found by 

means of the first diurnal variation. 

Correction of longitude 7 42”, or 462” - - + log. 2°6646420 

Multiple, from T able XI, <n 


to 41 days 2: 1’, between March ‘ 865, comp. log. 7:0629839 
22nd, and May 2nd - -- 4 


dif, 7 42 


_— -- 


_——- 


Constant logarithm Sum — 17276259 
From the 22nd to 30th March, 5 days, ) $6 lor 15589098 
Multiple from Table XI. - - - ( *% “SO ew 


Sum 1-283928 4 


Correction for the lengitude found March 30th - - 19-23 

By adding the log: rithm of the multiple answeri: ng to 
21 days, from March 22nd to — si — == 2 S'-4 
XI. the correction - - - - : 

Also for the 2Ist of April the correction is dei AD 84 
in the same manner, and is - - = = = _ 


These examples are followed by an easy method of clearin 
the distance, illustrated by examples, and accompanied by the 
tables requisite for its application, ‘These last are succeeded 
by an introduction to the tables which conclude the work, 
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showing the method of calculating those that were inserted in 
the French work, as well as those added by the author, as spe- 
cified in the preface. Two of these last differ considerably from 
those in common use: and that difference is an improvement. 
In the tabl> of Logarithms of Numbers, the author has inserted 
the complements of the logarithms in the same line with the 
logarithms themselves ; which renders the working of a propo- 
sition more easy and expeditious than by the common method ; 
for, by a ing the complement instead of the logarithm of the 
first t-rm, the whole operation is reduced to that of adding three 
acai: together, and omitting 10 in the index. The com- 
plemeits of the sines and cosines in the next table are also at- 
tended with the same advantage. ‘The differences inserted for 
e\ er) 10 seconds of a degree, likewise obviate the necessity ot 
making a proportion for the proportional part of a minute; and 
reduce the whole operation to that of multiplying by a figure 
less than 10, and adding or subtracting the result. 

On a careful examination of this w calls we feel fully justified 
in warmly recommending it to public notice. ‘There is much 
perspicuity and some novelty in the conception, and not a little 
judgment every where apparent in the execution of it. And we 
are persuaded, that naval officers of all descriptions will have 
sufhcient reason to think themselves much indebted to Mr. 
Myers for sv easy and useful an introduction to the astronomical 
principles so essential to the knowledge of their profession. 


Art. X. Remainso the late John Tweddell, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Camiridge ; being a Selection of his Letters, written 
from vari is Parts of the Continent; together with a repub- 
lic toa of bis Prolusiones Juveniles. To which is added 
an Appendix, containing some Account of the Author’s 
Journils, MSS., Collections, Drawings, &c., and of their 
Extr ordinary Disappearance. Prefixed, is a brief Biographi- 
cal M moir, by the Editor, The Rev. Roperr TWEDDELL, 
A.M. Illustrated with Portraits, Picturesque Views, and 
Mays. London: Mawman, 1815. 4to. Price 3l. 3s. 
pp- 660. 

Joun TweppeLt, the amiable and accomplished youth, whom 

this volume commemorates, was born on the Ist of June, 1769, 

at Threepwood, near Hexham, in Northumberland. He was 

the eldest son of Francis Tweddell, Esq. an able and intelligent 
magistrate ; and his earliest years were much indebted to the 
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care of a pious and affectionate mother. At the age of nine, 
he was sent to school at Hartforth, near Richmond, in the 
North Riding in Yorkshire, under the Rev. Dr. Raine, who 
discovered and encouraged the talents of his pupil. Before his 
commencing residence at the University of Cc ambridge, he was 
under the immediate tuition of Dr. S. Parr, and his ensuing 
academical career was distinguished by great success in his 
studies. His Prolusiones luv eniles were ‘published in 1793; 
and were ardently commended by a number of eminent cha- 
racters, who knew the value of the praise they bestowed. In 
the year 1792, he was elected Fellow of Trinity College ; and 
soon afterwards, entered himself as Student of the Middle 
Temple. He manifested a strong partiality for the pursuits 
connected with diplomacy, in which it was part of his ambition 
to be employed. Partly with this view, although perhaps much 
more from the desire of extending his sphere of knowledge, he 
formed the design of travelling 5 and, on the 24th September, 
1795, embarked for Hamburg, and proceeded through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, the North of Europe, and various parts of 
the East, till he arrived in Greece. He continued here some 
time “ exploring with restless ardor, and faithfully delineating, 
the remains of art and science.” A ee death closed all 
his mortal prospects on the 25th of July, 1799. He was buried 
in the Theseum ; but, owing to various obstacles, his grave was 
not honored either with stone or inscription, until some years 
after; when, by “the exertions of Lord Byron, and another 
most enterprising traveller, Mr. John Fiott, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, a stone was laid, and inscribed with an epitaph, 
composed by Mr. Walpole, in 1805.” 
TYEAAEAA 

EYAFIXY EN ®OIMENODT MATHN LOOTHS MOT EAPEYA* 

ANOEA KAL LE NEON MOY FOLAHLE MATHN 
AAAA MONON TOL LOMA TO THINON AMOIKAAYTITEL 

TYMBOX THN VYYXHN OYPANOY ATMYS EXEL 
HMIN A OF SE OLAOL OLAON OF KATA AAKPY XEONTEX 

MNHMA OLA0O ®POLYNHY XAQPON OAYPOMEGA 
HAY PF OMOX KAL'TEPITNON EXEIN TOYT EXTIN AOUINATS 

OY LY BPETANNOY EQN KELZEAT EN SHOATH 

The personal character of Mr. Tweddell is illustrated in the 
subsequent passages. 

Of the principles and feelings which influenced his private con- 
duct he thus speaks in a letter written about this period to his 
mother in the fullest spirit of confidence; “ your fears on my 
account I know to be the result of great affection for me, but I 
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think you will one day find that there was not very great occasion 
tor them. I may do many inconsiderate things; indeed I feel that 
I oiten do—I know it well—and I may chance to be betrayed into 
errors, of which it is very possible I may at some future time re- 
pent. For true it is what you observe, that my passions are very 
strong ; and that I feel on most subjects that can interest me, most 
zealously and warmly. You have often desired me to check and 
tame them; and sometimes toa certain degree I do. But itis not 
in the power of Man, however plausibly the philosopher may main- 
tain it in his closet, for any one essentially to alter his constitution. 
‘The moral complexions of Man are as different as the personal 
ones; andthough a person may be enabled to improve the bent, he 


cannot change the tone, of his constitution. 1 feel myself a zeal 
and earnestness in almost every thing; and these properties, though 
they may be at times productive of inconvenience, have also their 
beneficial tendencies; for they will never allow me to engage in 


any thing which I do not feel to be right: and ¢hat will at all times 
be suihcient for my own conscience. Depend upon it, my life shall 
never be stained with one dishonorable act. I am as guilty of 
frailties and indiscretions as any one; but thus far I know myself 
therouchly, that l abhor every thing that is bad and degrading, as 
weil in private sentiment as in public conduct; I believe you know 
me also well enough to be convinced that this is true. I can say 
from the bottom ot my breast, that I never do persist, and never 
will, in any thing deliberately, which [ do not approve ; and that at 
the same time what I do approve, I will always endeavour to act up 
to. In this therefore I agree perfectly with you, that rather than 
be guilty of any outrage against probity, [ hope in God that I may 
be removed from the power of committing it. ‘Time is the great 
prover of all things; and time may one day chance to show what 
I am, much better than my own professions.” pp. 7, 8. 

Mr. T'weppecy in his person was of the middle stature, of a 
handsome and well-proportioned figure. His eye was remarkably 
soft and intelligent. ‘The profile or frontispiece to the volume 
gives a correct and lively representation of the original; though it 
is not in the power of any outline to shadow out the fine expression 
of his animated and interesting countenance. His address was 
polished, affable, and prepossessing in a high degree ; and there was 
in Itis whole appearance an air of dignified benevolence, which 
pourtrayed at once the suavity of his nature and the independence 
of his mind. In conversation he had a talent so peculiarly his own, 
as to form a very distinguishing feature of his character. A 
chastised and ingenious wit which could seize on an incident in the 
happiest manner—a lively fancy which could clothe the choicest 
ideas in the best language—these, supported by large acquaintance 
with men and books, together with the farther advantages of a 
melodious voice and a playfulness of manner singularly sweet and 
engaging, rendered him the delight of every company: his power 
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of attracting friends! hips was indeed remarkable; and im securine 
them he was equally happy. Accomplished a: “ admired as he 
was, his modesty was conspicuous, and his whole deportment de- 


} if void of affectation or preten: sion. Qualified emine tly to shin: > in 
4 society and actually shi arin r its applause, he ft ound his chief enjoy- 
; ment in the retired circle of select f- sendisa ; in whose literary ee 
aj and in the amenities of female converse, which for him had the 
u highest charms, he sought the purest and the most refined re- 


creation. Of the purity of Mr. T'weppezv’s principles, and the 
honorable independence of his character—of his elevated integrity, 
| ae his love of truth, his generous, noble and affectionate spirit, the 
i Editor might w a justice — much; but the traces and proofs of 
these, disper sed throughout the annexed Correspondence, he 

cheerfully leaves to a notice and sympathy of the intelligent 
reader. p. 21. 

The Memoir is followed by the Corre: spondence ; after which, 
succeeds the Appendix. ‘T he greater part of it 1s occupied by 
the papers and documents relative to*the truly singular appro- 
priation, the secret assign :ment, and the eveniual loss, of Mr. 
‘T'weddell’s valuable, and in many instances expensive, collec- 


3 ions in literature and art. is entitled to the reader's parti- 
| tions in literature and art. It titled to tl d part 


ee 


cular attention. ‘Those who “ set @ value on the riches of 
Greece,” (vide p. 355.) will understand the importance and 


/ | sterling worth of Mr. 'T.’s MSS., drawings, and other effects, 
' & by the many passages of his Correspondence in which he dis- 
) i | tinctly refers to them; and to which the Editor has very pro- 
+‘ perly called the reader’s notice by the Italic character. We 
| e, sincerely lament, that neither a regard for mankind, nor the fear 
i of retribution and public infamy, could scare the foul and 


skulking * robber from his prey.” 

The work terminates with the Prolusiones. ‘Thou 
without marks of juvenility, both in judgment and imagination, 
they are altogether such as to have warranted the highest hopes 
of his future eminence. 

j ‘The following reflexions from his speech on the character of 

William III. are much to his credit. 

It is said, that we are never duly sensible of the full value of 
our blessings, till after we have lost them. If this be true, as 
experience evinces, it will, also, by consequence happen, that 
* joy for the preservation of those blessings will always be 
propertion: ite to the once apparent danger of losing them. Our 
sense of oblig: ition, therefore, for the glorious Revolution must 
continually increase, as we more closely ‘consider the improbability 

A i of its having then been effected. We : gazed with apathy upon 
i if the menacing meteor which enveloped na portentous blaze the 
Bh. whole face of our political horizon, waiting till it should suddenly 
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butst upon us, and pour its vengeance on our devoted heads. We 
survey i without ; ipting to repair, the breach that had long 
been made, and was increasing daily, in our constitution, like a 
soldier “ o sees his par trent slaughtered by his side, and from the 
lation of his feelines is unable either to avert the blow, or to re- 

We continu e ae peatedly to traverse with a dull monoton- 
vuiformity the same tedious circle of te mporary expedient and 
timid remonstrance. Our senses were apeplexed; and the only 
‘lancholy consol: 1 n for our abject estate was, that the acute- 
ness of our injuries seemed to be blunted by the accumulated 
weight of their pressure, and their number to be lost in their mag- 


nitude 

Yet it might be observed, in palliation of that long acquiescence 
under opnpres pane which our ancestors chibited Cy that Charles the 
Second had the art to clothe his domination m a spectous garb, 
ind to give a sort of recommendation to slavery by the trappings 
and garniture ta which ” arrayed it. He did not dare to insult 
the teclings oa the nation by — their acceptance of an un- 
diseuised and unequivocal servitude, presented to their sight in all 


the nakedness of its genuine defortnites . He warily compromised 
with the understandings of his people, and made a show and dis- 
play of conferring with them en their own concerns. And so 
long, indeed, our ancestors, living under the delusion of freedom, 
and cajoled by the arts of government into the belief of a rational 
power over their own actions, were at no pi uns to investigate the 
fact, how far they were blessed with the real substance of liberty, 


J 


and how far ‘they were mocked with the pageant and the name. 


ryt 


Shey still retained the disposition to be free, but they submitted tu 
the contmual accumulations of their burdens, as being not fully 
nsible of their increasing enormity. ‘Their spirit was alive, but 
heir senses were benu: nbed. They were still in their hearts a 
liberal a a generous people, and if they had not thought they 
vere freemen, they would not have endured to be slaves. Acting 
ie the influence of prejudice, and the dominion of habit, and 
naturally reluctant to search into the truth of doctrines which they 
had long imbibed, they did not care to inquire about their original 
rights, and the various modes by which the exercise of those rights 
was incessantly abridged. 
But, when James the Second succeeded to the throne, he re- 
solved to advance with rampant and gigantic strides to the utmost 
verge of arbitrary power, and scorned to use any stage or resting 
place in the progress of his accelerated despotism. ‘Then at last, 
when the side of the nation was openly pierced with the deadliest 
arrow of destruction, the shriek of agonizing liberty resounded 
through the plains and the cities of this affrighted isle. It was then 
that we indignantly refused to “ let our beards be shook with 
danger, and to think it pastime.” ‘Then it was, that we began to 
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appear not dead, but sleeping, that we “ roused ourselves, like 
strong men after slumber, and shook our invincible locks.” ! 

T’o Providence it must be attributed, that the nation at that time 
cast their eyes on William, as the person most able to refit their 
crazy constitution, the last remaining hope of civil and religious 
freedom. Yet, let it not be thought, that I would insult the sense 
of this or of any other nation so Fir, as to suppose the possibility 
of a case, where, but for the existence of some particular man, they 
may not of themselves be free. This would be to confound the 
reason of things, to invert the just order of natural authority, and 
to reduce the energies of the puissant people to an abject reliance 
upon individual power. No: I am only desirous to show, that 
such was the lamentable dearth of public spirit and of public 
virtue in that critical juncture, such, too, let me add, the gross 
prejudices and unworthy animosities of contending factions, that 
England seemed to have no other resource to replace the last 
miserable object that had defiled her throne, than in raising an 
alien prince to her abdicated sovereignty. But I must ever con- 
tend, that if our forlorn condition appeared to require a foreign 
king, we were fortunate to find that king in William. ‘To him we 
are, indeed, indebted for the source of our best enjoyments and our 
dearest privileges. Not that we derived a right to those privileges 
from the revojution: not that liberty can be the boon of human 
bounty. Those privileges and that liberty are the proper right of 
every man—they are the vigorous growth of the better part of our 
nature—they are inherent and inalienable—and to the exercise of 
them man is born no less than to the exercise of all his intellectual 
and his moral powers. A right, I say, to those privileges was 
always ours: It was our own, had the revolution never taken place. 
But the revolution both recognized the existence, and established 
the security of that right. p. 98—100. 

Great, however, and conspicuous as is William’s glory in having 
secured to us our mental and actual independence; greater still 
and still more conspicuous must be our disgrace and profligacy, if 
we lose it. After the enumeration, therefore, of the blessings 
which we derived from the Glorious Revolution, we are naturally 
led to inquire, what progress they have made amidst the increasing 
light of succeeding generations, whether they have kept pace with 
elder experience, or whether they have been found to be so perfect, 
that more matured reason would seek in vain to improve them. 
If these be, as they are, the natural objects of inquiry, the inquirer 
would probably manifest some tokens of surprise, were he told, 
that those beneficial laws had not only not been progressive, but had 
been suffered unheeded and neglected to be considerably impaired. 
This might excite his wonder. But what then will he say, when 
he learns, that the three wisest and most important provisions in 


* Milton’s Areopagitica. 
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favor of the people at the time of the Revolution, have not only 
been impaired, but are at this moment as though they had never 
been, that one of them is absolutely erased from the Constitution, 
and the others effectively null, What is become of that grand bul- 
wark of our liberties, the Triennial Act? What of the Bil for ex- 
cluding Placemen and Tensioners from the Commons’ Honse of 
Parliament ? And what of that Bill, which compelled every minister, 
who advised any measure, to enter an acknowledgment of it on the 
books of the Privy Council?! What has become of these? It is 
my unwelcome task to reply, that the first was daringly repealed, 
not by the people themselves, who alone possessed the right of res 
pealing it, but by those Representatives whom they had delegated 
for three years, but who delegated themselves for four years more, 
the leave of their constituents being neither given nor solicited. It 
may possibly be urged in alleviation of this heinous usurpation of 
the Commons, that they displayed, at least, their moderation, in 
limiting their own extension of their own power to the period of 
seven years. ‘The excuse is good, and oughtto be admitted. They 
had, doubtless, an equal right to have made themselves perpetual 
or even hereditary. But the reason of their moderation it might 
not, perhaps, be difficult to assign. ‘There is an ultimate point of 
human sufferance, from which the potentates of the earth are known 
to shrink back with instinctive horror, and beyond which despotism 
itself dares not to proceed. When this point ts once past, the com- 
plexion of mankind is observed to undergo a sudden change, and 


* By the Act of Settlement it was decreed, 

« That from and after the time that the further limitation by this 
Act shall take effect, all matters and things relating to the well- 
governing of this kingdom, which are properly cognizable in the 
Privy Council by the laws and customs of this realm, shall be trans- 
acted there, and all resolutions taken thereupon shadl be signed by 
such of the Privy Council as shall advise and consent to the same.” 

By the same act it was farther decreed, 

« That no person who has an office or place of profit under the 
king, or receives a pension from the crown, shall be capable ot 
serving asa member of the House of Commons.” 

These two provisions of the Act of Settlement were unblushingly 
repealed by a complaisant Parliament of Queen Anne. 

In the year 1742, Mr. Cornwall made a motion for the better 
securing the freedom cf Parliaments by excluding Placemen and 
Pensioners from the House of Commons, according to the princi- 
ples of the Revolution. The whole speech of Lord Strange upon 
this most important question is so fraught with wise and just obser- 
vations, and is, indeed, in many respects so very remarkable, that 
I shall hope to be excused, if I refer my readers to it in “ Zhe 
History and Proceedings of the House of Commons.” 
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by an instantaneous transformation the extreme of happiness to 
rise out of the extreme of misery. ‘The Commons were not igno- 
rant of this truth, and they were unwilling to hazard the practical 
illustration of it. Of the two other Bills, the one is fallen into total 
disuse, and the other is most shamefully evaded by a stratagem, 
which is at once an outrage on our feelings, and a mockery of our 
understandings. Yes, true it is, that the three most important of 
those popular advantages, which alone make the Revolution a just 
object of reverence to Englishmen, are already departed, though 
we still allow ourselves to be deluded by names, and are still willing 
to persuade ourselves, that we are in full possession of those bene- 
fits, which we have long ago tamely surrendered, as of light and 
trivial estimation, though our ancestors were content to purchase 
them with their blood. p. 100—103. 

The Correspondence is of a very miscellaneous nature. As 
he advances in life, it assumes a tinge of melancholy disen- 
chantment from sanguine enthusiasm. ‘The Editor cautions us 
not to interpret these passages too strictly; but we cannot re- 
frain from thinking, that they reflect the state of his mind with 
accuracy. Whether these occasional despondings might have 
been prevented by active engagements in his own country, or 
en her behalf, Providence has rendered it useless for us to 
inquire. 

He writes to his father : 

Just before I left Petersburg I received two letters of consider- 
able length from --—-——, written in the most friendly style, and, in 
part, of such interest as would have inclined me to mention one of 
them to you, had I then had more time—but no time is lost. I 
will make an extract from it in his own words; after speaking upon 
public affairs with much detail, he concludes thus—* Should any 
change of administration take place, and an arrangement be made, 
mcluding me and my friends, I shall be eagerly disposed to look 
to you for assistance ; 1 beg you to be assured that my first endea- 
vour shall be to find a post of honor for you, in which your country 
may derive advantage from your services, and in which I, from 
your personal honor and friendship, may gain assistance and sup- 
port.” 

I have given you, my dear father, the substance of this letter of 
, inthe sole view that you may give me your opinion ; and 
when I ask for your opinion, though it 1s always possible that mine 
may not be exactly the same, yet it is with the view of suffering 
my own to be decisively influenced by yours. I owe you this 
deference: I have declined a profession to which you were parti- 
cularly attached, for reasons, which, at the same time they ap- 
peared good to me, were felt by me to be such as would not carry 

same conviction to you. Human minds are so variously con- 
structed, that the same source, from which to one man flows hap- 
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piness or fortune, produces, to another, melancholy and continued 
discomfort. ‘The pleasures or the disquietudes of life, depend so 
much upon private sentiment and feeling, and upon a peculiar 
moral taste, that no reason is capable of representing them in the 
same force to another human being, whose sentiment, and feeling, 
and moral taste, are differently formed. It is true, before a certain 
time of life, and before the character is formed, it may be said 
that such determination is the result either of caprice, or of an 
understanding yet incomplete ; or that, provided even that the feel- 
inf be just, there is yet time enough to surmount or to change it. 
But, after a certain time, after the moral taste has taken a decisive 
bent, and the person in question is capable of comprehending 
the good and the evil of the different conditions of life, and the 
nature of those ingredients which are requisite for the composition 
of his particular happiness, all attempts to change the figure of his 
feelings must be ineffectual. ‘The profession of the law was to me 
the ohject of singular aversion; both the study, the application, 
the habits which it forms, and the effects which it produces, more 
or less, in every department of its exercise. I felt this so sensibly 
and so strongly, that I assure you, it gave me peculiar pain when 
I reflected how differently you saw the same subject, and the dis- 
appointment which you could not fail to prove, if you had ground- 
ed your hopes upon my distinction or my advancement in that line. 
This idea often clouded the moments which I passed alone, and 
not unfrequently affected my temper when in company. I neg- 
lected other studies, because I knew that you expected me to 
pursue that alone; and I was unwilling to strengthen my habitual 
dislike by the diversion of more favorite pursuits. And certainly, 
had I continued in England, I should have complied with what I 
knew to be your wish ; though, with my feelings upon the subject, 
I am sure it would never have answered either to you orme. I 
should not have made even a moderate fortune; and my temper 
would infallibly have suffered from the disquiet which my mind 
constantly experienced. ‘Those who are accustomed to consider 
the important effects which result from seemingly insignificant 
causes, especially in their influence upon the mind and the man- 
ners of men, will easily comprehend this. You recollect the event 
which decided this poimt, and my departure from England. The 
consequences of that event are, I apprehend, of a mixed nature. 
If I have lost on the side of happiness, perhaps, in other ways I 
have gained. The ambition which I once possessed is, nearly, if 
not quite, extinct; it was propagated first by successes at the 
university, rather extraordinary—and, though I believe that its 
outward effects were not declared by either vanity or presumption, 
yet it continued to grow inwardly for some time longer, and to 
receive nourishment from the applauses which I received in the 
world from persons, whose favorable opinion has been seen to in- 
toxicate men both graver and older than myself. This is now 
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passed by. I think much the same as I ever did upon most of the 
subjects which I have at all considered attentively—but I am much 
less anxious about the influence of events upon myself, much more 
penetrated with the sense of those vanities of the great and little 
world, which I once thought deserving of attention. My wish es 
are more bounded, and my head and my heart are more calm. 
My enthusiasm is burnt out ina great degree ; I find that there are 
few things in life worthy to be coveted with ardor; that it is, for 
the most part, a choice of evil, and that the villainy and folly of 
the greater part of mankind furnish slender hope, to a cool calcula- 
tor, of the good producible by the effects cf the virtuous few. I 
believe that if there is any happiness to be found, it is in Retro at 5 
and the great and chief g ood which I feel to result from my daily 
observations upon every thing which has struck me for a long ti me 
past, is the idea that, at some future time, if ever I should enjoy 
tranquillity and repose (for happiness is too much to count upo Mp 
I shall reap from reflection upon what I have seen and felt, th 
solid conviction, that all which passes beyond the sphere of a con- 
tracted station is unworthy to excite a wish or a regret. pp. 
195—197. 


The letter subjoined is in one of his lighter moods. 


TO MRS. WARD. 


MY DEAR MRS. W. Stockholm, 29th of Aug. 1797. 
oO 


I received your letter of the 15th of June, just before I left 
Petersburgh, about the beginning of July; and much pleasure it 
gave me, my dear friend, to see your hand writing once more, for 
I began to think it a terrible long time since 1 had heard of you. 
——I return to Petersburgh in a few days, across the Baltic, 
which I am afraid is not very good-humored at this season. But 
I cannot resolve upon going ‘back, as I came, through Finland ; 
which is a long and tedious journey, though some parts of it are 
very romantic. 

Mad. Der Starx is now at Paris, I understand, and, perhaps, 
Mad. De Fiauaut. I will give you letters to both of those 
ladies—they are both clever women: the former, indeed, is a 
superior person; I have seen very few men by any means equal to 
her in conversation ; she is not handsome—that, I suppose, makes 
no difference to you; besides, I recollect an article of your creed, 
or, rather, of your profession, by which ugliness was erected into 
a cardinal virtue. Mad. De Sragi, however, has, I understand, 
entirely eclipsed Mad. Taxiiew, who is the delle of Paris, and 
whose beauty has retired in grand disarray before the prevailing wit 
of the daughter of Necker. I am sure she will be glad to see 
you, on your own account first, and next on mine, as I have the 
good fortune to stand well in her good graces. In short, she is, 
perhaps, at this moment, the person to whom a stranger would 
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most wish to be addressed, who was anxious to see the state of 
parties at Paris, and to mix with the leaders of them. I will also 
give you the letter which you desire to LAvATER, incase you 
should visit Switzerland. God knows when and where I shall 
next hear of you: for, as soon as I return to Russia, I shall set off 
for the Crimea and Constantinople, after spending a few weeks 
en passant with the Duke of Potignac*’ in the Ukraine; write to 
me, however, under cover of Monsieur le Comte O'Donnel, a 
Vienne en Autriche. —————I understand that. is_ terribly 
annoyed about the Shakspearian* forgery. There is the misery of 
being a proud critic; Iam also among the number of the wise- 
ones duped upon that occasion; and I should be well content to 
have no other cares than those which that circumstance has oc¢t2- 
sioned to me: it was, to be sure, a very factious humbug. —— 
Remember me to Mr. Warp; and 
Believe me, &c. Je di 
Our limits warn us to desist; | 


but there is much of interest 
in the remainder of the publication, which will repay the time 
of its reader. ‘The names of many celebrated characters occur 
incidentally in the Correspondence; and the attraction they 
occasion is increased by the Editor’s biographie notices. 


Art. XI. An Historical, Political, and Moral Essay on 
Revolutions ‘Ancient and Modern. By F. A. De Cua- 
TEAUBRIAND. London, Colburn, 1815. 8vo. pp. 400. 


‘ 
‘Turs work is manifestly the product of much ingenuity ; and 
is marked with the same elegance of imagination, and liveliness 


— —_ — 


* Potignac.—Some allusion has already been made to the 
history of this family, whose intimate connexion with the unfortu- 
nate Louis XVI. proved so fatal to their fortunes and their repose. 
The parting scene between that monarch and the most confidential 
and interesting of all his friends, is recorded by the author of 
«© Mémoires concernant Marie Antoinette,” in very affecting terms— 
«6 Leroi s’approchant du Duc et de la Duchesse De Pouicnac, it 
ajouta ces mots. * Mon cruel destin me force d@éloigner de moi tous 
ceux que jestime et que jaime: je viens d’ordonner au Comte 
D’Arrots de partir ; je vous donne le méme ordre. Plaignez moi ; 
mais ne perdez pas un seul moment.’” | Mémoires, &c. par Josern 
Weeser, a Londres, 1806.] (Ep.) 

* Shakspearian MSS.—Of Samuel Ireland, Esq. and his concern 
in that extraordinary transaction, see a circumstantial account in 
Gent. Mag. vol. 70. part ii. p. 901. 
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of style, which have recommended the former productions of 
the author to public favor. We are, however, by no means 
ready to vouch for the solidity of all his principles. We ap- 
pteliend that a considerable portion of his work is sophistical 
rather than argumentative. He seems himself to regard it as 
something fraught with materzals for thinking, not as giving the 
results of matured reflexion : but even with this qualified eulo- 
gium, his claim to attention will be found of no inferior kind. 

On first taking a view of this inquiry, the reader has to make 
his way through a mass of matter raked together from ancient 
history ; and after floundering through the palpable obscure of 
this new chaos, and buoying himself up with the hope of future 
discoveries, he at length obtains a glimpse of those fundamental 
assumptions, which might as well have been stated at the outset. 
At page 297, we are told, 

The attempt to bestow republican liberty on a people devoid of 
virtue, is an absurdity, You lead them from misfortune to misfor- 
tune, and tyranny to tyranny, without procuring them independence. 
It appears to me that there exists a peculiar government, which is 
natural, as it were, to each age of a nation; perfect liberty for sa- 
vages, a royal republic for the pastoral times, democracy in the age 
of social virtues, aristocracy when morals are relaxed, monarchy in 
the age of luxury, and despotism in that of corruption. Hence it 
follows, that when you attempt to give a nation the constitution 
which is not proper for it, you throw it into agitation without effect- 
ing your object, and sooner or later it returns to the régime which 
suits it, by the mere force of circumstances, This is the reason 
why so many pretended republics are so suddenly transformed into 
monarchies without our well knowing why. From certain princi- 
ples ensue certain consequences ; from certain morals correspondent 
governments. If wicked men overthrow a state, whatever may be 
their pretext, despotism will be the result. Tyrants are the punish- 
ment of guilty revolutions, 


Besides this, the author appears to have entangled himself in 
a kind of moral fatalism, by which not only is every action and 
event closely linked with some other, but every minute adjunct 
and modification considered as having been destined to exist 
and take place precisely when it did and as it did. 


It is with bodies politic as with celestial bodies. They act and 
re-act one upon another, in proportion to their distance and gra- 
vity. If the least accident deranges the smallest of the satellites, 
the harmony of the whole is destroyed ; the bodies clash together, 
and a state of chaos succeeds to universal order; till all these 
masses, after a thousand destructive shocks, begin again to describe 
their regular motions in a new system. 

Does any one wish to convince himself of this fatality by which 
évery thing is regulated, so that if you tread upon an insect crawl- 
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‘ing in the dust, you overturn a world? Suppose, for a moment, 


that the most frivolous occurrence had happened otherwise at 
Athens than it really did happer, that there had existed one man 
less, or that this man had not occupied the same station ; for in- 
stance, the counsel of Epycides prevailing against that of ‘Themis- 
tocles, Xerxes would have reduced Greece to slavery. ‘This would 
have been destruction to the doctrines of Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle; the crafty Philip would have grown old beneath the lash of 
his ruler; Alexander would have died in the buskin, or perhaps 
upon the ‘T'yrian cross as a brigand; other chances would have en- 
sued ; other states would have become conspicuous; the Romans 
would have had to contend with other obstacles, and the universe 
would have been changed. 

We conceive that a partisan of the doctrine of moral neces- 
sity might refuse to admit this assertion in its full extent. It 
resembles the argument, by which Themistocles referred the 
government of the world to his young sons, whose desires per- 
haps extended no farther than the means of momentary enjoy- 
ment. We are best disposed towards that system which views 
every man as being, in a great measure, formed by the manners 
of the age in which he lives, and as proving, in the exertion of 
his energies and talents, the existence of the same qualities in 
the literary, political, and social community in which his mind 
and character had been fostered; rather than as an insulated in- 
dividual, born and ordained for peculiar purposes, to which no 
other human being was competent. 

Mita yee peeydrwy Bases ager” ay 
Kei pervs oe bcid’ bao peixgwy. * 

“‘ Suppose, for a moment,” that Xerxes has really subjugated 
Greece : would this decidedly establish his yoke on each suc- 
ceeding generation ? Must we of necessity conclude, that none 
of the heroes 

«« —_____ On whom late Time a kindling eye 

Shall turn, and tyrants tremble while they read,” * 
would have plotted and accomplished the despot’s overthrow ? 
Would not Themistocles have found a different subject of grief 
and ambition from the trophies of Miltiades? Might not the 
genius of the Man of Macedon have been directed to a noble 
and praiseworthy end ? Would not the son of Olympias have 
been as formidable to impotent and corrupted luxury in Greece, 
as he proved himself in Asia? But, in truth, we are combating 
a shadow. Toa certain degree, we allow the doctrine of ne- 
cessity. We know the value of philosophic investigation; but 
the passage in question is the delirium of unauthorized theory. 


' Soph. Aj. Flag. * Thompson, 
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Among the variety of parallels contained in this work, we find 
Carthage compared with England; the commotions of Sparta 
with those occasioned by the Jacobins; the character of the 
Athenians with that of the French; Persia with Germany ; 
Agis King of Sparta with the Bourbons ; and the influence of 
the philosophers of the age of Alexander, with that of the mo- 
dern Philosophistes. ‘These parts of the work appear to us very 
4 worthy of consideration ; but chiefly so, as being accompanied 
a with anecdotes of the domestic convylsions of France; and of the 
| characters who took part in them. ‘The analogies between Greek 
: and French literature can be accounted for in a considerable 
g degree from the influence of taste, and not solely from the opera- 
. tion of morals and politics. ‘The comparison of Heraclitus and 
Lal Rousseau is striking. ; 
The author brings forward a charge against England, in which 
many people will concur with him. 
}/ Enthusiasm in victory and discouragement in defeat form a trait 
; of character which the sovereigns of the seas in ancient times have 
; possessed, in common with the rulers of the ocean in our days. 
/ How many times, during the course of hostilities, would England 
¥ have thrown herself at the feet of her rival, bug for the manly firm- 
i ness of her ministers ! 
\ It is unnecessary to quote any opinion as to the fact—as it is 
i notorious that the majority of the nation always agreed with Mr, 
Pitt and his party, as to the justice and expediency of the war. 
The Encyclopédistes were, in our author’s opinion, the most 
. , pernicious of the French philosophers. Their connection with 
f the King of Prussia, and the celebrated conspiracy to crush 
4 Infamée,—1i. e. the Christian religion) are well known to the 
readers of Barruel. Of those writers whose works tended to 
| 


promote the French revolution by their freedom of inquiry, all 
did not go so faras the Encyclopedistes. M. de C. though he 
Te does not severely censure Montesquieu, Rousseau, Mably, and 
’ Raynal, thinks that they wrote at an unlucky time—that the 
French nation grew “ dark with excessive light” and could not 
BA 7 make “a good use of the truth.” 

Rousseau and Montesquieu refused to join the Encyclopedists 
who were consequently their enemies. M. de C. shows that 


—— 


(ie Rousseau predicted the Revolution ; and he concludes that both 
ie Rousseau and Voltaire, had they lived to witness it, would have 
i | been determined Aristocrats. 
We have a series of observations on the state of morals which 
j preceded and introduced the French revolution. 
ny While the follies and imbecility of government exasperated the 


minds of the people, immorality had attained its highest pitch and 
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beean to attack social order in a frightful manner. The number of 
timarried men had increased in an immense proportion, and celi- 
bacy was become common, even among the lower classes of society. 
These isolated men, who were in consequence egotists, tried to fill 
up the chasm in their own lives by disturbing the families of others. 

Voe té the state in which the citizens seek their happiness beyond 
the bounds of morality, and the sweetest feelings of our nature ! If, 
on the one hand, the single people increased, those who were mar- 
ried had, on the other, adopted ideas at least as destructive to so- 
ciety. ‘The principle of having only a small number of children 
was almost generally received in the cities and towns of France; 
among some from distress, but among the greater number from 
bad morals. A father and mother were unwilling to sacrifice the 
comforts of life, in order to educate a numerous family; and this 
self love was clothed with the garb of philosophy. Why create 
unfortunate beings?” said some. Why beget beggars ?”? exclaim- 
ed others. I throw a veil over some secret motives of this depra- 
vity. I willsay nothing of the women, except that they are better 
than we are, and follow a natural weakness in being what we wish 
them to be. The fault is ours. 

If these morals affected society in general, they had a still greater 
influence on each individual member. ‘The man, who no longer 
found his happiness in the union of a family, and revolted at the 
tender name of father, accustomed himself to form a felicity inde- 
pendent of others. Cast out of the lap of nature by the manners of 
his age, he wrapped himself in hardened egotism, which destroyed 
virtue to its very root. ‘To complete his evils, after losing happi- 
ness in this world, the philosophic executioners deprived him of the 
hope of a better life. In this situation, finding himself alone amidst 
the universe, being devoured by an empty and solitary heart, which 
had never felt another heart beat against it, can we be astonished 
that the Frenchman was ready to embrace the first phantom which 
a new universe opened to him ? 

It will be said that it is absurd to represent the people of France 
as isolated and unhappy, that the population was numerous and 
florishing, &c. The latter remark, which appears to destroy my 
statement, is in fact a proof of it; for in the country morality still 
existed, and there population received no check; but it did else- 
where, and every one knows that the peasants were not instrumental 
towards the revolution. As to the second objection, the question 
is not what the nation appeared to be, but whatit really was. Those 
who see nothing in a state but carriages, large towns, troops, noise 
and bustle, have reason to think that France was happy ; but those 
who think that the great question of happiness is as near to nature 
as possible, that the more a man recedes from her the more he falls 
into misfortune, that he then wears a smile upon his face before the 
world, while his heart, in spite of fictitious pleasures, is agitated, 
sad and secretly consuming away—in this case, I say, it cannot be 
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denied that the general dissatisfaction with himself, which increases 
the secret uneasiness I have mentioned, and the disordered feeling, 
which every one carries with him, are not in any country the most 
proper state for a revolution among its inhabitants. 

It was, nevertheless, at this moment that the body politic, stained 
all over as it was with the blotches of corruption, fell into general 
dissolution through a race of men, who at once arose, and in a sort of 
vertigo sounded the resurrection of Sparta and Athens. At the 
same moment the cry of liberty was heard. Old supiter, suddenly 
awaking froma slumber of fifteen centuries in the dust of Olympus, 
was astonished to find himself at St. Genevieve. The head of the 
Parisian Clown was covered with the cap of the Lacedemonian 
citizen. All corrupted, all vicious as he was, the grand virtues of 
the Lacedemonian were forced upon the little Frenchman, and he 
was constrained to play the character of Pantaloon in the eyes of 
Europe, attired in this masquerade dress of Harlequin. 


In this essay, the author has confined himself to the ancient 
history of Greece. ‘The revolutions of Rome, he reserves for 
another volume. ‘The present comprehends a number of details 
relative to the enormities of the Jacobin party. From many, we 
select the following, as being the shortest : 


Atthe most violent period of Robespierre’s persecution, when the 
wives and sisters of the emigrants were thrown into dungeons, and 
in constant expectation of death, brigands were sent to them, or sol- 
diers of the interior army, who said, “ Female citizens, we are 
sorry to inform you that your fate is decided, and that you are to be 
guillotined to-morrow. But there is one way of saving your- 
selves,—marry us, &c.”” They then assailed their prisoners with 
the grossest proposals, and when itis considered that these execrable 
monsters were perhaps the men who had assassinated the husbands 
and brothers of these unfortunate women, the immorality and 
atrocity of insulting them, when now lying on the earth without food 
and clothing, and in the deepest distress both of body and mind, 
makes us shudder at the idea of the crimes which the human race 
is eapable of perpetrating. 

Two circumstances, which I had from an eye-witness, deserve 
to be recorded, and will excite the horror of mankind. This citi- 
zen was passing along the streets of Paris on the 2nd and 3rd of 
September ; he saw a little girl crying near a waggon full of dead 
bodies, among which that of her anne father fed been thrown. 
A monster in the national uniform, who was escorting this funeral 
procession, immediately thrust his bayonet into the body of the 
child, and (to use the energetic expression of the narrator) placed 
it, as quietly as if it had been a bottle of straw, on the pile of dead 
near its father. 

The second occurrence, which is perhaps still more horrible, deves 
lopes the character of that nation, over which it was attempted to 
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establish a republican government. ‘The same citizen met other 
funeral waggons, (i believe near St. Martin’s gate) and saw a group 
of females mounted among the dead bodies, trying, with hideous 
laughter, to gratify the most monstrous propensities. It is of no 
use to make reflections on such an occasion. I will only say that 
the witness of this execrable depravity of human nature, is an old 
officer, distinguished for his knowledge, his courage, and integrity. 

It is hardly possible to close this volume, under the impres- 
sion of the horrible scenes it describes, and to reflect on the his- 
tory of the author’s countrymen for the last quarter of a century, 
without repeating a remark ef Voltaire’s. 

« On ne peut gucres [en] lire IHistoire, sans concevoir de 
Yhorreur pour le genre humain.” Dictionnaire Philosophique. 


Art. XIl.—An Inquiry into the Present State of the Medical 
Profession, in England; containing an Abstractof all the Acts 
and Charters granted to Physicians, Surgeons, and Apotheca- 
ries, and a comparative view of the Profession in Scotland, 
Ireland, and on the Continent of Europe. Also, a compen- 
dious account of its State amongst the ancient Greeks and 
Romans : tending to illustrate the urgent necessity of Legisla- 
tive Interference, and the merits of the Bill about to be pre- 
sented to Parliament by the Apothecaries and Surgeon-Apo- 
thecaries of England and Wales. By Robert Masters Ker- 
rison. London, Longman. 1814. Pp. 96. Pr. 5s. 


‘ 

Ts Work has been written with a view to ameliorate the 
condition of the inferior classes of medical practitioners, who 
now act as Surgeon-Apothecaries, or Prescribing Apothecaries. 

In the two first Chapters, the author traces the Medical Pro- 
fession from its origin to the present time. The Surgeons were 
first recognized as a separate body, by an act in 17453 and in 
1800, they were established by the name of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London, 

At the end of the second Chapter, the author states that 
those who have taken the degree of Docror in Medicine, at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, are admitted as 
Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians in London, without 
further examination. This we are enabled to contradict from 
personal knowledge. Of the state of the Profession in the 
reign of Henry VIII, the author says: 


The Physicians at the period alluded to, were not numerous; 
they held a rank in society next below the younger branches of 
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noble families (still maintained in the annals of precedence at court); 
were highly esteemed and duly rewarded; for their practice was 
amongst the nobility and rich citizens. The poor and general 
community, not possessing the means of obtaining the advice of the 
learned, by giving an adequate remuneration, usually committed 
themselves to the management of those illiterate persons, who, in 
every country, and atall times, have had their traditionary nostrums 
of herbs and compounds, aud they must have frequently perished 
from the want of judicious aid, or have been de ‘stroyed by the 
temerity of mountebanks, and other dangerous pretenders; for the 
principal hospitals uow in London, and other cities of England, 
were not then in existence. 

in succeeding reigns, particularly during the pacific government 
of Queen Elizabeth, the ig Merme of commercial prosperity, and 
the increasing population of England, were conspicuous, causing a 
rapid augmentation of the widhite olneoes of community, and an 
improved coudition of the lower orders of people; and, in subse- 
quent reigns, the induence of these causes upon the physical power 
and moral faenities of woe-2 had evidently produced the effect of 
rendering it no longer possible for the Fellows of the Roval College 
of Physici ians and their Lice mtintes to prescribe for all who required 
assistuace. During this increase of general prosperity, the Physi- 
cians found a proportionate and sufiicient practice amongst the 
opulent, without reducing their fee, or expectations of remunera- 
tion, to the ability of the common people, who were obliged to re- 
sort to unqualified, or unauthorised persons for medical aid, and 
the Apothecaries were principally applied to, as those persons, who 
were likely to have obtaincd some knowledge of diseases, and a 
suitable app lieation of remedies, because the preparation of meii- 
cines from the prescriptions of Physicians, and the oceasional admi- 
nistration of them in the sick chamber, under their direction, con- 
stituted the duties of their occupation: from this period may be 
fairly dated the commencing practice of the Apothecary, as @ pre- 
scriber for those persons, who were unable to fee a physician. 

Another distinction afterwards arose, from the union of Sur- 
gery with Pharmacy: and at length Surgeon-Apothecaries 
constitute the most numerous class of general Practitioners in 
England and Wales. ‘The Profession consists of Physicians, 
Surgeon-Apothecaries, and prescribing Apothecaries. ‘The 
author observes— 


The knowledge of Medicine and Surgery, then, has become 
widely diffused. Individual excellence wi! il always exist in these, 
as in other sciences ; superiority will be obtained by quickness of 
perception, by steady and patient attention to-the subjects of obser- 
vation and the objects of research; but it is obvious, it must be 
conceded by impartial and unprejudiced persons, that every young 
man of moderate capacity, who had received a literary education, 
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served an apprenticeship toa respectable Apothecary, then dissected 
under a teacher of Anatomy, attended the various lectures in Lon- 
don upon the practice of Physic, Surgery, Chemistry, and sciences 
connected with medicine, frequented the wards ef an Hospital dur- 
ing at least twelve months, and afterwards passed an approved ex- 
amination before a board consisting of Physicians, Surgeons, and 
Apothecaries, (a tribunal net now in exislence, and which it is the 
prion pal vbjeet of the present association of Surgeon-Apothecaries 
to institute, under the sanction of Parliament,) would be compe- 
tent to discharge the mamfoid« duties: of a Sargeon-Apothecary, or 
general practitioner, with honor to himself and advantage to the 
public; and that he would be, in reality, a man of the same class 
es those who obtained the first charter of incorporation as Physicians 


under Henry Vill. designated as persons learned in the science of 


physic and the knowledge of surgery, ‘* as a special member and 
part of the same.” 

On the Continent, the Surgeon is generally a Barber; and 
the established ratio of payment is half the fee of the Phy- 
sician. In this country, however, the remuneration of the-Sur- 
geon, the Apothecary, and the Prescribing-Apothecary, is by 
them considered (not entirely without cause) as inadequate to 
their services. A bill has: been introduced into the House of 
Commons, but has been lost in consequence of the hostility, 
both seeret and avowed, of the College of Physicians, the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and the Society of Apothecaries. 

The inferior classes of Medical Practitioners are, moreover, 
frequently injured by the preference given to Chemists and 
Drugsists in making up prescriptions. Mr. K. points out the 
miscuiefs which frequently result from the ignorance, or ne- 
glect of that body of traders. It is also remarked— 


lt has been supposed and iatimated by some Apothecaries, that 
the Physicians and Hospital-Surgeons wish entirely to supersede the 
necessity of their occupation, by sending their prescriptions to the 
Chemist's shop, and reserving to themselves the total management, 
instead of the superintendence, of their patients; and, it is true, 
that a few of them are more than suspected of endeavouring to mul- 
tiply the frequency of their expensive visits, to make a trade of 
their profession, and, under cover of a false plea of the medicines 
being better, or more accurately compounded, or prepared in a 
peculiar manner, at some particular shop, that they do, occa- 
sionally, succeed in keeping away the Apothecary: but, these are, 
generally, men whose talents are so little, if at all, superior, to 
those of the educated Surgeon-Apothecary, that the real motives 
of such conduct may be found to be more personally interested, 
and, by substituting craft for wisdom, often, to arise from a fear 
that the patient may, perchance, exercise his own judgment, and 
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make a comparison, not to their advantage. The Author can safely 
assert, that he has never kuown Physicians and Surgeons of the 
first-rate talent resort to this practice, (although some have done so, 
who are in considerable estimation :) ‘These gentlemen retain the 
confidence of their patients, by a more secure and honorable tenure ; 
their eminent and conspicuous ability: they are deservedly paid ata 
high rate, and are, moreover, usually the most ready to lessen the 
weight of requisite attendance, by a liberal consideration of the 
situation of their patients, when not in affluent circumstances. 

Mr. Kerrison, to whom the Profession are under great 
obligations, wishes attention to be paid to the inconvenience 
attendant on the present mode of remuneration for Surgeon- 
Apothecaries and Apothecaries; who, in most cases, receive 
only the amount of the articles of medicine included in their 
bill. The new legislative enactment which they contemplate, 
runs thus ; 


Ist. That it shall not, in future, be lawful for any person, except 
those already in practice, to act as an Apothecary, Surgeon- 
Apothecary, oras a Practitioner in Midwifery, in any part of Eng- 
land or Wales, unless such person shall have been first examined, 
and received a certificate of his being duly qualified for such practice. 
Provided always, that no person shall be entitled to such examina- 
tion until he has attained the age of twenty-one years. 

2d. That no person, excepting such as are actually indented, or 
have commenced a Course of Medical Studies, at the time of pas- 
sing this Act, be admitted to an examination fora certificate to 
practise as an Apothecary, or Surgeon-Apothecary, unless he has 
served an apprenticeship of not less than five years to an Apothecary, 
or Surgeon-Apothecary, and shall produce other testimonials ef a 
sufficient Medical Education. 

3d. That no person be permitted to practise as an Apothecary, 
either alone or conjointly as a Surgeon-Apothecary, uuless he has 
been examined as to his knowledge of Medicine and Pharmacy, by 
a Board of Medical Practitioners, properly qualified, and legally 
authorized for that purpose, and likewise for the parposes of Exa- 
minations in Midwifery. 

4th. That no person acting, or having acted as full Surgeon or 
Apothecary in the Army or Navy, shall be liable to an examination, 
except as to his qualification in Midwifery. 

5th. That no person, in future, shall be allowed to practise Sur- 
gery alone, or conjointly with Pharmacy and Midwifery, until he 
shall have obtained a Diploma from the Royal College of Surgeons. 

6th. That no person, in future, act as an Assistant to an Apothecas 
or Surgeon-Apothecary, to compound and dispense Medicine, 
without passing an Examination in Pharmacy, unless he shall have 


served an Apprenticeship of five years to an Apothecary, or Surgeon- 
Apothecary. 
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7th. That no Female, in future, be allowed to practise Midwifery, 
without passing an Examination. 

Sth. That every Apprentice’s Indenture shall bear a stamp of 
twenty-five pounds. 

Oth. Vhat nothing herein contaised be considered as preventing 
Members of the Royal College of Physicians, or of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, or of the Society of Apothecaries of London, 
enjoving the same privileges and immunities in their severcs branches 
of the Profession, to which they are at present entitled. 
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Ant. XIN. The Physiognomical System of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim 3 founded on an Anatomical and Physiological 
Examination of the Nervous System in general, and of the 
Brain in particular; and indicating the Dispositions and 
Manifestations of the Mind. By J. G. SpurzHemm, M.D. 
Illustrated with 19 Copper-plates. London: Baldwin, 1815. 
pp. 572. 

Sketch of the New Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain and 
Nervous System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim 3 considered as 
comprehending a complete System of Zoonomy. With 
Observations on its tendency to the Improvement of Educa- 
tion, of Punishment, and of the ‘I'reatment of Insanity. By 
T. Forster, F.L.S. London: Law, 1815. 


A FEW years ago the discoveries of Dr. GAL, an Austrian 
physician, relative to the physiognomical expressions of the cha- 
racters of individuals indicated by the forms of their heads, 
attracted the attention of the physiologists of England. The 
facts related in the imperfect accounts which were brought 
over from Germany, were of a very interesting nature; and 
the report of the success of Dr. Gall in pronouncing on cha- 
racters, seemed to promise a great addition to our physiogno- 
mical knowledge: but these were then only in their infancy. 
The science of craniology, for so it came to be denominated, 
was in a few particulars very erroneous, and in many very im- 
perfect. By the continued labors, however, of its author, in 
conjunction with his colleague Dr. SpurzHEiM, it has since 
been brought nearer to perfection. Many erroneous views 
have, on a more minute investigation of nature, been aban- 
doned ; and many real discoveries made relative to the Brain, 
and to the special faculties of the mind which depend on its 
different parts. 

Like every novel system, the craniology of Dr. Gall was 
ridiculed by many persons when the first scattered and imper- 
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fect accounts of it reached England. But what then appeared 
very fanciful from the imperfect state of our knowledge of the 
functions of the brain, as well as from the bad nomenclature 
for the organs of the mind, first used by Dr. Gall, appears now 
to have acquired the character of scientific truth—from the 
judicious labors of Dr. Spurzheim, who has since lectured 
on the sybject in different parts of the world. Mr. Forster 
has taken up this subject, and given it considerable attention ; 
and though, like many other anatomists, he was very sceptical 
at first, seems at length to have been convinced of the truth of 
the science—by a laborious investigation of the facts on which 
it is founded. 

We shall, perhaps, convey to the reader a better idea of the 
nature and object of the system by the following extracts, than 
by any account we could give from our own personal acquaint- 
ance with the works before us. 

The first principle of this doctrine is, that all the faculties of the 
mind are innate, or in other words, that there are material condi- 
tions of all the different manifestations of the mind. 

Two objections have been mace to this assertion, namely, 1st. 
that it leads to Fatalism, and 2dly, that it is favorable to Material- 
ism. To which it must be replied, Ist. ‘That although we Lave 
material organs of the different faculties of the mind, yet this cir- 
cumstance does not make the proper actions of each organ neces- 
sary and irresistible. On the contrary, we admit an arrangement 
of certain orgavs, which gives Will, and that we can thereby con- 
trol our propensities and sentiments, for the attainment of a moral 
charaeter, and can direct our intellectual faculties in the acquire- 
ment of knowledge. ‘The objection therefore falls to the ground, 
which accuses our doctrine of supporting that of Fatalism. 2d. It 
4 \ may be replied, that though the organs ef the mind are material, 
hy we do not identify them with the mind; they are ouly the material 


conditions of the particular manifestations of the mind. Futile, 


| therefore, are the objections which impute to our doctrine the 


| charge of inculcating Materialism. 

it ‘The organs are active during the manifestation of the faculties ; 
j if but they must have a moving principle, which, I think, we may 
rationally call the mind. I regard the mind as always acting by 
i means of organs. It is therefore conscious by material conditions, 
but this is not making the mind material. Nature has adapted 

: organs fitted for the performance of all the functions of the mind, 
and these organs vary inv every animal, according to its particular 


| nature; and in every individual, according to its peculiarities of 
| character. 

: The above will convey to our readers some idea of the nature 
) 


of the system. The History of the Discoveries made by Gall, 
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forms also another very entertaining and curious part of the 
subject. 

‘The Author proceeds at p. 24, (Section III.) to describe the 
anatomical structure of the brain, according to the new disco- 
veries. It appears that, previous to Gall and Spurzheim, the 
true and minute structure of the brain and nerves was quite 
unknown; and that this circumstance arose from the clumsy 
manner in which former anatomists dissected the brain. This 
part of the subject being only of interest to professional readers, 
we shall P: iss it over. ‘Che new method of dissection has been 
exhibited, and has obtained the approbation of the most res- 
pectable anatomists of the British metropolis. 

As far as regards the physiology of the brain, this system 
differs app: arently from the opinion of the ancient physiologists 
only, in regarding the brain as a complication of the organs of 
the facultics of the mind, instead of being one simple organ. 

The Author then proceeds to describe the particular organs 


of the brain which are, as it were, the material instruments of 
the different faculties of the mind. 


Of the Propensities.—I. Organ of \mativene ss.—I]T. Organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness.—If. Organ of fuhabitiveness.—IV. Organ 
of Adhesiveness.—V. Organ of Cambetivesiesaalle Organ of 
Destructiveness.x— Vil. Organ of Ceustructiveness.—VIII, Organ 
of Covetiveness.—IX. Organ of Secretiveness. Of the Sentiments. 

-X. on of Haughtiness.— XL. Organ of Philapprobativeness.— 
KIL. Organ of Cautious ness. — ALLL. Organ of Benevolence. —XIV. 
Sioa of Veneration. —AV. Organ of Believingness.x— XVI. Organ 
of ideality. Organ of Mysterzingness.— XVII. Organ of Righte- 
ousness.—XVIIl. Organ of Determinativeness. Intellectual Fa- 
culties, or Gheist, or L'Esprit. Knowing Faculties.—XIX. Organ 
of Individuality.—XX. Organ of Form.—XXI. Organ of Size.— 
AX. Grgan of Weight.—XXILM. Organ of Colour.—XXIV. 
Organ of Space.x—XXV. Organ of Order.—XXVI. Organ of 
Time. -XXVIT. Organ of Number.—A XVIII. Organ of Tune.— 
XXILX. Organ of Cangua ge. ‘Lhe Reflecting Faculties. —XXX. 
Orean of Comparison. eK s XXII. Organ of Causality —XXXII, 
Orvan of Wit.—XXXIII. Organ of Imitativeness. 

It should be clearly understood that in speaking of the mate- 
rial organs of the faculties of the mind, the Authors by no means 
intend to consider the mind itself as materials ; they are merely 
the instruments the mind uses; just as the muscles are the in- 
struments of motion, or the heart of circulation. 


To convey to the reader an idea of the philosophical opinions 


respecting mind, we select the following from the account of 
the organ of individuality. 
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I must, however, edvert to the falsehood of a popular opinion 
concerning the functions of the five external senses. Many persons 
contend that by these alone we acquire our knowledge of the 
existence of external bodies. Various facts and observations have, 
however, established it as certain that this is not the real case. 
Some persons have contended that belief i in external existence is a 


simple act of the mind, by which we refer the impression on our 


organs of sense to bodies existing in the external world. ‘The cele- 
brated metaphysician Bishop Berkeley has, as it is well known, 
written a very ingenious treatise on this subject, by which he en- 
deavours to show that we have no proof of the existence of matter, 
by the sensation of its primary, any more than we have by the sen- 
sation of its secondary qualities. Mr. Fearne has of late, in a 
pamphlet in the Pamy hleteer, No. IX. given his opinion that it is 
by intellect and not by sensation that we have the eaternal percep- 
tion of bodies. 

We admit that the five senses do not produce belief iv the exist- 
ence of the external world. ‘They are only instruments adapted to 
receive the impressions of the qualities of external bodies, but our 
conception of ‘their individual existence is certainly another sort of 
function of the mind. But it is a function which depends likewise 
on material conditions. And we admit the organ of Individuality 
to be the organic apparatus which performs this function. This 
organ desires to know, and excites the activity of the organs of 
sense, receives their impressions, and individualises the object 
which communicates its qualities by means of the five senses and 
the other intellectual organs. [I was formerly inclined to regard 
the compatibility of single consciousness with the duplicity of the 
organs as depending on the organ of Individuality. There are 
some reasons for regarding the commissures of the brain to be the 
cause of single consciousness. It seems also possible that it may 
arise from the active state of the two hemispheres of the brain not 
taking place at once. I do not, however, believe this to be the 
case. I think that single consciousness is an effect either of the 
commissures, or Uiat if is produced by some other cause not yet 
known. Of late I have been rather inclined to the latter opinion. 
The reason which once induced me to regard Individuality as the 
cause of the single consciousness we had of objects was, that it 
appeared to me ‘that though the commissures might cause us to 
conceive as single, qualities of any object conceived by two cor- 
responding organs, one in either hemisphere, that nevertheless 
Individuality and not the commissures must be the cause of our 
attributing to single and individual objects, qualities impressed on 
different senses, and known by different organs. In short, there 
appeared to me to be some similarity in the function by which we 
individualised objects acting on double organs, and that by which 
we attributed to individual objects i impressions made not only on 
double but on different organs. 
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In Section VI. Mr. F. speaks of education as likely to be 
highly benefited by the new discoveries. We quote his words : 


One of the most important consequences of the establishment of 
these physiognomical rules will be its influence on the education of 
youth. Education may be divided into physical, or that which 
regards the bodily fabric; and moral, or that which appertains to 
the cultivation of the character. With regard to physical educa- 
tion, I must observe, that it is much neglected in general. The 
organs of the mind, like all other parts of the animal fabric, are 
nourished by the digestive processes, and often fall sick or strengthen 
with the rest of the body. Though there may be a few exceptions 
in certain specific diseases, yet in general the mens sana must ever 
be in corpore sano. ‘The greatest care should therefore be taken 
that young persons be temperate, and in the constant habits of 
exercise in the open air. I believe that one reason why geniuses 
who spring up from the common people, aud make their way into 
the literary and scientific world, so often exceed others in mental 
attainments, to be, because from their early habit of bodily activity 
the organs acquire a strong and active constitutional character. 

Moral education may be considered in a twofold ga 

That of exercising the intellectual faculties; and, 2. That of 
<a the moral character. ‘They both proceed on he suppo- 
sition that man has a will to control his propensities and other 
faculties; and that his will is influenced by motives. We admit a 
will regulated by motives; and deny that the propensities are 
necessary and incontrollable. As all the faculties of the mind have 
organs, it may be asked, what are the organs of the will!) The 
organ of Individuality, which knows things, and regards them in 
their individual capacity; the organ of Comparison, which com- 
pares them, and gives, therefore, a choice; and the organ of 
Causality, which perceives the relation of cause and effect, produce 
a will, observe, compare, and control the other faculties, and in- 
fluence the instruments of voluntary motion.’ I have called these 
three organs the Board of Control. When the organ of Righteous- 
ness is the dictator, and its dictates acquire supremacy in counsel- 
ling the will, a moral conscience is established. 


The Author then proceeds to speak of the passions by their 
common names, and in Sect. VIII. considers insanity as con- 
nected with peculiar organization. After a few observations on 
punishment, and on the influence of the atmosphere, &c. he 
concludes with a memoir on physical education. 

Mr. F.’s Sketch is adorned with an engraving, illustrative of 
the situation of the organs. It is copied, with some slight 
alterations, from the one prefixed to Dr. Spurzheim’s larger 
work. 
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‘ These organs know and compare, and therefore give the choice 
for the volition. 
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Arr. XIV. An Enquiry into the General Principles of Scrip- 
ture Interpretation, in eight Sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford in the year 1814, at the Lecture found- 
ed by the late Rev. John Bampton, M.D. Canon of Salis- 
bury. By Witzii1am Van Mivpert, D.D. Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity, Canon of Christchurch, and Preacher to the 
Honorable Society of Lincoln's Inn. Oxford, 1815. 


M ANKIND may be divided, with a view to their religious con- 
duct and opinions, into three classes—those who are in oppo- 
sition to the truths of Christianity; those who are more or less 
indifferent about those truths; and those who are subject toa 
kind of religious phrenzy, which betrays them into errors dan- 
gerous to themselves and to society, and involves them in ab- 
surdities which the ignorant attribute to the pure religion which 
they profess. Our chief concern is about the two last of these 
classes. : 

It is matter of regret that, at a time when the love of inves- 
tigation is so general, and the powers of the mind so well un- 
derstood, and so frequently brought into action on subjects the 
most difficult, some of the principles on which we ought to 
build our faith should be ill ascertained, and the true spirit of 
Christianity but partially felt, that zfidelity, indifference and 
enthusiasm should maintain so extensive a sway as they ob- 
viously do. ‘lo diminish the influence of these vices, no means 
can be devised more efficacious, than those that serve to make the 
Word, of Truth more generally known and better understood 
among mankind, and to render it elear to them that, in that 
Word no countenance is any where given to a lukewarm con- 
duct, no foundation laid for fanaticism ; but on the contrary, 
that Christians are everywhere exhorted to a diligent practice of 
the duties it enjoins, and that the grounds which enthusiasts 
pretend to have discovered in scripture for their absurd reveries 
exist not there, but only in their own imaginations. 

The dissemination of the Scriptures has become the laudable 
occupation of thousands in this island, who nobly devote their 
time and labor to the advancement of the spiritual improve- 
ment of the poor and ignorant throughout the world. We ap- 
plaud their motives, and wish success to their exertions. So 
well, indeed, do we think of their motives 7m general, that we 
can hardly bring ourselves to object (as some excellent men 
have done) to the busy and rather ostentatious character of their 
public proceedings: ‘their light shines before men” on some 
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occasions more than is expedient. As for our good wishes, they 
will be wanting in no case where we can discover, that their zeal 
2s accompanied with knowledge. 

If it be important that the Scriptures be universally read, it is 
of equal importance that they be universally understood. If we 
promote the dissemination of the Bible, without i increasing the 
knowledge of the Bible, without doing any thing effectual to- 
wards the understanding of those things which it is acknow- 
ledged are ** hard to be understood,’’ while they are capable of 
being wrested to very pernicious purposes ; it 1s possible that we 
may increase the prevalence of the evils we seek to extirpate, 
that we may propagate error as well as truth, and that a sense- 
less fanaticism may, through our misapplied zeal, still further 
usurp the place of practical and rational devotion. 

We do not call upon our pious countrymen to desist from 
their labors. We only desire that they would not confine their 
views to the mere dissemination of the Scriptures; but, at the 
same time, direct their attention to the advancement of sub- 
stantial, general knowledge, moral as well as religious. Now 
neither of these species of knowledge can be imparted solely by 
putting the Bible into the hands of the ignorant. ‘The object 
can be insured only by a good education on the one hand, and 
by a judicious choice of religious instructors on the other. 
Early knowledge is the best; but improvement is always season- 
able. . And it is evident, that the Scriptures cannot be cordially 
admired and uniformly obeyed, unless they be understood ; 
and that they cannot be sufliciently understood unless they be 
interpreted by men intimately acquainted with ancient lan- 
guages, or well elucidated and recommended, except by those 
whose eloquence is aided by a sense (in their hearers) of the 
superior opportunities of intellectual improvement which the 
have enjoyed, as well as by the consideration in which they are 
held in society. 

Entertaining these sentiments, we feel particular pleasure in 
having our attention called, by the work before us, to the exem- 
plary conduct of the late Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salis~ 
bury, who left by will all his lands and estates to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford for the purpose of founding a yearly lecture on 
certain specified subjects in divinity. ‘Ihe preachers upon this 
foundation are wisely limited to certain subjects in which, 
as Christians, we are all deeply interested. And that which the 
present preacher has selected, though not affording much scope 
for novelty, cannot fail of being very useful and interesting to 
all who seriously consider its importance. ‘The volume is upon 
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the subject of Scripture interpretation; and in it the Author 
proposes to determine the proper principles and rules by which 
such interpretation ought to be regulated and conducted, and af- 
terwards to enquire in what manner the Church to which he be- 
longs, has acted in that particular. 

From the high rank he occupies in one of our Universities, 
we had a right to expect something which should at least not 
derogate from the reputation of that learned body, at the same 
time that it tended to promote the great interests of religion: 
and after a careful perusal of the work, we cannot say that we 
have been disappointed. And here it may be permitted us to 
express the gratification it affords to behold the high and digni- 
fied character which, through the exertions of her members, 
our Church is enabled to sustain, notwithstanding the great and 
apparently increasing defection from her communion. We are 
proud to see her champions, though conscious of their strength, 
and always eager to vindicate her tenets from the aspersions of 
her adversaries; yet everywhere preserving that moderation 
which it has ever been her delight to inculcate, and her pride to 
practise. Against the many and violent attacks which have 
been made upon her doctrines and authority, what measures do 
they take ? Do we see them, like the advocates of the Church 
of Rome, shrinking from the attack, sheltering themselves be- 
hind a set of subtle and sophistical reasonings, and endeavour- 
ing to prove that she Aas not erred by openly declaring that she 
cannot err? Or do we see them like some fanatics justifying 
themselves on the ground of an infallibility of a different kind 
—pretending, in short, to a divine illumination which renders 
superfluous the exercise of reason, and places their opinions be- 
yond the reach of argument? Far otherwise: our divines, 
treading i in the footsteps of their predecessors at the Reforma- 
tion, constantly and steadily pursue a course equally remote 
from both of these. « To the law and the testimony” they ap- 
peal. ‘They call upor mankind to determine whether the claims 
and pretensions which their Church advances, and the tenets 
which she holds, have not their foundation in Holy Writ: and 
to enable them the better to decide the question, they themselves 
lead the way—calling upon her adversaries to follow them in a 
course of candid and critical investigation. Such conduct is 
worthy of them—worthy the great society to which they be- 
long. None of our readers need to be informed what the Uni- 


: = of Cambridge has done, and is still doing, to facilitate the 


study of the Bible ; and if any proof were wanting of the ex- 
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ertions of the sister University, the present work from the pen 
of its Regius Professor of Divinity, would furnish one. 

As members of the Church of England, we receive with sa- 
tisfaction the present work, and all of a similar nature, convinced 
that the Church can lose nothing by the keenest inquiry ; on the 
contrary, that her tenets will ie ays receive additional confirm- 
ation from being compared with the authority from which they 
profess to be derived. Nor can moderate and well-meaning 
dissenters be justly displeased at the use of such means for add- 
ing strength to our cause. We grant that they are entitled to 
the most perfect toleration, and to receive, at our hands, the ut- 
most regard for their opinions that a man can possibly feel for 
opinions which he conscientiously believes to be erroneous. But 
it is our duty to speak and write in favor of that which we deem 
Ww orthy of all praise ; and nodissenter can be offended at our 
claiming and exercising that right which he himself claims and 
exercises. 

The learned Professor begins with a few remarks upon the 
dissensions and divisions which have agitated the Church, from 
its earliest institution to the present time, notwithstanding the 
strong and urgent recommendations to unanimity and concord, 
with which the Sacred Writings abound. ‘Though sensible of 
the evils with which the abuse of controversy, rather than con- 
troversy itself, is attended, he maintains, that a large portion 
of good has resulted from the investigations to which these dis- 
sensions and divisions have given rise; and that the faith itself 
has received support and confirmation from the polemical trea- 
tises which these contests have provoked from her pious sup- 
porters. On this subject there is a passage containing some 
very excellent advice to controversialists, recommending a line 
of conduct, which, it is to be lamented, has not been uni- 
formly pursued Ly writers of this description. He reprobates 
that “ spurious kind of liberality, which would teach us to re- 
gard with equal complacency every diversity of religious opinion ;” 
and proves from the admonition in the text, “to exhort and 
to convince the gainsayers,” that controversy is often necessary. 
He then shows the necessity which exists, of adhering to some 
general principles of Scripture-Interpretation, as a means of 
making it effectual to the preservation of Christian truth and 
unity. 

To agree in the interpretation of scripture, there must be a con- 
currence Ip the gener il princi pole $s of inte rpretation. Some varie ty 
of opinion may indeed bé e xpected, notwithstanding such a general 
concurrence: but a variation so circumstanced can hardly involve 
an error, on either side, dangerous or incapable of adjustment. On 
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the other hand, a radical disagreement concerning these first princi- 
ples of the subject to be discussed, precludes the hope of bringing 
men to be “ perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment.” 

He makes the proper distinction between Scripture-Criticism, 
and Scripture-Interpretation ; and announces his intention to 
confine himself to the latter. He unfolds the plan of his work, 
and proposes to consider in the second Sermon, “ the moral 
qualifications requisite for a right apprehension of the sacred 
word.” In the discussion of this subject he institutes an inquiry 
into the cause of religious error, which, he shows, may be 
“ ascribed partly to human perverseness, and partly to the in- 
fluence of a spiritual adversary operating upon fallen man’s pre- 
disposition to evil.” That * the will of man is deeply con- 
cerned in every departure from the truth,” is a proposition 
which he proves to be contained in the text—« If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God ;” an observation, which, though immediately applied to 
the Jews, he shows to be generally applicable. ‘To demonstrate 
«¢ the connection of a right or wrong interpretation of Scripture 
with a good or evil disposition,” he very properly observes, 

‘That in the pursuit of every kind of knowledge, an earnest desire 
to obtain correct views of it, greatly facilitates the labor, and is 
necessary to ensure its success. And if this be true of other studies, 


"still more evidently is it so in that of revealed religion. It is a circum- 


stance which distinguishes this from every other study, that the 
knowledge it obtains is derived from the authority of an Instructor, 
whose wisdom is infallible, and whose will is above control. It is 
essential to the sincere enquirer, that he should enter upon the re- 
search with this consideration deeply engraven upon his mind, Such 
moral dispositions as are requisite in other pursuits, and especially 
that love of truth, which is the powerful stimulus to improvement 
of every kind, are doubtless indispensable also in the character of 
the sacred interpreter. But to complete that character, something 
more is also required. The Bible has pretensions exclusively its own. 
In his interpretation of it, the critic must ever bear in mind, that 
it is the work of sacred penmen, not of unassisted human powers ; 
therefore, not only an ordinary solicitude to avoid error, but also a 
readiness to submit, where the subject requires it, the understanding 
and the affections to what is propounded on such authority, become 
the duty of the theological student ; a duty, never to be uncondi- 
tionally exacted, where the composition is merely human, never to 
be on any pretence dispensed with, where it is confessedly Divine. 

In the justice of the sentiment expressed in this extract, the 
reader, we are persuaded, will acquiesce.—We are then 


cautioned against supposing, that those frequent declarations of 
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Scripture respecting the eficacy of moral qualifications, include 
any kind of promise of such supernatural aid as shall enable the 
enquirer to dispense with the exercise of his natural faculties. 
We are assured, however, that, though those qualifications will 
not be found an infallible guide to truth, they are a powerful 
preservative from error; and that to the want of them are to be 
attributed the infidelity of some, and the heresies of others. As 
an additional inducement to the cultivation of sound moral ha- 
bits, we are told— 

That the enquirer after religious truth, cultivating this genuine 
disposition to kuow and to do the will of God, may well confide in 
that communication of heavenly aid, which, if duly sought for, 
will not fail to be bestowed, as a blessing upon his endeavours, by 
him, who * giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth NOt” ——aee 
In whatever point of view we consider the subject, we shall find this 
position incontrovertibly established, that the willing and ingenuous 
mind, the free and unrestrained surrender of every thought and pur- 
pose, of every imagination and affection, to the all-perfect will of 
God, is the first principle of religious duty, the germ of every thing 
which is afterwards to expand and ripen into action, It ts that, 
which can alone produce the fruits of sound Christian knowledge ; 
and to which, when duly planted and watered by human industry, 
the Divine Benefactor will assuredly give the increase. 

The Sermon concludes with recommending caution in not 
being too hasty in imputing a want of moral qualifications on 
ordinary occasions to others, or too slow in suspecting a want 
of them in ourselves. 

In the third and fourth Sermons we are called to a consider- 
ation of this text of Scripture—“ If any man speak, let him 
speak as the oracles of God”—the meaning of which, accord- 
ing to the Professor’s explanation, is, 

Let him, both as to the Doctrine and the Interpretation, be care- 
ful to advance nothing contrary to those sacred oracles, nothing that 
may bring into competition with them authority of a different kind. 

The question then, which it is in the first place necessary to 
determine, is this: 

Whether there be any authority paramount, or even equi- 
valent to the Sacred Word, which, either as jointly connected 
with it, or as its judicial superior, may claim our unreserved obe- 
dience? If there be any such, the sincere inquirer after truth must 
submit to its pretensions. If there be not, to admit such pretensions 
is not only superfluous but dangerous; as derogation from the 
authority which possesses the rightful claim. 

And here, he observes, it will be found, 

That we have three distinct parties to contend with, all widely 
differing from each other, yet all asserting principles injurious to the 
just pre-eminence of scriptural authority. The first of these, the 
Papist, insists upon the necessity of an infallible Judge or Interpreter 
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of doctrine, in the person of some visible Head of the Church, from 
whom there shall be no appeal. The second, comprising various 
sects, contends, that every doctrine of Holy Writ must bend to the 
decision of human reason as the supreme judge in matters of Faith. 
The third, a multifarious order of Interpreters, gives supreme sway 
to a supposed inward light, or immediate communication from the 
Holy Spirit, supplementary to Scripture, and infallible as well as 
irresistible in its operations, 

Our limits will not permit us to follow the author through the 
very powerful arguments which he brings to disprove the pre- 
tensions of the Church of Rome to infallibility ; and the autho- 
rity of unwritten traditions. The far greater part of our readers 

need not to be convinced that those pretensions have no found- 
~ ation whatever, either in the Bible or in reason. All that was 
requisite to put at rest a question of this nature, was accom- 
plished long ago; and were it not that certain recent events 
have communicated to this subject an interest and importance 
which it had long ceased to possess, it might now have been 
passed by in silence. Neither will it be necessary on the second 
topic, to say more than that we completely agree with the 
author in his condemnation of those, who * look upon it as a 
noble and glorious task, to bring the doctrines of celestial 
wisdom into a certain subjection to the precepts of their philoso- 
phy, and to make deep and profound researches into the inti- 
mate and hidden nature of those truths, which the Divine Sa- 
viour had delivered to his disciples.” It is surely the height, of 
absurdity to make reason the judge of things placed so com- 
pletely beyond the reach of reason, that, as our author justly 
remarks, *¢they can be received only upon the credit of the 
Sacred Oracles, being to our apprehensions incapable of any 
thing resembling a scientific demonstration :” nor are we more 
inclined to admit the assertions of those, who maintain that 
reason is of no avail in the interpretation of divine truth, and 
assert the necessity of a miraculous heavenly illumination. The 
first of these errors would lead us into Socinianism and infidel- 
ity; the second into religious absurdity and fanaticism. ‘The 
proper province of reason, with respect to Scripture-Interpreta- 
tion, is easily ascertained; and let us not endeavour to extend it 
further than it can or ought to be extended; nor, on the other 
hand, let us deny it that influence to which it has a just claim. 
We shall make a short extract from this very excellent discourse, 
conveying a cautien which deserves to be had in remembrance. 

With reference to the errors we have now been considering, let us 
remember that there are lights which dazzle and mislead ; which 

bliud the judgment instead of showing objects in their true shades 
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and colors. ‘“ Take heed,” therefure,—— it is the emphatical warn- 
ing of the Redeemer himself; “ ‘lake heed that the light which is in 
thee be not darkness !” 

After having exposed the erroneous opinions of others upon 
these subjects, the author, in his fourth sermon, proceeds to 
enquire what is the true opinion ; that is to say, “ what defe- 
rence is justly due to Church authority, to human reason, and 
to the ordinary assistance of the Holy Spirit.” He settles with 
precision the degree of obedience, with respect to articles of 
Faith, which the Church may lawfully exact from her members. 


The Papist looks to one visible Head of the whole Christian 
Church, the universal arbiter of religious controversies, infallible in 
his decisions, and from whom there is no appeal. The Protestant 
acknowledges no such universal Head, nor deems the Church itself, 
acting even by its legitimate rulers, to be either gifted with infalli- 
bility, or vested with such authority as may annul the right of its 
individual members to appeal to Scripture itself. The Church, he 
contends, has no lawful power to enjoin any doctrine or observance 
militating against the written Word. And the reason is this: that 
the authority of the Church being derived from Scripture, as the 
charter by virtue of which it governs, 1t cannot with impunity violate 
the charter itself. [tis the constituted Guardian of the truth, and 
may do whatever the Scripture enjoins or permits, for the govern- 
ment and edification of the body at large; though it cannot originate, 
as of its own right, doctrines or duties really necessary to salvation. 

He then goes on to determine the deference due to the 
writings of the primitive Fathers of the Church, and the use 
and value of ecclesiastical antiquity ; and in the conclusion to 
which he comes, he appears to have avoided alike the error of 
those who ascribe too much weight to the decision of those 
ancient worthies, and of those who ascribe to them too little. 


We do not claim for them any infallibility, any commission to 
miuke further revelations of the divine will, or any absolute authority 
as Scripture-interpreters. The appeal still lies from them, as from 
a!l other religious instructors, to that Word itself, which was no less 
their rule of faith than it is ours: and the highest degree of dete- 
rence that can be due to them, may be paid without any infringe- 
ment of that inviolable maxim, ‘ If any man speak, let him speak 
as the oracle of God.” 

We cannot dwell upon the other two heads of this discourse. 
Our space permits us only to say that the limits imposed to the 
excursions of our natural reason, appear to us very correctly 
defined; and that the extent of the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, upon which, in furtherance of our own efforts, we ma 


rely, is marked out so as to agree with the declarations of 
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Scripture, and the expositions of our most approved Divines. 
In the following passage a very proper distinction seems to be 
made between “ the Fanatic and the sober-minded Christian,” 
in regard to spiritual assistance. 


The former presumes upon the aid of the Spirit, to the neglect of 
human acquirements : the latter avails himself of both. The former 
despises the natural gifts of which he is in possession; expecting 
preternatural gifts of which he has no reasonable assurance: the 
latter diligently cultivates every talent bestowed upon him, relying, 
at the same time, for help from above to perfect his endeavours. 
For this blessing on his iabors, he confidently trusts in God; know- 
ing that “ whosoever thus believeth in Him shall not be ashafhed.” 


In the fifth Sermon we are directed to employ “ a judicious 
distribution or arrangement of the subject matter of Holy Writ, 
such an analysis of its component parts, as may enable the 
reader to judge of their respective purposes, and their connexion 
with the general design.” Of this branch of his subject, the 
Professor makes four divisions, by the examination of which he 
proposes to illustrate its importance. 

First, The general distinction between what is properly funda- 
mental in Scripture truth, and what is not so; Secondly, the specific 
distinctions to be observed in the several dispensations of. revealed 
religion, by which, at different periods, the Almighty saw fit to com- 
municate his will to mankind; Thirdly, the variety of subject-matter 
contained in the Sacred Writings, and connected with these particular 
dispensations; Fourthly, the immediate occasions and purposes, 
whether general or special, for which certain books or portions of 
Holy Writ appear to have becn composed. 

The enquiry into what is properly fundamental in Scripture 
truth, and what is not so, is one of great importance, though from 
the very nature of it, the writer can hardly expect the general 
concurrence of his readers. He who on sucha question desires 
universal approbation, must contemplate nothing that has ever 
been the subject of controversy. In considering the - second 
division, he supposes two great covenants, one before the fall, 
the other after it. ‘To these he refers all those divine transac- 
tions with mankind, which he arranges, as they occur in Holy 
Writ, under the Paradisaical, the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, and 
the Christian dispensations. 


Hence, [he says,] we shall readily perceive both the specific and 
the general characters of these dispensations. We shall perceive 
that the Paradisaical stands alone, comprehending the first general 
covenant with Man, and applicable only to that state of innocence 
and perfection in which he was at first created. We shall perceive 
also, that the Gospel, the second general covenant made with Man, 
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did not commence at the time of our Lord’s actual appearance upon 
earth, but was, in effect, coeval with the fall; having its begioning 
in the promise made to our first parents, that “ the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head.”? The Patriarchal religion therefore 
was that of the Gospel, in promise or expectation. The Mosaic was 
that of the Gospel, in type and prophecy. The Christian was the 
completion of both. 

In the consideration of the third point, he takes a view of the 
ancient and well known division of the Scriptures, and then 
briefly lays down the method to be observed in the interpreta- 
tion of the different books, with reference to the particular subs 
ject and character of each, and mentions the knowledge and 
attainments required in the interpreter.—In the fourth division 
he brings many strong arguments to prove the necessity of ate 
tending to the particular circumstances, under which different 
books appear to have been written, in order to obtain a right 
understanding of them; and also to prove that the necessity of 
attending to these particulars does not detract from their uni-« 
versally beneficial tendency. He extends the rule to the moral 
precepts and prohibitions in the Bible, as well as to the doctrinal 
points; and exposes the errors and absurdities into which de- 
vout men have often been led by neglecting to attend to it. The 
discourse concludes with another recommendation of those 
qualities of the heart, which, when united with the requisite 
mental abilities, he represents as the best—indeed the only 
effectual preservative from error in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. 

We have now followed the learned author through the argue 
ments which he adduces to shew the necessity of a careful analy- 
sis of Scripture ; and are come to that part of the work where he 
considers the counterpart of the subject, ¢ that of combining its 
respective portions into a systematic form.’ In reducing the truths 
contained in the sacred writings into a system of Divinity, it is 
recommended to us to interpret Scripture by{Scripture—by faith- 
fully comparing together whatever the word of God has made 
known to us, concerning things above the reach of our natural fas 
culties ; or, as it is expressed in the text, by oe spiritual 
things with spiritual.” This he represents to be the meaning of 
that principle of Scripture-Interpretation, of which the works of 
our theological writers are so full, and which is called the Ana 
logy of Faith. In order to make this rule applicab's to every pars 
ticular case, he makes three divisions of it, all of which he sup- 
poses to be comprehended in the Apostle’s admonition. 

First, the verbal analogy of Scripture, or the cellation of parallel 
texts illustrative of its characteristic diction and phraseology. Se- 
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condly, the Historical analogy, or the collation of parallel events and 
circumstances, for the elucidation of tacis. ‘Thirdly, the Doctrinal 
analogy, or collation of parallel instructions relative to matters of baith 


and practice. 

The first two of these analogies are necessary to be attended 
to, if we would get a riglit understanding of any author. And 
when we consider that the inspired writings abound in precepts 
and prohibitions, promises and threatenings, to which we are 
bound to attend, as we value our lasting happiness ; no one, who 
believes in their divine original, will deny that it is of the first 
importance to obtain a clear conception of that part at least of 
their contents. But, from the imperfection of language, the 
nature of the subject, and other reasons easily assigned, there are 
many things in Scripture, not only « hard to be understood,” 
but apparent contradictions ; although, if the Scriptures be in- 
deed the work of inspiration, it is impossible that these contra- 
dictions should be real. It is therefore the business of the theo- 
logician, to endeavour so to explain the. words of Holy Writ, that 
these difficulties and contradicttons may be made to disappear ; 


and to take care that there be nothing in his exposition of | 


the sense of any one passage, which shall not agree with the sense 
of every other. This is, or evidently should be, the object of that 
rule of interpretation, called the analogy of the Faith. But as the 
abuse of this rule has given rise to some errors, and confirmation 
to others, even in such a degree as to induce an eminent Scrip- 
ture critic to discard it entirely from among the rules by which 
he proposed to be governed in the work of interpretation, it may 
be worth while to examine it a little. Before we can decide upon 
the merits of the rule, we ought to understand the meaning of it. 
If it enjoin us only to be careful not to interrupt and disturb by 
our exposition the harmony and agreement which we cannot but 
suppose to subsist between the parts of an inspired book ; it is 
no more than his own reason would suggest to any candid inter- 
preter—nay, it is expressly contained in the 20th article of our 
church, where it is said—*It is not lawful to expound one 
place of scripture, so that it be repugnant to another.” 

But if it be allowed to include an injunction or 4 permission to 
every interpreter, so to explain every passage of Scripture, that it 
may not be contrary to his own particular creed, or, in other 
words, if, by the Faith, we mean, the opinions of that church or 
sect to which each interpreter belongs, that would be to set up 
another rule of Faith besides the Bible, and would lead to endless 

_ Contradictions and absurdities. 

There is no doubt but that the abuse of this rule has been the 

cause of much mischief, both among Papists and Protestants. 
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Writers of each denomination have given us ample cause to sus- 
pect them of adhering to the latter definition of the phrase : in- 
deed the Papists openly avow it. 

This, however, by no means weakens the force of those argu- 
ments which are brought in favor of the genuine dnalogy of the 
Faith, by the application of which so much good has been 
effected. In order, then, to guard against the errors into which 
the abuse of the rule will infallibly lead us, it is necessary only 
that it be properly defined, and that the interpreter conscienti- 
ously and steadily employ it according tothe definition. 

This the author, with whom we are now concerned, seems to 
have done. We have seen how he defines the rule, and he makes 
a fair application of it to a few examples designed to illustrate its 
utility and importance. ‘The cautions, with respect to the mode 
of applying this rule, with which he concludes this discourse, 
are worthy of attention ; for no rule can be more liable to abuse 
than this, and none has been more abused. 

The Seventh Sermon relates to the Figurative and Mystical 
Interpretation of Scripture, and this branch of the subject is 
treated in a very able and perspicuous manner. It is of great 
importance to the prevention of error to determine how far this 
species of Interpretation may properly be extended. The 
rules Dr. Mildert lays down seem to allow a greater licence than 
usual to the mystical interpreter. He says ¢¢ if with respect to 
the general intent and meaning of the whole passage, what is 
literally applicable to one event in Sacred History be so clearly 
applicable, in its figurative sense, to some other event of subse- 
quent date, that the coincidence cannot be overlooked, the 
Spiritual or Mystical interpretation may be adopted.” 

In the lectures of the Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, much less liberty is allowed. In answer to the question 


By what means shall we determine, in any given instance, that what 
is alledged as a type was really designed tor a type? 


This eminent Theologician observes that, 


The only possible means of knowing, that two distant, though similar 
historic facts, were so connected in the general scheme of Divine Pro- 
vidence, that the one was destgned to preiigure the other, is the autho- 
rity of that work in which the scheme of Divine Providence is unfold. 
ed. Destitute of that authority, we may confound a resemblance, 
subsequently observed, with a resemblance pre-ordained, we may mise 
take a comparison founded on a mere acctdental parity of circume- 
stances, for a comparison, founded on @ necessary and inherent con- 
nexion. ‘There is no other rule, therefore, by which we can distine 
guish a real from a pretended type, than that of Scripture itself. ‘There 
are no other possible means, by which we can know that a previous de- 
sign, and a pre-ordained connexion existed. 
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In the remaining part of this discourse, the author has ex- 

the errors occasioned by the misapplication, or abuse, of 

this kind of interpretation ; and also those which arise from 

carrying it to excess; with all those strong and convincing 

arguments, which a complete knowledge of the subject, and a 
deep sense of its importance could suggest. 

We are arrived at that discourse which concludes the series, 
and in which he undertakes to prove that the church, emphatically 
so called, the English church, episcopally constituted, has, from 
the beginning, proved itself to be ¢ that « church of the living 
God” which the Apostle calls « the pillar and ground of the 
truth.” We are prevented by the limits to which we are confined, 
from entering into the arguments he adduces to demonstrate, that, 
to the church we are indebted for the preservation of Christianity 
—perhaps even of the name of Christianity, among us; and 
that, though errors and abuses have found their way into it, none 
of the leading—the essential doctrines of our religion, have been 
openly opposed or renounced by the Church, even in the worst 
of times. He maintains that, in their creeds and confessions of 
faith, the members of it have always opposed those aberrations 
from the truth which hada tendency to shake the foundations 
of Christianity, and striven to check the growth of heresy and 
infidelity, whatever forms they assumed. The subject is then 
brought to a conclusion by an enquiry into the ‘ obligations we 
owe toour Church, more especially with reference to the prin- 
ciples which it has been the object of this series of discourses to 
elucidate.” ‘This inquiry is conducted with the same ability, and 
moderation, which distinguish the rest of the work, and which, 
though they may not serve to convince of their error those whose 
Opinions are at variance with the writer’s, will at least give them 
a more exalted idea of that establishment which he supports and 
defends. 

Upon the whole, we do not hesitate to pronounce that the 
work we have been examining, does great honor to the talents 
and erudition of its author; and that it will fix him amon 
theologicians of the highest order. For ¢ Masters in Israel,’ he 
modestly says, it was not intended ; but it is well calculated for 
masters in any place, or of any denomination. His readers will 
consider the nature of the audience to whom these Sermons 
were addressed—that they were principally the younger memb- 
ers of an University. It was not, neither ought it to have been 
his object, to produce any thing surprising from its novelty. 
-—We do not propose to institute a comparison of the merits of 
this work, with those of other works of a similarkind. And should 
any one feel disposed to compare it with the admirable Divinity 
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Lectures of Dr. Marsh, he must bear in mind, that the plans 
of the two works are dissimilar; and that certain bounds have 
been set to the excursions of the Bampton Lecturer, which were 
not prescribed to his distinguished fellow-laborer. 

The work is accompanied with copious notes, containing 
selections from the writings of the most eminent authors on the 
subjects discussed. 


HMiiscellanea, 


ON EPITAPHS. 


Twat it was customary from the beginning to bury the dead, 
is evident from the sacred accounts of the Patriarchs, and both 
decency and respect for the defunct authorise the usage. But 
it is a matter of doubt, whether Epitaphs or Inscriptions were 
introduced in the days of those pious characters. Fields were 
then purchased for sepulchres ; Abraham bought the field of 
Machpelah, where he and his wife Sarah were buried ; and after- 
wards Isaac and his wife Rebekah, and Jacob with his wife 
Leah. In Egypt the bodies were embalmed, and forty days 
allotted for the purpose. ‘There is, indeed, much reason to 
think, from the different accounts we have of sons and husbands 
occasionally visiting the graves of their fathers and wives, 
(which of course must have been identified by some particular 
mark,) that monuments were adopted at a very early period, 
We read that Jacob set a pillar on the grave of Rachel, the wife 
whom he loved best. 

As the word Epitaph is derived from the Greek, (signifyin 
upon a tomb) and Inscription from the Latin, the Greeks an 
Romans were probably the inventors of Epitaphs. ‘The latter 
frequently exercised their wit upon those occasions, which was 
sometimes blended with obscurity—“ Est, Est— quod nimium 
Est; Dominus mortuus est.” No scholar could possibly trans- 
late this sentence without he knew the following story :—-When 
the wine was deemed fit for the master’s use, the servant marked 
it with the verb “ Est,” (it is good).—On tasting the wine, and 
finding that it was admirable, the enraptured servant made a 
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repetition of the word—Est! Est! (It is J It is!) The master 
equally delighted, drank too freely of the wine, which occasion- 
ed his death. The translation of course is—Est, Esr—because 
there was an Est too much, the gentleman died. 

In the churches and church-yards of this United Kingdom, 
we find many of the Epitaphs in the Latin language. Some of 
these might probably be exact copies of what the Romans, 
when they were converted to Christianity, had composed. 
Modern Epitaphs generally consist of jime-written verses, not 
well- written, as it is necessary thus to distinguish the bombastic 
and the melodious. How many amiable characters, philanthro- 
pists and patriots, may we meet within a country church-yard, 
who, though recently deceased, would never have been known 
to the reader, had not the tomb-stones declared them as such ! 
What ostentation and absurdity in those posthumous encomiums 
representing the present times as the Golden Age! ‘The ge- 
neral cant of monumental praise is—an affectionate father— 
a tender husband—and a sincere friend. Are these virtues 
then so rare, so extraordinary, as to render it absolutely neces- 
sary to record them over the mouldering remains of the father 
di edd? The works of a man alone immortalize his me- 
mory.—No Epitaph, though written by a Pope, can confer on 
the Philanthropist so lasting an eulogy as the asylums for the 
unfortunate, which his benevolence provides ; the former, not- 
withstanding its melody, is, as Hamlet says, “ Words—words— 
words!” but the latter is, « Demonstration strong as proof 
from Holy Writ.” 

It cannot be supposed that an Epitaph writer adheres to truth 
—he takes pains to enumerate all the virtues of the deceased, 
but thinks it proper that his vices should be buried with him ! 
Now, if his real vices, instead of his pretended virtues, were 
candidly and impartially recorded, then the admonitory tomb- 
stone, which could not possibly affect the dust it covered, might 
be of essential service to the living. ‘The mention of a faithless 
husband or wife—or base seducer—an unnatural father or 
child—or a false friend, would be an excellent memento mori 
to readers of similar characters. ‘These secrets are not to be 
found in modern Epitaphs; they are left to be revealed by the 
RECORDING ANGEL. ‘The tomb-stones of the present da 
abound with conjugal fidelity, parental affection, filial piety, 
and universal benevolence ! Such instances of human vanity are 
not to be met with in ancient Epitaphs: before the Reforma- 
tion, the tomb-stones acknowledged, that underneath were de- 
posited the remains of wretched sinners, and solicited the prayers 
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of the reader—* Orate pro animé miserrimi peccatoris.” Hue 
mility, and not ostentation, was the characteristic of that day, as 
appears from the following Latin-English old Epitaph, which 
probably suggested to O’Keeffe the amo amas of Linco: 

« Hic jacet Tom Shorthose, 

Sine cap, sine sheets, sine riches ; 

Qui vixit sine gown, 

Sine cloak, sine shirt, sine breeches.”’ 

Effusions of a similar tendency may be still seen in our 
church-yards. The writer’s curiosity was once attracted by four 
lines, scarcely legible, which were rudely cut upon a piece of 
timber, that seemed bowing to the dust whereof it was treat- 
ing. After much labor, not ill bestowed, as it was effectual, 
the following couplets were made out : 

«© |’ve been a Pauper upon Earth— 

Been always begging since my birth ; 

So mend-I-cant, but hope t’ inherit 

The joys made for the Poor in Spirit !” 
[t was evident why an humble piece of wood, instead of 
marble, bore this mendicant’s inscription—but what of that ? 
This poor Lazarus may rise from his modest bed of clay to a 
glorious inheritance, sooner than all the Diveses in the same 
place, whose monuments were piles of Pride and Ostentation ! 

We may still in our church-yards discover the remains of 
common sense. ‘The following expressive line, probably ins 
vented by the Romans, must strike every reader of sensibility—e 
‘ Hodie mihi, cras tibi”—* ‘To-day for me, to-morrow for 
thee.” The writer candidly acknowledges he was more affected 
by this line, than by the elegiac verses of a neighbouring tomb- 
stone—burlesque in truth, for he was desired to join the marble 
in weeping. The sympathetic stone was indeed wet, but the tears 
were dew-drops from Heaven. ‘These productions frequently 
set criticism at defiance—grammar is often violated. Near the 
communion-table of Christ’s Church, by the excellent institu- 
tion of which so many eminent scholars have been produced, is 
the following barbarous expression—* Here dies the remains,” 
&e. 

Monumental praise is indeed due to departed genius and 
virtue. ‘The hero who, like Netson, falls in his country’s 
service, demands this last tribute from a grateful nation. The 
best Epitaphs for authors are quotations from their own works : 
who could have produced a better for Shakespeare, than the 
happily chosen one from his own play of the Tempest? The 

late John Palmer was highly deserving of the last words he 
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uttered on the stage, in the Stranger—‘ There is another and 
a better world.” And the late Irish poet-laureat might have 
. had an Epitaph from his own Tragedy of the Count of Nar- 
bonne : 


“« Nature’s common frailties set aside, 
I’ll meet my audit boldly.” ° | 
A tax upon all Epitaphs written by partial friends, would 
doubtless have been more satisfactory to the public than the 
additional tax upon newspapers. It has been argued in favor of 
the latter measure, that the proprietors of diurnal prints, have 
gained considerable emolument in consequence of the interest- 
‘ ing events of the last twenty years; and as the future events are 
likely to be equally interesting, the additional tax can be no 
object to the public, and therefore the proprietors can be no 
losers. It is to be hoped, that war and slaughter may not 
ai continue another twenty years ; but if continued, we cannot see 
if why the public should pay dearer for their future information, 


J than they have paid for their past. ‘The reader will pardon this 
Se digression, when he finds the introduction of newspapers, in 
a some degree, allusive to the subject in question. Characters are r 
ily frequently misrepresented by Epitaphs—so they are by news- 
4 papers. The dead are falsely panegyrised by the former; the 
edd living are sometimes represented as dead by the latter—How 


: fi often has Bonaparte been killed by the editors of newspapers ? 


His gallant antagonist, Wellington, has been assassinated in the 
same sources of information. A Sunday paper gave us a recent 
if instance of premature death—Mr.Kemble, it was said, died 
( precisely at half past six o’clock in the evening. This gentle- 
. man, however, lives, and it is to be hoped, that we may yet see 
him die on the stage, in the character of Coriolanus, at half past : 
| nine o'clock. 
i | The tax which the writer has proposed on Epitaphs, should 
be so much on every letter, cut on a tomb-stone, and double the 
money on every revival. A couplet would then often suppl 
iN the place of an elegy, and perhaps a common hic yacet, wi 
| name, age, &c. serve instead of a tedious panegyric. Let Man, ¢ 
while living, endeavour to erect his own monument by his 
_& works, that when dead, he may have a claim to those expressive 
words, which so eloquently declare the merits of that great 
architect, Sir Christopher Wren— 
“¢ ‘Si monumentum requirts, 
j “© Circumspice.” —— 
If that a monument you seek— 
Look round—my edifices speak. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN SKULL. 


Dx. Gall, and Dr. Spurzheim as his continuator, have given to 
the world a fund of entertainment in their book on Crantology. 
We have been tempted to peruse that celebrated work, not 
however as physiologists, or ds anatomists; but as admirers of 
the science of Physiognomy, for their profound skill in which, 
both the one and the other have long been greatly and justly 
renowned. 

Most people admit that a human being consists of body and 
mind. About the manner of existence and residence of the one, 
except in the case of downright vagrants, mankind do not now 
dispute—the potice magistrates and the writers on the history of 
civil society having settled that point. But about the essence and 
position of the other, we all have doubts and sometimes make 
anxious inquiries ; none of the metaphysicians, from Locke down 
to Stewart, having been able to satisfy us. In one or two parti- 
culars, however, we all agree ; that there is a mind, and that its 
operations are much affected by the state of the brain. Now 
another fact, as to which mankind are rarely sceptical, is this, 
that the brain is deposited in the skull ; and, we may add, that 
in proportion as it is more or less commodiously lodged, its 
agency contributes more or less to strength and vigor of intellect. 
In short, a well-formed cranium is to the brain, what a well- 
built house is to its inhabitant. Now for the purpose of satisfying 
themselves and others, anatomists and physiologists have turned 
their attention tothe position as well as the capacity of the cranium; 
and hence we cannot enter the apartment of almost any virtuoso, 
without being charmed with along row—sometimes a magni- 
ficent vista, of well-scraped skulls, rising in regular gradation 
from that of the ape or jack-ass—up to that of the Lord of the 
creation himself. Ovid has described very happily, the grovelling 
position of the one ; and the upright, sublime attitude of the other. 
But it is the size of the cranium that now principally concerns 
us; and on this we are to observe, that Dr. Spurzheim does not 
merely require, as all his predecessors have done, that the head 
be large, and that it be more remarkable for its extension fore 
and aft, than for its depth ; but that it be formed so as to ex- 
hibit certain defined protuberances—on certain fixed places. 
For the sake of making the matter intelligible, one might state 
that the physiologists of the German school, do not, like the 
German sovereigns, desire to have their dominions nicely round- 
ed; but rather, for the sake of a freer traffic with neighbours, 
strongly marked by a variety of capes and headlands. Dr. 
Spurzheim’s mental diagnosis is neither more nor less than 
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those eminences on the cranium to which we have alluded. 
The knowledge of them, as signs of intellectual powers of a 
distinctive kind, is easily acquired; nor is a student of much 
discernment likely, at any time, to mistake an ordinary bump 
for one. of them—with such exactness is their locality fixed by 
the professor, | 


Our remarks shall be few and brief.—-It is obvious that, ac- 


cording to the new system, the signs of a superior understanding 


are all external; and that the criterions by which pneumatologists 
and cranioynomists judge, are very different. The task of the 
former was abstruse and difficult : that of the latter is apparent 
at first sight—except in the two cases of those who wear wigs, 
and those who appear in cavendishes. ‘The number of persons 
of both these descriptions have increased wonderfully within 
the last twelve months—an irrefragable proof, in our opinion, 
of the prevailing power of Dr. Spurzheim’s ingenious theory. 
The crania of the crops of latter times, have been found, in many 
instances, to discover so much absolute flatness, that the close 
crop has been almost universally abandoned for the umbrageous 
cavendish: and should this charitable covering of so many defects 
by and by fall into disuse, we venture to predict, that the wig, 
which has from time immemorial been the accompaniment of 
distinguished greatness in every department of knowledge, will 
again be in high vogue among persons of all ages and sexes. 
We really cannot conceive a surer test of conscious superiority 
in any man, who can afford to purchase an artificial covering 
for his head, than his now venturing to appear in any learned 
Society with a bald pate. - 

But even to the wisest of men, if they have not patiently studied 
craniology—we earnestly recommend a careful perusal of Dr. 
Spurzheim’s thirty-three categories, which will lead to a thorough 
knowledge of the signs, the causes and the consequences of 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Inhabitiveness, Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness (O for a peep at Napoleon’s cranium,) 


Covetiveness, Secretiveness, Philapprobativeness, Mysterizing- 
ness and so forth. 
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‘Wuen the allies recollect, that the bad faith of the enemy has 
been the cause of the war; that the happiness of Europe de- 
pends on their being successful; and that there is no human 
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power capable of preventing their success; they can look back 
to the commencement of the struggle with self-approbation, and 
forward to its issue with anticipations of joyful congratulation. 
At no time for the last three months, have we thought it requisite 
to ask why surrounding nations should take up arms against 
France : Napoleon was there, and that was enough. And now 
that suitable preparations have been made, much expense in- 
curred, and an extraordinary measure of glory acquired; we 
should lament seeing the sword sheathed on any conditions but 
those of the disturbers being effectually deprived of every means 
of doing mischief, aud of the French throne’s being filled by a 
prince in whom mankind can contide. No concession he could 
make, will reconcile us to any treaty with him; not even the 
actual surrender of all his barrier towns, and all his colonies. 
We should be less rigorous, were there a civilized nation on the 
globe which he has not sought to injure, or a government which 
he has not set himself to deceive ; not to mention his late enor- 
mous offence against all Europe at once. 

“ Whatever is, is right.’—Even Bonaparte’s having broke 
loose from Elba: for we ought to reckon upon the result, not 
the steps that lead to it. By any pacification which it is reason- 
able to expect to follow such a war as military men contem- 
plate, the treaty of Fontainebleau, which was at first deemed so 
safe and so moderate, will be got rid of, and the treaty of Paris 
be explained, perhaps improved. ‘The thrones of Europe will 
be placed on solid foundations; and the inhabitants of its various 
countries delivered from the constant apprehension of the return 
of unprovoked hostilities. Such of Napoleon’s guards as may 
unfortunately escape the sword, will be disarmed, disbanded, and 
vigiantly watched; while his perjured marshals and vulgar 
nobles, will be stripped of their rank and titles, and driven back 
with scorn into their native obscurity. How devoutly to be 
wished must such a consummation he, by every Frenchman of 
ancient family, liberal education, and gentlemanly habits! The 
prevailing sentiment of honor, and the respect due to public 
decorum, demand of Louis XVIIL1., to submit no more to the 
presence, much less to the guidance of the vilest of his subjects. 
One would indeed think, that such men would not again aspire 
to power of any kind; content to have been permitted to live, 
if indeed such permission can, through any excess of clemency, 
be granted to them. Wher last among his people, Louis had no 
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choice; every thing necessarily partook of the nature of com 
promise. He will presently feel himself more agreeably cir- 
cumstanced, and will have around him no French marshals and 
princes but those of his own family, or of his own creation. 

When Mr. Grattan called the government of Napoleon a 
stratocrucy, he did not say whether it ought to be classed with 
the pure, or with the mixed forms, It seems to belong to the 
latter—having in it, through means of the terrorists and jacobins 
by whom Napoleon is preposterously supported, a very consider- 
able portion of demonocracy. If pure, its principle is courage, 
which, in modern Gaul, is apt to degenerate into brutality ; if 
mixed, there will be an accession of the principle of demonocracy, 
1. e. of malice prepense. But in either case it 1s to be abominat- 
ed, as being inconsistent with the security of either liberty, pro- 
perty, or life. 

That the present French government, that sorry amalgamation 
of despotism and jacobinism, ought to be destroyed, is evident 
to all who are acquainted with modern history—with the excep- 
tion of the little band of patriots, who occasionally insist upon 
it that, nine years out of ten, the British government is an enemy 
to the British people; that the House of Commons is always 
corrupt; and that the English constitution is often not worth 
preserving. But of these matters on a future occasion. We 
would have Bonaparte’s government uprooted, and its elements 
given to the winds—not, however, because we dislike it, and know 
some folks who would support it if they durst; but because, 
far from being likely to contribute to the prosperity and happi- 
ness of mankind, it cannot subsist without wofully subtracting 
from both. It is possible, though barely possible, that it may 
endure: but while it does, confederacies must be preserved, 
nations must rest upon their arms. We would proceed against 
it as individuals do on occasions less important. They protect 
themselves from the attempts of housebreakers and highway- 
men, by hanging up one or two as a warning to others; though 
chiefly by enacting wise preventive laws. Just so would we act 
by the French military banditti, and their leader. The allied 
sovereigns, when agaiv at Paris, will take care that nothing of a 
conventional nature be omitted: and, in the meantime, full scope 
should be given—and will be given, to the operation of the laws 
of war. An awful example ought to be made of every class of 
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the traitors. It will be found the ouly effectual means either of 
averting future instances of perfidy and treason, or “ of reclaim- 
ing their military spirit.” Mercy towards them will be cruelty 
to the rest of the world—particularly to their own countrymen: 
it will be not only respiting merited punishment, but affording 
them opportunities of devising farther mischief. ‘They are 
culprits notoriously possessed of a disposition to agitate and 
afflict mankind, without being able to furnish any tolerable 
pledge for their keeping the peace a single year; and, theretore, 
they must forthwith be put under powerful restramt. The 
satellites of the despot must be trodden under foot, dead or 
alive; and himself, # suffered to exist, fixed for life im Cayenne 
or Siberia, Add to this, the whole of their property must be 
confiscated, and made to pass into the hands of honest men. 
Unless this be done, there will be no stavility for the throne of 
the Bourbons. 

But are the subversion of Napoleon’s power, and the substi- 
tution of one less dangerous, practicable? If the former be 
practicable, the latter is, Lord George Cavendish has, however, 
thought it worth his while to repeat a dictum of Mr. Fox’s: 
** Nothing can produce a change in the French government, but 
the efforts of the people themselves; the change must come from 
within.” Mr. Fox often judged hastily, and, in regard to the 
French revolution, is known to have judged erroneously. His 
idea was that “if let alone, they would destroy themselves.” 
But while thus employed, their foolish admirers in other countries, 
whom governments were also requested to let alone, would have 
propagated their opinions, so that not the French only, but all 
their neighbouss would, in a short time, have been seen destroy- 
ing themselves. This extensive scene of self-destruction was 
then obviated by the interference of the allied sovereigns ; and 
a vigorous interference now, will prevent similar enormities. 
There must be no hesitation; the French are again jacobins; 
and the measures of their government are to be dreaded a 
thousand times more, than the movements of their armies. Very 
seldom have they, since the first of their revolutions, aimed at 
doing any thing unquestionably just towards their neighbours, 
or ultimately beneficial to themselves. Many a pernicious 
change in the condition of the world have they produced ; but 
never have they effected any thing that could render themselves 
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more virtuous, or less the object of just suspicion to other 
nations. ‘The memorable revolution of last year, did not “ come 
from within;” and Louis, and peace, are on the eve of being 
again restored to guilty France, solely through the interposition 
of magnanimous strangers. —The subversion of Napoleon’s power, 
and consequently the substitution of one more desirable, are, 
we affirm, very practicable. Witness the glorious conflict of 
the 18th instant 


with the powerful motives that led to it—the distinguished fame 


a conflict, which when viewed in conjunction 


of the combatants—its heroic feats, its mingled horrors, and its 
splendid result, excites in the sonl more of the true sublime, 
than any achievement ever depicted by poet or historian. 

What favored bard shall now record the immortal deeds of 
Waterloo? Who shall sing in strains to which Britannia’s self 
may lend a willing ear, the soldier’s courage, and the general’s 
skill ? But above all, those rare talents which, a year ago, could 
view “the images of uncreated things,” and, on the day of 
trial, give them such striking reality, such tremendous effect— 
the chief’s high contempt of personal danger, his deep concern 
for the glory of his country—and those matchless combinations 
which have happily preserved the one, and exalted the other. 
The nation of shopkeepers—the country which, tll the other 
day, the subjects of the great military powers of the continent 
considered as having no army, now stands the first on the roll of 
military fame !—Who too shall describe the oppressive grief of 
Napoleon, who, roughly treated by uncourteous Blucher, and un- 
mercifully beaten and bruised by Wellington, found himself in no 
condition to follow up his plan of hastenmg to meet Schwartzen- 
berg’s isolated force—who could neither animate to one more 
effort, nor invent a specious tale to soothe the minds of the wa- 
vering citizens of Paris! By one dreadful blow all his projects 
are frustrated, all his hopes blasted. And instead of the proud 
invader feasting freely on the means of neighbouring: states ; 
we shall forthwith see him flying from village to village, and 
devouring the scanty subsistence of the people whom he has again 
betrayed and abused. At present he is, it seems, in the capital; 
trying to palliate his disgrace, and prevent, for a few weeks 
longer, the defection of his unstable adherents. 

It might have occurred to any man, however, little accus- 
tomed to think for himself, that Bonaparte, conscious of the 
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criminality of his enterprize, justly apprehensive of its failure, 
and at the head of a divided, disheartened, impoverished peo- 
ple, could not be a match for all the sovereigns in Christen- 
dom, who were to take the field with minds strengthened by 
the rectitude of their intentions, animated by rativnal hopes of 
success, cheered by the wnammity and ardor of the nations 
whom they led, while they were furnished with resources ade- 
quate to every possible emergency. ‘The power of the French 
was far more formidable last year than it is at present: and yet 
they were beaten, and their ruler dethroned and exiled. But 
whatever they have lost in position, or in resources, the allies 
have gained. We therefore conclude with the enlightened 
representatives of the allied sovereigus, and a vast majority of 
the population of their respective countries, that the task of 
laying Napoleon low in the dust, will not be found difficult— 
especially if the French people call to mind the benefits which 
the presence of their king would obviously insure to them. 
Were Mr. Whitbread compelled to look Lord Ellenborough 
in the face with the gospels in his hand, would he declare that 
he thought all right that has lately been done at Paris, and 
every thing wrong that has been done at Vienna? Would Sir 
Francis Burdett, in a similar predicament, allege that Napoleon 
would be a more beneficent ruler of the French, than Louis ? 
Will any man of common sense say, that the population, the 
finances, and the general disposition of the French are such, 
that all the rest of Europe cannot overpower them ? Nowhere 
but here, are Bonaparte’s principles justified, his crimes pallia- 
ted: none but British subjects ever task their ingenuity for 
arguments in support of his cupidity and usurpations. He 
alone, of all the declared enemies of Old England, now in 
existence, has presumed to threaten to invade these islands, and 
to subject their inhabitants to pillage and slavery; yet, to talk 
of invading France for the purpose of averting almost any 
kind or degree of danger, is held by our fastidious morality— 
our benevolent policy—sufficient to fix an indelible stain on the 
national character! When but vaguely reported, that some of 
the conditions of the treaty of Fontainebleau, that were favora- 
ble to Napoleon, had not been duly fulfilled, ministers were 
closely questioned, and both houses of parliament harassed 
with notices and motions day after day: but an ample refuta- 
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tion of our government's having in any way contributed to 
Napoleon's chagrin—indeed sufficient evidence of no cause of 
serious complaint having been furnished by any of the allies, 
soon reached the country; and though it was known that all 
the more valuable conditions of the treaty of Paris—all those 
on which the safety and the repose of Europe hinged, had been 
openly violated by Napoleon, all was profound silence !—We 
should like to have a change of administration for a short time, 
were it only to see whether it would not convert the curiosity 
and loquacity of opposition, into reserve and comparative taci- 
turnity ; and whether they would not, in the course of some- 
thing less than one lunation, allow Napoleon to be, what they 
know he is, a systematic deceiver with whom they could not 
treat—an incorrigible tyrant, against whom every friend to na- 
tional independence is bound to lift up his hand. But a wish 
for any such change is at present vain. Ministers were very 
firm in their seats when Napoleon reached Paris: and their 
able management of the war which his mad adventure has 
occasioned, will render them immoveable.—There seems, by 
the way, to be somewhat less reason now than there was a week 
ago, for desiring to see such an experiment made—the party 
seem to be softening into moderation of their own accord. On 
voting thanks the other day to the Duke of Wellington, not 
one of them called the war both unjust and unnecessary. Sir 
F. Burdett went out of his way only to say, that it was unjust : 
and Mr. Whitbread contented himself with saying, he did not 
think it was necessary: so that each was one half more rational 
than on former occasions—and we congratulate the public on 
their reformation, however temporary. The story that goes 
about of Mr. Whitbread’s having expressed a wish to have 
Bonaparte styled a first-rate commander in the very same vote 
that recorded his signal defeat aud disgrace, is perhaps, only a 
fiction. We have read of the boaster’s deeds at Borodino, 
Leipsic, and Laon, as well as at Waterloo; and really we do 
not think him the first captain of the age—nor yet the second, 
or third, or fourth. 

This glance at the conduct of parties, has made us lose sight 
of the question proposed, which was something about a change, 
not of the administration here, but of the government at Paris. 


Of the reasons assigned for our being unsuccessful in the pre- 
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ent contest, the extraordinary jealousy of the French of all 
foreign interference is one. Now we are persuaded that this 
virtue is, in a great measure, an imputed one. They are not 
the French, but our orators, who feel so strongly, and express 
so earnestly, the indignation of the enemy at other nations try- 
ing to keep them at home, when they are disposed to make 
inroads into adjacent countries. On looking back to the events 
of the last twenty-five years, we see ample reason for conclu- 
ding, that there is no modern people that can more easily recon- 
cile itself to a hostile visitation, than that of which we speak. 
La fortune de guerre—méme la plus maltheureuse, furnishes 
them only with au opportunity of evincing their proverbial un- 
concern about the evils of life. At no time when their country 
has been invaded, have they given signs of a mortification 
nearly equal to that which our countrymen would have expe- 
rienced on our soil being polluted by foreign contact ; and for 
this reason, the military ostentation and national vanity of the 
French, constitute no such powerful and permanent principle 
of action, as that which is produced by the union of our mili- 
tary pride with the independent feeling which we owe to the 
uninterrupted possession of valuable civil rights. The only 
dread now in the minds of the French military seems to be—~ 
that of the fair chance there is of their being again heartily 
drubbed at their own doors in the presence of their wives and 
sweethearts; and the giddy Parisians are known never to fear 
any thing seriously, except being excluded from the theatres, or 
overtaken by rain on a holiday. 

But not only are the French said to be the only power that 
cau bring about a revolution in their own country; not only 
will they be prodigiously out of temper, if their territory be 
invaded, and their capital entered ; we must not, we are told, 
interfere with them in any thing—least of all, in the choice of 
their form of government, and of their supreme ruler, All 
this, we conscientiously deny. The allies cannot recede—not solely 
because their honor is pledged, but because their safety is m 
danger. Napoleon, whom the immoral Lucien first gave to 
France, and who has latterly been presented to them by the 
guilty hands of the perjured Ney, must not continue to be a 
reproach to the name of royalty. And it would be a species of 
madness in the allies to leave to the French multitude, the 
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choice of their own!ruler. They might, for aught we know, lookat 
home, and choose the infant Napoleon, or the arch-jacobin Car- 
not; or they might cast their eyes abroad, and fix on the President 
Madison, or on some of our radical reformers—any one of whom 
would be as much to be dreaded, by this country at least, as even 
Napoleon himself. Nothing that has at any time passed, can 
justify a deference to the undirected choice of the French. On 
the contrary, their judgment of what would contribute the 
most even to their own interests, has uniformly been erroneous 
—the offspring of passion, not of reason. Aud as for their 
number, the consideration of that furnishes no good reason for 
abstaining from interference with them in the choice of a sove- 
reign. Itis great, to be sure; but the sum of the numbers of 
the inhabitants of other countries who are in danger from their 
machinations, is far greater, and therefore more deserving of 
consideration. 

On the principle of self-preservation, the allies are justified 
in all they have proposed to do, either to the tyrant or his tools 
—all of whom must abide by the decision of the high tribunal 
of congregated Europe, whether they like it or not. 

‘The world is too wise to be guided, in a case of this nature, 
by the abstract reasonings of mere publicists. We must not 
bind ourselves to act literally and solely upon any principle yet 
established ; for never tll now did all Europe, and ‘all its high 

interests, come at once to be weighed and settled. We must 
proceed on maxims suited to all imaginable future exigencies ; 
and, regardless of all that can be said or done, try by a strenuous 
use of the means Providence has put in our power, to promote, 
substantially, the general welfare—considering well, as we 
advance, both what the condition of affairs 1s now, and what it 
would be best that it should be hereafter. The most desirable 
condition will obviously be that of secure peace. But this 
never can be enjoyed, while a mighty monarchy situated almost 
at the centre of Europe, is under the control of one man, or of 
aset of men, whose principles are known to be dangerous and 
their professions hollow. Hence the necessity of having a 
person of integrity at the head of affairs in France; and of 
that distribution of general influence, which the allied sove- 
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reigns have proposed as the great and final object of the pre- 
sent struggle." 

Parliament , now on the eve of being prorogued, has been far 
less occupied in debate since Napoleon’s extraordinary usurpa- 
tion, than most people had expected. Nay, the opposition 
have contrived much less business for ministers—they have 
introduced fewer extraneous discussions into either house—not 
merely than at the commencement of any former war, but 
during any ordinary session. ‘The reason is obvious. One 
half of them openly and unreservedly approve of the conduct 
which the allies are pursuing; while the other, unable any 
longer “to make the worse appear the better reason,” hold 
themselves bound only not to be quite silent.—Never did this 
country enter upon any war, with an assent so general and so 
cordial, on the part of either the people, or the parliament. 
The London and Westminster reformers have been able to 
excite no outcry—no murmur—even in the most obscure corner: 
and the majorities in both houses, on the discussion of the Prince 
Regent’s message, respecting the treaties he had entered into with 
his Majesty’s allies, are great beyond all precedent. But if the 
war was popular some weeks ago, when there was some chance 
of Napoleon’s first effort being successful; what must it be 
now, when he has been completely beaten, and compelled to 
slink back among an astonished incensed people? Mala res, 
spes multo asperior. 

The Catholic claims have been very injudiciously brought 
under consideration: and, of course, rejected. They ought to 
be so, since they are pelpably extravagant; and since the claim- 
ants do not choose to speak of the legislature of the country, on 
all occasions, in becoining language. But the claims urged by 
the Catholics will always be extravagant, and they themselves 
will never employ respectful language towards Parliament, 


—* 


* In the prompt and powerful co-operation of Prussia, we already 
see the beneficial effects of some of the arrangements made at 
Vienna. But to whom will the great dispensators of States allot Elba? 
Their gratitude, their just discrimination, would be emphatically 
marked, by offering it above all places on earth, with a title 
which the Prince Regent cannot give, to the Duke of Wellington— 
at length the terror of the abandoned Corsican, as well as of his 
baffled marshals and generals. 
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while their resolutions are prompted and guided by mercenary 
men, whose own private interests are visibly uppermost in every 
advice they give. The barristers who have, in this cause, so 
greatly misled their clients, have, however, through their having 
done so, engrossed a proportion of the emoluments of the 
Dublin bar, which to some people would appear incredible.— 
Had this important question continued under the prudent and 
able management of Lord Donoughmore and Mr. Grattan, it 
would long since have been carricd in a way highly gratifying 
to the whole empire. 

Our Parliamentary improvers have not, at this juncture, come 
forward in form with their claims. ‘They are experienced peti- 
tioners, and know that the period of the commencement of an 
arduous war, is not the fittest for the agitation of abstract ques- 
tions. But they too might have come forward, rendering an un- 
popular subject still more unpopular,—had their privy coun- 
cillors been young barristers. 

Another step, and an important one, has been taken in the 
House of Lords towards the abolition of the Slave trade. Ona 
the suggestion of Lord Grenville, Lord Liverpool has very 
readily agreed to make the total abolition of that barbarous traffic, 
an absolute condition in any arrangement that may be. entered 
into with the government of France. We are greatly pleased 
at this determination : it is as honorable to the distinguished per- 
sins mentioned, as it will be consolatory and cheering to those 
estimable characters throughout the country, who have devoted 
so much of their time to the effectuation of this divine object. 

‘There are two other subjects that have given rise to a great 
deal of speaking, though not to so much speaking as writing : 
we mean, those of laying a small duty on newspapers, and of 
giving facility to the employment of India-built ships. That 
periodical publications should abound with ingenious arguments 
against the first of these measures was to be expected—the pen 
being the proper instrument of their proprietors. But tools of a 
different kind are in use among the ship-builders ; and yet they 
really have beaten the journalists at their own weapons. Both 
have perhaps written too much. The members of the House 
of Commons were lately charged, in a manner not very ceremo- 
nious, with selfishness in the steady support given to the Corn- 
bill: but might not an ill-natured person retaliate in this case ? 
Of the proprietors of newspapers we would say, that they 
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doubtless are the best judges of what measure of taxation their 
property can bear; and that their concurrent opinion ought to 
have had, and, no doubt, did have, much weight with those who 
have the right of proposing laws. ‘The same thing very nearly 
may be said of the British ship-builders. But the former ought 
not to have alleged that the proposed tax would abridge the &- 
berty of the press. [twill make newspapers a trifle dearer than 
they were before ; but it will set no limits either to the printing, 
or to the reading of them ; and as for any defalcation of the re- 
venue in consequence of the measure, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will probably undertake to answer for that.— 
‘The ship-builders, in their turn, have dealt in insinuations which 
cannot be justified. ‘They have hinted at the risk there is of a 
separation of our eastern possessions from the mother-country ; 
just as the factious catholic clubs have talked about Ireland’s 
throwing herself into the arms of some foreign power, in the, 
case of parliament’s not shaping its course according to their 
chart. All this is very idle, and it would be very mischievous, 
were not parliament too discerning, and the public too intelli- 
gent, to be moved by such expedients. ‘This question about 
the building and employment of large merchantmen, is one very 
important to the empire; but more especially is it so to the 
India Company, whose welfare administration may be expected 
to promote from interest, whose credit parliament supports from 
a sense of public duty. It is asserted that half a million of 
money is saved to the purchasers of merchantmen annually, by 
resorting to the dock-yards in India. Now if this be true, if 
it be well known to every mariner and merchant connected with 
the trade to the East Indies, that the teak-built ships are cheaper 
than those constructed in England, and not only cheaper, but 
stronger and more durable ; what folly must it be in the British 
builders to say to the company, who are bound to go to the 
best market, come and take all your ships of us! Those gentle- 
men seem to have forgotten that there is now an open trade to 
India, and that the company have competitors who will repair 
to India, to America, any where but to their yards for ships, 
unless they can contrive to render British oak as cheap as teak, 
or the American pine. 

In our next number we may touch upon the projected archi- 
tectural improvements in the city—All that the necessity of 
making room for other matter, now permits us to do is, to 
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mention in a cursory way, the late budget, which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer opened in a well detailed, clear, satisfactory 
manner. Every body of course, considered—and still considers, 
the sum to be borrowed as enormous—enough to reduce any 
other government to downright bankruptcy, though just  suffi- 
cient to make us talk a little, and affect to be serious. The ex- 
igency of the moment demanded this ample supply; the inde- 
scribable importance of the object to which the national efforts 
are directed, fully justifies the intended application of it. So 
nearly unanimous are the representatives of the people, as to the 
expediency of effectually crushing the arch enemy of the general 
repose, that if Mr. Vansittart could have convinced the house, 
that the enemy would be deposed at any given point of time not 
very remote; or even that he would experience such a reverse 
as that which now fills us all with joy; twice the sum required 
would have been promptly and cheerfully granted. Mr. Tierney 
assumed quite a uew tone on the occasion. He had often, as 
we all know, blamed Mr. Pitt for borrowing on disadvantageous 
terms; but on the 14th imstant, he called Mr. Vansittart to ac- 
count, for having taken the loan on terins too favorable for the 
public. Some gentlemen have indeed hinted, that Mr. Vausit- 
tart ought to have insisted upon an explanation; having been 
charged with doing something little short of absolutely cheating 
the poor bankers and brokers ; who, on most other occasions, 
have been supposed to understand common arithmetic and their 
own interests, just as well as other people. We indulge in mak- 
ing only one remark more. In abstaining from an attempt to 
raise the sum wanted within the year, Mr. Vansittart acted from 
a double motive—a conviction of the extreme difliculty of ac- 
complishing the thing; and the reasonable expectation that 
existed of the contest in which we are engaged, not being a 
protracted one. Since the opening of the budget, Napoleon 
has been overthrown. We are sincerely grateful to the Duke 
of Wellington, and his most gallant army, for what they have 
done : and while the aspect of affairs admits of our felicitating 
the public on the probability of the speedy restoration of peace, 
it is not unsatisfactory to us to find the only prediction we have 
ventured to utter, likely to be fulfilled. ‘Those who have looked 
into our former numbers must know, that we have always con- 
sidered one campaign as sufficient to put a period to the present 
contest. | June 24th. 
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LeonarD Horner, F.R.S.M. 
G.S. has, in the second volume 
of the Transactionsof the GEoLo- 
GICAL SOCIETY, given an account 
of the Brine Springs, at Droit- 
wich, in Worcestershire, where 
salt has been made more than a 
thousand years. There are four 
pits now used, and the quantity 
of brine that flows from them is 
much greater than can be con- 
sumed for the purpose to which 
itis applied. ‘The salt annually 
made from these four springs 
amounts to about 16,000 tons. 
This is principally consumed 
in England, and sells at present 
for about 31£ per ton, 304% of 
which is duty. ‘The specific 
gravity of the brine obtained 
from these pits, the last of which 
is not now in use, is as follows: 
Walker's pites++ eee. ++1°20611 
Walwyn’s pit eee+e+ ++1°20383 
Romney’s pit coeeee ee PQOOILS 
Stuckley’s pit sees eee 1°18467 
Farley’s pit ++e+++eee117471 

The quantities of salt which Mr. 
Horner obtained by evaporating 
four cubic inches of brine from 
each pit, were the following: 
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Walker's pit +++ ++ +e++317°14 
Walwyn’s piteceeeesee+ 31340 
Romney’s pits+++¢eeee+311°00 
Stuckley’s pit +e+ees ++283°50 
Farley’s pit s+eeeeee © +266°34 
The salt being dried in the 
temperature of 180°, and ana- 
lysed, Mr. Horner found its 
constituent parts to be as fol- 
low, viz. 
Common salt ++++++96°48 
Sulphate of lime «+++ 1°63 
Sulphate of sodas+++ 1°82 
Muriate of magnesia 0°07 
100°00 
Mrs. AcnesIsBertson having 
examined and dissected the leaves 
of numerous plants, with a view 
of ascertaining the manner in 
which they derive their nourish- 
ment, has now turned her atten- 
tion to the roots for the same pur- 
pose. In the letter which she 
has published on this latter sub- 


ject, she points out the various 


ways in which the juices are re- 
ceived by the root, and the use 
of each separate part of it; and 
then shows the kind of root that 
adapts the plant to each different 
soil. Her investigations lead her 
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to conclude that it is of much 
greater consequence than has ge- 
nerally been supposed to appro- 
priate the different plants to the 
kind of the soil to which they 
are best adapted by the nature of 
their roots. 

Her observations have also 
induced her to adopt the follow- 
ing theory of the phenomena of 
vegetation, which we shall give 
in her own words. 

‘« The idea, thercfore, of plants 
perspiring ts a mistake ; and those 
figures taken for bubbles of water 
given out by the plant, are on the 
contrary instruments beautifully 
adapted to the receiving and tn- 
haling ail the various juices the 


_atmosphere has to bestow, and 


convert them into volatile ovals, 
resins, aud all the liquids the 
plant is afterwards found to yicld. 
But another argument appears 
to me still more to show the falla- 
cy of the former opinions. It 
was believed that the water taken 
a from the dews and rains wes 
decomposed, and the oxygen given 
out; and the only remaining 
juices, the sap, (after mounting and 
attaining the highest part of the 
tree), descended again through the 
barkintothe root. Thus every sort 
of nutriment belonging to the 
plant is disposed of. And what 
then is left to nourish the plant? 
what is to form all the new shoots 
of the tree, and new wood which 
requires the sap to stagnate on the 
parts while forming? But, in- 
stead of this false system, if we 
suppose that part only just which 
dissection authorises and enforces, 
the dispersion of oxygen arising 
from decomposed water, and the 
very pockets from which it flows, 
is discoverable in the leaves ; that 
from other sorts of hairs are ta- 
Ken into the plant all that car 
form the scents and sweet-smeli- 


ing oils, and are thus made to pase 
into the second cuticle, where 
they ate defended by a double 
skin from the too great evapora- 
tion, while the various bark juices, 
after uniting, Compose the pabu- 
lum of the leaf; then pouring 
down through the Icaf-stem, pass 
under the rind, and fill the liye 
vessels of the inner bark, the 
green part ‘detaching itself and 
forming separate as in the leaves; 
while the upper cuticle of the 
leaf gives nutriment to many 
plants, and with the assistance of 
the hairs and instruments gives 
scents or juices to all; that 
through the root and from the 
earth is taken up the sap, which 
is always analogous in quantity 
to the measure of the new shoats 
it 1s tu form, and the new wood 
it is to create: that the tap-root 
alsu supplies the centre shoot 
and the powder of the pollen, 
Thus every part 1s provided for; 
and the whole formation is justi- 
ficd, and indeed was at first sug- 
gested by the dissection of plants, 
and can in its whole process be 
followed up by the eye, with the 
help of little more than a single 
microscope, though the discuve- 
ries of course were made with 
much more powerful means. It 
is also certain that the roots 
mark by their shape and their 
accompaniments, the soil in which 
they are to grow ; it cannot there- 
fore be wondered at, that the 
cuticle of the leaves of each plant 
should concur with them to dis- 
play the same.” Phil. Mag. 
Vo, 205. 


M. BrveGxarettr has disco- 
vered anew chemical substance 
which he regards as a kind of 
vegetable metal, and calls indigo- 
gene. It was obtained by throwing 
indigo on a heated iron plate and 
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eondensing the superb violet-co- 
lored vapor which the heat 
causes to ascend; this forms 
brilliant violct-colored crystals, 
which are square prisms. M. 
Bruguatelli observes that if bodies 
are named according to their co- 
lar, this substance should be cal- 
led iode. 


Though the crystalline forms 
of arragonite und calcarcous spar 
are essentially distinct from each 
other, chemists have long been 
unable to detect any difference in 
their composition ; and it conse- 
quently furnished a strong ob- 
‘jection against the classification 
of minerals according to crystal- 
lization. ‘This objection has 
now been removed by M. Stro- 
MeYER, Protessor of Chemistry at 
Gottingen, who has discovered 
three per cent of strontian in ar- 
ragonite, WV hile none CNISTS in cal- 
‘earcous spar. [lis experiments 
have also been repeated by NM. 
Laugier, and the resultconfirmed. 

M. Vavueurtin has discover- 
ed a fourth metal im crude pla- 
tina, to which he has given the 
name of Iridtum, on account of 
the various and lively colors of 
its solution. ‘This metal, which 
has only been separated trom its 
alloy by a long and complicated 
process, contains some remarka- 
ble propertics. Its color and 
Justre resemble those of plati- 
num, but itisdess fusible. Itis 
Snsoluble in the simple acids, dif- 
ficultly soluble in nitro-muriatic 
acil. Potash and nitre oxidize 
it, and combine with it into a 
black powder, which gives a blue- 
colored solution; but it forms a 
ged solution with boiling nitro- 
rouriatic acid. Its blue solutions 
ziso become red when boiled ; 
bet both the red and the blue are 
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discolored by sulphate of iron, 
sulphureted hydrogen, iron, zinc, 
and tin. It is iridium that im- 
parts a red color to the last pre- 
cipitates of the triple salt of pla- 
tinum, while the first precipitates 
into which it does not enter are 
yellow. 


Mr. Porrett, jun. has pre- 
sented a paper to the Royal So- 
ciety, containing an account of 
his experiments to determine the 
composition of prussiate of mer- 
cury und of prussic acid, with 
the application of the atomic 
theory to both, as well as to the 
constitution of ferrureted and 
sulphureted chiazie acids. Prus- 
siate of mercury, according to his 
analysis, is composed of 
Prussic acid e+eeesceeeeee 13°92 
Red oxide of mercury ++++ 86°38 

100°0 
Irom his experiments, Mr. Por- 
rett also concludes that Prussic 
acid consists of 
Azote sees eoesen sees ee (7 
Carbon «eee eoeces ceoesee IAS 
livdrogen core ceseseeees S44 

100°0 
Or of Azote+«+++eeeee] atoms, 
Carbon 
Hy drogen 


cee Cees Cee 
coceccce cs§ 

1] 
Prussiate of mercury he found to 
consist of one integrant particle 
cach of prussic acid and red ox- 
ide of mercury. Sulphureted 
chiazic acid, of one particle of 
sulphur and four of chiazic acid; 
and ferrureted chiazic acid, of 
four atoms of black oxide of iron, 
and one of prussic acid, 


A paper of Dr. Parry has 
been read to the Royal Society 
op the nature and cause of the 
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Pulse. Dr. P.’s researches lead 
him to conclude that the pulse is 
nothing more than the re-action 
or impetus of the blood to main- 
tain its regular motion. He con- 
siders the blood as flowing through 
the arteries with an uniform and 
continuous current; and a pulse 
takes place wherever the diame- 
ters of these canals are either na- 
turally or artificially diminished; 
and this circumstance he consi- 
ders as fully adequate to account 
for all the modifications of the 
pulse. 


Dr. Prour has analysed the 
coloring matter, or Ink, ejected 
by the Cuttle Fish, and obtained 
the following results: viz. 
Peculiar black coloring 

matter sesseeeese eee se 7800 
Carbonate of lime «eee+- 10°40 
Carbonate of magnesia ++ 7°00 
Muriate of soda ++++++ ) 
Sulphate of soda e+eees 
Animal matter analogous to 

MUCUS "eee tere wesc 22°84 
TOee cecece cocccesecece OO 


2°16 


100°00 


M. THEODORE DE SAUSSURE 
has ascertained that alcoho) and 
ether contain each an identical 
portion of carbon and hydrogen, 
and that these are in the same ra- 
tion in which they enter into ole- 
fiant gas, but combined with dif- 
ferent proportions of water re- 
duced to its elements. The ele- 
ments of water form a third part 
of alcohol anda filth of ether; 


hence it appears that the action 
of sulphuric acid upon alcohol 
produces ether by depriving it of 
a portion of its water, and ole- 
fiant gas, by depriving it of the 
whole. 


The coloring matters from san- 
dal wood and alcanetle (anchusa 
tinctoria) have always been con- 
sidered as mere resins. M. Pet- 
LETIER, however, has ascertained 
from the experiments he has made 
on these substances, that besides 
most of the properties of resins, 
they contain others which, 1n his 
opinion, entitle them to be consi- 
dered as peculiar vegetable prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. LorscumMan has come 
pleted a new and improved 
Piano-forte, under the direction 
of Earl Stanhope. ‘This instrue 
ment is made, according to his 
lordship’s invention, with single 
steel strings, the lower being 
about one-tenth of an inch in dia- 
meter, It is said to combine 
loudness and sweetness of tone, 
with an improved swell. 


M. Sacre has obtained pro- 
ducts analogous to those of ani- 
mals, from the distillation of 
Kelp ; and when these were ma- 
cerated in weak nitric acid, they 
afforded a cartilaginous net, simi- 
lar to that which is left by bones 
and madrepores, when deprived 
of their earthy parts. M. Sage 
concludes, from these two facts, 
that the fuci are polypi. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Ecclesiastical, Historical, and Ci- 
vil, Memorials, relating chiefly to 
Religion and the Reformation of it, 
and the Emergencies of the Church 
of England under King Henry VII 


King Edward VI. and Queen Mary 
J.; also tothe Embassies and Cor- 
respondence ot their respective Go- 
vernments with Foreign Poten- 
tates, on Ecclesiastical and other 
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weighty Affairs. In which, many 
things which had escaped previous 
writers and historians are brought 


to light, in regard to the Causes of 


the Ketormation; and the tempers, 


practices, successes, and reverses, 
of the two Cardinals, Wolsey and 
Pole, and cther prelates < nd great 
menof both parties, under the three 
reigns With the cruelties and 
severiues which accom pane ‘d the 


restoration of the Pope’s Authority 
and the Papal Reli: vion in this 
Kinde m, and the sufferings of the 
fieformed, 
Mary's G rnment. In seven 
vols. W ith: 6 a iares : Appendix con- 
talnuing original Papers, Records, 
&c. &c. B\ John Strype, Nl. A, 

A New Edition is nearly ready, 
in Octavo and Quarto. The pag- 
ing of the Folio Edition, from which 
it is printed, is preserved in the 
Margins, and a full Index is added 
at the end. 

This work will be soon after fol- 
lowe d by 

Annals of the Reformation and 
Establishment of Religion, and 
other various Occurrences in the 
Church of England, during the 
first Twelve Years of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s happy Reign. Wherein Ac- 


count is given of the Restoring of 


Religion trom its Corruptions in- 
troduced under Queen Mary; 
filling the Sees with Protestant 
Bishops; of the famous Synod as- 
sembled in the year 1562; of the 
Workings and Endeavours of the 
Papists ; and of the first Appear- 
ances of the Dissensions from the 
Established Church. Compiled 
faithiully out of papers of state, 
authentic records, public registers, 
private letters, and other original 
manuscripts. ‘Together with an 
Append x or Repository, contain- 
ing the most important of them. 
By John Strype, M.A. 

Dr. ¢ ‘ampbell’s Lectures on Ec- 
clesiastical llistory, in two vols, are 
reprinting untform with the new 
edition of his Translation of the 
Gospels, and will soon appear. 

Mr. Blaine is preparing for 
press, the Outlines of the Veteri- 
nary Art, or the Principles of Me- 
dicine as applied to a Knowledge 


during the five : years of 
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of the Structure, Functions, and 
Economy, of the Horse, also a 
more scientific manner of treating 
his various diseases. The whole 
illustrated by anatomical and other 
plates. This second edition will 
be entirely remodelled with nume- 
rous alterations and additions. To 
be comprised in one thick volume, 
8vo. 

An Introduction to Entomology; 
or Elements of the Natural asap 
of Iusects. By the Rev. William 
Kirby, B.A. F.L.S. author of “ Mo- 
nographia Apum An —— 
liam Spence, Esq. F. 

Fragments of anit Orations of 
Cicero, with a Commentary of As- 
conius Vedianus, from original Mss. 
lately discov ered in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, will speedily be 
publiahe d under the direction of 
Mr. James G. Jackson. 

M. Schlegel’s Course of Drama- 
tic Lectures is translating from the 
German by Mr. Black, and print- 
ing in two octavo volumes. 

The Lite and Correspondence of 
Lady Arabella Stuart, cousin to 
James |. of England, compiled 
from original letters (never be- 
fure published) are preparing for 
pub lication. 

Mr. Mackenzie has in considera- 
ble forwardness, Speculations on 
Various Subjects; consisting of a 
series of literary, moral, and religi- 
OUS CSS; i) S. 

The Paris Spectator; or, I’Her- 
mite de la Chaussée-d'Antin, Con- 
taining observations upon Parisian 
Manners and Customs at the com- 
mencement of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. ‘Translated from the French 
by William Jerdan. In two vo- 
lumes, duedecimo, 

Dr. Reade, of Cork, will soon 
publish, Optical Outlines of a New 
Theory of V ision, Light, and Color, 
with Experiments on Radiant Ca- 
loric. 

Mr. Charles Smith, the artist, 
who was some time a prisoner in 
France, has in the press, the Mo- 
siad, or the Deliverance of Israel 
from Egyptian Bondage, a sacred 
epic poem. 

Dr. Miller, editor of the fourth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
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tannica, intends to publish a new 
Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
Miscellaneous Literature, to be cal- 
led the Encyclopedia Edinensis. 

Mr. Thomas Noble, of Liverpool, 
is printing in an ociavo volume, 
Hampden, or the Concentric, a 

em. 

Wm. Pitt, Esq. late of Pendeford, 
is preparing fur the press, a Topo- 
graphical History of Staffordshire, 
compiled from the must authentic 
sources, and to form a large vo- 
Jume in octavo. 

A Collection of Critical Tracts 
on English Poetry, by Gascoigne, 
Webbe, Harington, Campion, and 
others, edited by Mr. laselwoud, 
will soon be published. 

Mr. Wadd is engaged on a work 
on Diseases of the Urinary Organs 
and Genitals, illustrated by enzrav- 
ings from his own drawings; and 
the first part, on the Prostate Gland 
and Bladder, is now in the press, 


Miss Weeks has in the press, the 
Philanthropist, a novel, in three 
volumes. 

The Royal Wanderer, or the 
Exile of England, a novel, in three 
volumes, is in the press. 

Dr.Spurzheim ts printing, for the 
use of general readers, Outlines of 
his Phyvsiognomical System; also a 
new edition of his larger work. 

Mr. Astley Couper is preparing 
for republication, his work on the 
Anatomy and Surgical Treatment 
of Hernia. 

The Annual Register for 1814, 
will be ready for publication in a 
few days. 

The Virgin Bride, a romence, is 
in a state of great forwardness. 

A Treatise on Domestic Puultry, 
Pigeons, and Rabbits, from the 
memorandums made during near- 
ly forty years praciice of Baning- 
ton Mowbray, Esq. will soun ap- 
pear. 


TIT. 
WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Recent and important Nation- 


al Discoveries of a new system of 


Farming, Feeding Cattle, &c. at 
half the usual expense. By — 
Drury. Svo. 10s. Gd. bds. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Antiquarian Repertory, Vol. 1. 
foolscap Svu. 15s. boards; and 
with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates, on large paper, 11. 4s. 

The Autiquarian Iunerary, cou- 
taining Eighty-three highly-finish- 
ed Engravings; displaymg = the 
Ancient Architecture, au@*other 
Vestiges of Former Ages in Great 
Britain; accompanied with Des- 
criptions.—No. VIII. being the 
First Number of Vol. IT. published 
on the ist of July, Price 2s. 6d. 

Fragmenta Antiquitatis, or An- 
eient ‘Lenures of Land, and Jocu- 
farCustoms of Manors. By H. M. 
Beckwith. 4to. 2]. 1¢s. 6d. bds. 
royal 4to. SI. 3s, bds. 

ARIS AND MANUTPACTURES. 

A’ Practical ‘Treative on Gas 
Light; exlibiting a summary des- 
eription of the Apparatus and Ma- 


i! 
chinery best calculated for Hiumi- 


nating Streets, Llouses,and Manu- 
factories. By Frederick Accum, 
Operative Chemist, with colored 
plates. 8vo. 12s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica; ora 
Descriptive Catalogue of 2 rare 
and rich collection of early English 
Poetry: In the possession of Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 

srown. Illustrated by occasional 

Vixiracts and Remarks, Critical and 
Biographical; royal 8vo. price . 
1}. 14s. boards. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous 
Collection of Books, New and 
Second-hand, on Sale at the Prices 
affixed by John and Arthur Arch, 
61, Cornhill, including some of the 
earliest Specimens of ‘Typography, 
from the Presses of both I oreign 
and Enclish Printers: also a Col- 
lection of Bibliography. 8vo. 2s. 64. 

A Catalogue of a Collection of 
Modern Books, in the various 
Branches of Literature; including 
the best Works in Divinity, Ser- 
mons by the best Authors, &c. on 
Sale by W. Baynes, 54, Paternosters 
row. 


Works recently Published. 


RIOGRAPHY. 

‘he Political Lite of William 
Wildman, Viscount Barrington : 
compiled from original Papers, by 
his Brother Shute, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, 8vo. 6s. bds. and in roval8vo, 
with a portrait, price 1¢s.—A few 
copies are printed in royal 4to, pr. 
1]. is. hds. 

The Lives of Edward and John 
Philips, Nephews and Pupils of 
Milton; including various particu 
lars of the Literary, and Political 
History of their Times. Embell- 
ished with an Original Likeness 
of President Bradshaw, and two 


other Portraits. By Walham 
Godwin. Ato. @l. @s. boards. 
To which are added, Collec- 


tions for the Life of Milton, by 
John Aubrey, F.RS. 1681, printed 
from the Manuscript Copy ta the 
Ashmolean Museum; and the 
Life of Milton, hy Edward Philips, 
first printed in 1694. 

Memuirs of the Abbe Edge- 
worth; containing his Narrative 
of the Last Hours of Louis AVE. 
Ry C. Sneyd Edgeworth. Post 8vo. 
7S. bds. 

Remains of the late John Twed- 
dell. By Robert Tweddell, A.M. 
4lo. $l. 3s. Ids. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

An Introduction to the Study of 
Conchology: including Observa- 
tions on the Linnean Genera, and 
on the Arrangement of M. La- 
marck, a Glossary, and a Table of 
Enclish Names. Illustrated by 
colored Plates. By Samuel Brookes, 
F.LS. 4to $l. 10s. bds.; and on 
large Paper with the Plates highly 
finished, 5!. 15s. 6d. 

CEOGRAPUY. 
The Traveller's Complete Guide 
“through Belgium, Hlojland, and 
Germany. By Charles Campbell, 
Esq. 1¢mo. 7s. bds. 

Neele’s General At!as. Compris- 
ing a complete Set of Maps, com- 
piled from the best Authorities, 
1] roved by valuable Original 
Documents, and embracing all the 
recent Discoveries of Circum- 
navivators and Travellers. Hand- 
somely colored and hotpressed. 
imperial ato. 41, 4s. half-bound. 
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A New General Atlas; con- 
structed aud adjusted from the 
hest Systematic Works; and the 
most authentic Accounts of recent 
Voyages and Travels. Neo. 11. pr. 
Ss. 

WISTORY. 

A Narrative of the Invasion of 
France in 1814. By M. De Beau- 
champ. 2 vols. 8vo. il. 1s. bds. 

United States of North America, 
at the commencement of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 1800 to 1810, with 
Statistical Tables, and a New 
Map, containing all the late dis- 
coveries, and exhibiting the divi- 
sion of ‘Lerritorial Zones, Boun- 
dary Lines, &c. By Le Chevalier 
Felix De Beaujour, late French 
Cunsul General in the United 
States, author of the View of the 
Commerce of Greece, &c. trans- 
lated fiom the French, with Illus. 
trative Notes and Appendix. By 
William Walton, Esq. In One 
Vol. 8vo.price 16s. Illustrated with 
a New Map and Seventeen Statis- 
tical Tables. 

LAW. 

The Law and Practice of Judg- 
mecuts and Executions. By Pere- 
crine Binghain, A.B. 8vo. 14s. 
boards. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGFRY. 

Reflections on Fever; intended 
to point out the principles upon 
which a systematic and useful 
Method of ‘Treatment might be 
established. By Robert Calvert, 
M.D). 8vo. 4s. bds. 

Observations upon the Bulam 
Fever; the Disease which has of 
Jate years prevailed in the West 
Indies, on the coast of Amefvica, 
at Gibraltar, Cadiz, and other parts 
of Spata; with acollection of facts 
proving it tu be a contagious Dis- 
ease. By Willam Pym, Esq. 
Deputy Luspector of Hospitals, &c. 
tvo. 125. bds. 

.\ View of the Relations of the 
Nervous System in Health and ia 
Disease; containing — selections 
from the Dissertation, to which 
was adjudged the Jacksonian Prize 
for the year 1813; with additional 
Illustrations and Remarks. By 
Daniel l’ring. 8vo. 7s, bds. 
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The Morbid Anatomy of the 
Liver; being an Inquiry into the 
Anatomica! Character, Symptoms, 
and Treatment of certain Diseases 
which impair or destroy the Struc- 
ture of that Viscus. Order I. Tu- 
mours.—Part If. On the Varieties 
of the Tubera Diffusa. By J. R. 
Farre, M.D. In imperial 4to. il- 
lustrated by colored Engravings, 
Part II. price 15s. 

Additional Reports on the effects 
of a peculiar Regimen. By W. 
Lambe, M.D. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Memoirs of Military Surgery. 
By D. J. Larrey, M.D. 8vo. Qs. 

8. 


History of the Smali Pox. By 
James Moore, Member of the 
Roya! College of Surgeons, London. 
Svo. 12s, bds. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Journal of Liewellin Penrose, a 
— 4 vols, 12mo. price Il. 4s. 

Se 

Legend of the Velvet Cushion. 
By Jeremiah Ringletub. 8vo. pr. 
Gs. 6d. bds. 

A Series of Questions upon the 
Bible; for the use of families and 
young persons: originally com- 
posed for Sunday schools. By the 
Rev, Edward Stanley, M.A. Rector 
of Alderley, Cheshire. 12mo. 
Ss. 6d. bds—A separate Key of 
Reference to each Verse, contain- 
ing the Answer, may be had, pr. 
is. 6d. 

Letters from France, written by 
2 Modern Tourist in that Country; 
and descriptive of some of the 
most amusing Manners and Cus- 
toms of the French; with cha- 
racteristic Illustrations from Draw- 
ings taken on the Spot. By M.S. 
Svo. 4s. sewed. 

The Speeches of the Rt. lon. 
Charles James Fox, in the House 
of Commons. With an Introduc- 
tion, &c. 6 Vol. 8vor 41. 4s. boards. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Recreations in Natural History ; 
or Popular Sketches of British 
Quadrupeds: describing their Na- 
ture, Habits, and Dispositions; and 
interspersed with Original Anec- 
dotes. Embellished with Seventy- 
four Engravings on Copper and 
Wood, from Portraits of Living 


Animals, painted by the first Mas- 
ters. 8vo. Ql. 8s. boards. An Edi- 
tion of this Work is printed on fine 
royal Paper, at 3]. 19s. in boards, 
with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates. 

PERSPECTIVE. 

The Principles of Practical Per- 
spective; or, Stenographic Pro- 
jection: containing universal Rules 
for delineating Designs on varicus 
Surfaces, and taking Views from 
Nature, on the most simple and 
expeditions Methods. To which 
are added, Rules for Shadowing, 
and the Elements of Painting. The 
Whole stated in a Manner calcu- 
lated to render the Science of Per- 
spective and the Art of Drawing 
easy of Attainment to every Capa- 
city. Illustrated by fifty-one Plates. 
By Richard Brown, Architect and 
Professor of Perspective. royal 4to. 
2|. 2s. boards. 

POETRY. 

The White Doe of Rylstone ; 
or, the Fate of the Nortons, a 
Poem. By William Wordsworth. 
4to. 11. 1s. boards. 

The Poetical Works, collected, 
of the Right Honorable Lord By- 
ron. 4 Vol. foolscap 8vo. 11. 8s. 
boards. 

Ode to Desolation: with some 
other Poems. By Matthew Weld 
Hartstonge, Esq. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

SURVEYING. 

A System of Land Surveying and 
Levelling ; wuecrein is demonstrat- 
ed the Theory, with numerous 
practical Examples, as applied to 
all Operations, either relative to 
the Land Surveyor, or Civil and 
Military Engineer. Illustrated by 
32 Coppei-plates. By Peter Flem- 
ing, Land Surveyor and Civil Ens 
gineer. to. 15s. boards. 


THEOLOGY. 

An Essay on the Doctrine of 
the Trinity; attempting to prove 
it by Reason and Demonstration : 
founded uppn Duration and Space, 
and upon some of the Divine Per- 
fections, some of the Powers of 
the Human Soul, the Language of 
Scripture, and Tradition among all 
Nations. By the Rev. James Kidd, 
A. M. 8vo, 19s. boards. 
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Art. I. The Rape of Proserpine: with other Poems from 
Claudian; translated into English Verse. With a Prefatory 
Discourse, and occasional Notes. By Jacosp GEORGE 
Srrurr. Longman, 1814. pp. 208. 8s. 6d. 8vo. 


We are glad to see that the poems of Claudian have found a 
translator not unworthy of their excellence. Intermingled 
with instances of bad taste, they contain beauties of a high 
order, which mere English readers are unable to enjoy. With 
a good deal of tenderness they display luxuriance of style, re- 
dundance of epithet, and a considerable portion of extravagance. 
They partake of the character of the age in which their author 
flourished ; yet they frequently call to mind the better days of 
Roman poetry, and the classic graces of the reign of Augustus. 

The shortness of the period, during which the literature of 
Rome retained its purity, appears remarkable, when we con- 
template the monuments it has left for the admiration of suc- 
ceeding ages. ‘The space which produced those specimens of 
genius, which mankind have often taken as.their models, was 
singularly narrow. During the whole period of Roman His- 
tory—from the foundation of the city to the establishment of 
the imperial government, we discern but transient and slight 
indications of that rich vein of poetry which afterwards shone 
with such lustre. ‘The proud succession of consular triumphs, 
and the terrible struggles with which the republic was dis- 
tracted, occupied the whole of the national mind, and prevented 
it from seeking the more still and unobtrusive kinds of glory. 
The eye was too much dazzled by the glare of victory, to be 
able to turn with satisfaction to the creations of fancy and imae 
gination. But when once the summit of ambition was attained, 
and the contending factions had begun to repose beneath the 
shade of the imperial authorities, the poetical genius burst forth 
without almost any appearance of youth—uniting the wildness 
and sublimity of original talent, with the chasteness and purity 
of cultivated taste. But the splendour was too great to be 
durable. The vice and heartlessness of despotism became 
more injurious to public taste, than the most tumultuous of 
democratic contentions. ‘The powers of the muse were wasted 
in abject flattery ; and luxurious slavery deprived the mind at 
once of elasticity and elegance. Yet, even in this declension 
of vigour, something like the ancient beauty occasionally shone 
forth. In the later writers we find much that is calculated to 
repay us for their extravagances; and in few do we discover 
more of this redeeming quality, than in the poet before us. 

NO. IV. Aug. Rev. VOL. I. Z: 
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We approve of the selection which Mr. Strutt has presented 
to the world. The Rape of Proserpine is unquestionably the 
finest poem of Claudian. There isa brilliancy in its descrip- 
tion, a stateliness in its machinery, and a general air of majesty 
cast over the whole, which leave us nothing to desire but a 
little softening of the stronger shades, and a somewhat more 
delicate finishing. It is no small recommendation of this pro- 
duction, that Milton seems to have imagined some of his love- 
liest scenes after perusing it; and although his Paradise is far 
more delicious than the plain of Enna, the latter exhibits some- 
thing of the ravishment and bloom with which the former 
enchants us. ‘There is some resemblance too in the darker 
scenes: the solemn pomp of Tartarus faintly shadows forth 
the dreadful magnificence of Hell; and both are alike removed 
from the common ideas respecting the infernal regions. The 
poem of Rufinus, though inferior, bears traces of a masterly 
genius: and the minor poems that close the volume, though 
not very worthy of the author, were at least worth translating. 

We are somewhat inclined to regret that Mr. Strutt should 
have thought blank verse the best English dress for the poems 
of Claudian. The difficulty of producing a good yet faithful 
translation in rhyme is great; but it often conduces to elegance 
of finishing. How many felicities of expression occur to the 
mind of a poet, whilst searching for a mere similitude of 
sounds! Hence we find, that those writers who have com- 
posed in rhyme, have abounded in the lighter and gentler 

ces; and, like Pope, have excelled in prettiness of fancy, 
and brilliancy of point and diction. But this is precisely the 
excellence we require in a translator. We do not desire to see 
him carried away, by a wing of fire, from his author and his 
subject; and, therefore, think that the freedom of blank verse 
is not necessary, or even proper. He will walk the most grace- 
fully in the steps of his original, when encircled by the golden 
fetters of rhyme. 

Mr. Strutt has, however, in general, given the sense of his 
original with fidelity, and clothed it in well modulated verse. 
The following description of Zephyr is elegant, and will remind 
the reader of the beautiful picture of Raphael in Milton ; 


«© Obedient Zephyr shook 
More heav’nly fragrance from his dewy wings, 
And fertilized the earth ; where’er he flies 

The blushing spring attends, and on the mould 
Scatters fresh flow’rs and scents the genial air; 


He tinges ev’ry rose with softer hues, 
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And the blue violet paints with od’rous bloom. 
What cinctured waist of oriental kin 

Can boast such gems? what choice Reiyitin die 
So brightly can distain the virgin fleece, 

And emulate these purple flowers? less gay 

The bird of Juno waves his splendid train, 

And Iris with inferior colors weaves 

Th’ etherial woof, when the green fields and woods 
Shine through the painted air.” P. 37. 


The idea of Tartarus relaxing into joy at the wedding of its 
monarch is very poetical; and the passage which is one of the 
finest in Claudian is thus rendered by Mr. Strutt : 


«© The realms of death rejoice, and buried forms 
Are moved to gladness ; pallid spectres taste 

The genial banquet, and the sullen shades 

Quaff the inspiring bowl with garlands crown’d. 
Unwonted melody steals through the gloom ; 

And songs are heard where dreadful dienes dwelt. 
Hush’d is each lamentable sound of woe ; 

Stern Erebus relents his fiercer mood, 

And glimm’ring twilight cheers eternal night. 

No longer Minos from the uncertain urn 

Deals various fate; no longer punishments 

Are known, nor shrieks, nor doleful cries; the wheel 
Torments no more Ixion’s gory shape, 

Nor flies the cool wave from the burning lip 

Of Tantalus: released Ixion rests, 

And Tantalus the grateful liquor drinks. 

The furies dance 
Forgetful of the scourge the guilty need, 

Draining the goblet; and their snaky brood, 
Moisten’d with wine play o’er the flowing cups, 
With mitigated rage. A&therial fire 

ror po e nuptial torch. Now o’er the stream 
Of slow Avernus birds rejoicing rise, 

And sacred powers appease am stormy blast; 
Whirlpools grow calm: the floods of Acheron 
Are c maid to milky tides, and with the juice 
Of gay Lyzus flows Cocytus’ stream. 

The Fates then broke no thread of life; no voice 
Of death resounded ; no sad parents wept 

Upon their children’s bier: Death walk’d no more 
Abroad. The seaman perish’d not by wreck 

Nor warriors by the sword ; cities were free 
From fun’ral rites; and Hell’s grim f 
With woven reeds adorn’d his rugged locks, 
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And, leaning on his idle oar, beguiled 
His leisure with a song.” P. 52—54, 

This is spirited. But some of the lines runtoo much in the 
measure of couplets, without relief; and we never before saw 
relents used in an active sense. Nothing surely but the tempt- 
ing facility of blank verse, could ever have led Mr. S. to send 
to the press such lines as the following : 

“ From her shrine leaps Cybele rejoicing.” P. 17. 
«© Warn’d by the voice of Jove, Pluto arose.” P. 21. 
“ Terrible in discord ; nor did my hand,” &c. P.48. 

We are fully recompensed for the few unharmonious fines 
that occur, by some very happy verses in the smaller poems, 
which Mr. S. has condescended to translate in heroic rhyme. 
The beautiful fancy of the death and revival of the Phoenix is 
neatly versified; and contains many such lines as “ Whose 
being finds renewal in decay.” But we have no room for 
further specimens. The preface and notes, though containing 
nothing very new or unusually profound, are tasteful, and 
afford proofs of elegant attainments. We thank Mr. S. for his 
work; and hope, when he translates again, to find that he is 
not above submitting to the trammels which Pope and Dryden 
thought proper to put on. 
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Art. Il. The Book of Psalms ; translated from the Hebrew : 
with Notes, explanatory and critical. By Sam. Horstey, 
LL. D. F.R.S. F.S.A. late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 657. Rivingtons. 12.125, 1815. 


Is whatever point of view we consider the late Bishop 
Horsley, we perceive something calculated to excite admiration. 
If we regard him as a literary character, we find combined in 
the same man, a deep acquaintance with the abstruser sciences, 
and a fine taste for polite literature; we find him, though 
well skilled in classic lore, and accustomed to study the minu- 
tie of Roman and Greek phraseology, a great proficient in 
sacred criticism, and master of several oriental dialects. If we 
contemplate him in his moral qualities, we see him ardent- 
- Aaoeer ere to the system of Theology taught by our Apostolic 

urch, and ever eager to defend it from the attacks of heresy, 
and the inroads of schism: and if, following him more into 
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the recesses of private life, we occasionally remark in his man- 
ners a degree of stiffness and reserve, we must regard it as 
affording a type of his mind, of which the chief characteristics 
were firmness and decision. If we observe him in the Senate, 
we discover the integrity of his principles, from his endeavours 
to suppress every species of immorality and profaneness; while 
we are pleased with his eloquence, at once simple and con- 
vincing. Such was the character of Horsley, as far, at least, 
as it can be given in a few lines. And surely the reader, 
who has a just regard for talents, acquirements, and worth, will 
join with us in the eulogium pronounced by an ancient and 
valuable, though much neglected writer, on a character not very 
dissimilar : 

Xrpaye piy’ avoumoss, 
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Since the decease of the Bishop, his son, the Rev. Heneage 
Horsley, has favoured the world with the publication of several 
of his father’s works ; and in this catalogue the work before us 
is to be found. 

Such of our readers as have paid attention to what is termed 
Biblical Criticism, are of course aware, that the translation of 
the Bible incommon use is far from perfect. Indeed, so little 
could be expected from the tima when it was made, that it is a 
matter of astonishment, that it does not fail in more instances. 
The fact is, that it is rather a compilation made from the old 
translations, than an entirely new version of the original texts 5 
and though it was compared with the Hebrew and the Greek, 
still those languages, especially the former, were at that time by 
no means so accurately understood as they are at present; 
neither were either the Hebrew or the Greek texts then in a 
state of absolute integrity; nor were any materials for their 
emendation accessible to the persons who made our translation. 
The Oriental learning of that day was almost sary confined 
to the Professors and the Students in the Roman College de 
Propaganda Fide ; from which source our translators were pré= 
vented from borrowing, partly from principle, but chiefly from 
want of opportunity. to explain the book of Job, as well as 
some other parts of the O. T. a considerable knowledge of 
Arabic is requisite, which was then particularly rare; and in 
some passages, where the original is ambiguous, an acquaint 
ance with Oriental manners and history may lead toa right inter- 
pretation; but this was possessed only by a few. 
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These were the principal reasons which rendered it impossi- 


_ ble for a perfect version to be made in the time of King James 


the First. But let it not be supposed that these errors have ex- 
tended to any points of doctrine with regard to faith or practice, 
Had we no other means of instruction than what is afforded b 
our common translation, or even by the worst ef those which 
are more ancient, our duty would be as plain, and our right 
path to glory as clear, as it can be made by any new version. 
Still it becomes us to endeavour at a translation as perfect as 
human. acquirements and learning can make ; nor is it sufficient 
that the common version is tolerable, while it is in our power to 
improve it ina considerable degree. 

The translation of the Psalms lying before us, appears to lay a 
high claim to public notice; for it is certainly one of the best 
which has yet been published. Bishop Horsley has improved 
the Hebrew text with great success, by the assistance of the 
invaluable collation of MSS, made by Renndoott and De Rossi, 
partly from the testimony of ancient versions, and occasionally 

y critical conjecture. In the use of the last, he is perhaps 
sometimes too free, though he has rejected very frequently the 
suppositions of Houbigant, who certainly went too far in con- 
jectural criticism—on which subject, by the way, some very ex- 
cellent remarks haye been made by Professor Marsh. (Lectures 
in Divinity, Part 1. p. 1083—4. 8vo. 1811.) 

Independently of the value of the emendations of the 
text, and the superiority of the translation, a very consider- 
able accession to our stock of information with regard to the 
Psalms, has been made by the Bishop’s notes, which, besides an 
excellent display of sound criticism, contain most valuable ex- 
planatory and doctrinal matter. A great part of the obscurity 
which has attended the Psalms, has arisen from their nature not 
being rightly understood. It has not been generally supposed, 
and certainly not by the translators of the common version, that 
they approach in some measure to the choral odes in the Greek 
tragedies, s¢ parvis componere magna liceret. Bishop Horsle 
has, however, in his version, divided them into their several de- 
partments, by which means he has thrown considerable light 
on many parts of them. Solomon’s Song would, we are con- 
yinced, be more intelligible to the generality of readers, were it 
divided in the same manner; and we hope that, whenever our 
translation shall be revised by authority, this will be done; as 
also, that either Bishop Horsley’s, or some similar division of 
the Psalms, will be adopted. | 
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from a work like this, one knows not how to give extracts, 
It is to be expected, that the learned reader will study the work 
itself ; and for those who are not interested in such studies, 
citations are useless, while from a book, all parts of which are 
deserving of praise, it is difficult to determine to what the pre- 
ference should be given. Inthe hundredth Psalm, however, so 
many improvements have been made, that we shall have the 
pleasure of presenting it to our readers. 


PsaLm 100. 
Full Chorus. 
1. Raise the loud peal to Jehovah, all the earth, 
2. Serve the Jehovah with gladness, 
And come into his presence with signs of joy. 
Single Voice, 
3. Know ye that Jehovah he is God, [A] 
He made us and his are we; [B] 
His people and the flock of his pasture, 
4. Enter his gates with confession, [C]} 
His courts with praise, 
Confess him, bless his name. 
Full Chorus, 
5. For good is Jehovah, 
To Eternity is his tender kindness, 
And from generation to generation is his tender love. [D]} 


We now proceed to’transcribe the Bishop’s notes, to which 
we shall take the liberty of adding a few remarks: the former 
are distinguished by the letter H. 

In the first verse, the word }y"71 is much more properly 
translated, “* Raise the loud peal,” than © O be joyful. 
Compare Num. x. 9. Josh. vi. 10. Judg. xv, 14. The allusion 
is to the feast of the Jubilee, at which trumpets were to be 
used, see Lev. xxv. 9. 

The expression, ‘ serve the Jehovah,” inv. 2, may, at the 
first sound, appear harsh and uncouth ; but when the etymol 
is considered, we shall perceive it to be far preferable to 
common translation. WT is derived from the root Ti, and 


is formed, ‘ ex triplici tempore: ex Futuro, cujus nota in vere 
bis Jod est; ex Participio Presenti, cujus vocalis characters 
istica }; et preterito, quod in verbis quiescentibus tertia radie 
cali Min (+) terminatur.” (J. Simonis Lex. Heb. Chald. Edit, 
Eichhorn. Hale. 1793. vol. 1. p. 423.)—‘s The Jehovah,” 
therefore, is equivalent to, ** The Eternal Being.” 


A.] The Syriac Vers. (Ed. Dathe, 8vo. Hala. 1768), has 
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“our God,” aS; this reading is better than the common 
one; and 4975. might easily have given rise to DOYWN, the 
pronominal affix 1} much resembling D in many MSS. 

B.}] “ For NO, Tread 1, upon the authority of St. Jerome.” 
H. vol. ii. p. 239.—The permutation of N5 non, and §5 ei, is 
very frequent, as may be seen on consulting Kennicott’s Heb. 
Bible; and in Lev. v. 1. and 34 other places we have both 
readings joined, the received text reading N)?. (Kennicott on 
the Heb. Text. vol. i. p. 409, 8vo. 1753.) 

C.] «© The original word is very iil rendered here, and in 
many other places in the public translation, by thanksgiving. 
It denotes generally those public acts of homage and devotion, 
whether of prayer, praise, or thanksgiving, by which God is 
honored and confessed.” H. vol. ii. p. 100.—See Ezra x. i]. 
Dathe has rendered the Syriac word {du:0Z, by which the He- 
brew MW is translated confessio: and we learn from Michaélis, 
in his edit. of Castell’s Syriac Lexicon, (‘Tom. i. p. 369. 4 
Gottinge, 1788), that the continuator of Bar Hebrzus, ap 
Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental. Tom. iil. Pt. ti. p. 120. (1 
1719, Fol.) has used {A202 Gast, to express the prinitiv: 
professors of any faith. ’EfouwoAdyyoss, the word employed | 
the LXX. will also admit the same meaning. In the same m . 
ner, in the last hemistich of this verse, Bishop Horsley has 
translated 1 WWW, “ confess him,” with the Syriac ad oo}, 
“confitemini ei.” Dathe. This is a better sense of TI, than 


what our version has given. 

D.| « ¢ His stedfast love,’ literally ¢ truth; but I think 
the thing particularly intended is, the constancy and steadfast- 
ness of God’s attachment to the objects of his free love.” H. 
vol. ii. p. 101,—From so great an authority as that of our author, 
it may be presumption in us to differ; but we would submit to 
the reader, that MON signifies, firmitas, veritas, fides, fideli- 


tas, fiducia, sccuritas. ‘The meanings, fides, fidelitas, Simonis 
derives from the signification of the cognate word jZassuo in 


Syriac ; and the two last from the Arabic, eyes Ok, LS, 


--¢ 

securitas, derived from ,,) in the 4th conjugation, securum 
reddidit, proterit. Would it not then be better to adopt some 
oné of these meanings, than to make a new one; particularly 
when we already have been told in the last hemistich, that « to 
eternity is his tender kindness 2” « Stedfastness”? would have 
equally well expressed the meaning, denoting the immutability 
of God, and his inviolable observance of his promises. The 
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Syriac has jZaatusa, the LXX. render the word by dandeia : 

but Luther in his German translation, renders the whole verse 

rather strangely—** Denn der Herr ist freundlich, und seine 

Gnade wiihret ewig, und seine Wahrheit fiir und fiir.” This 

must be wrong; for 3% cannot be translated by “ friendly,” 

while Gnade, “ grace,” is a very incorrect word to express. 
” 


eS wey 


ioM, which means * mercy. 

The true reading of the original of this Psalm appears to be 

as follows : 
TN “WI"2d Title. 
yay >a my yyy Full Chorus. 
TWHIWA MPN Tay 
: TTI PID W3 
WON NWT MND Its. Single Voice. _ 
WN Y) wWwY NIT 
. WV INS) Woy 
mmnla Mw Wa 4- 
SAN. WN 
Yow 1992 YY MH 
my 375 5. Full Chorus. 
ON OY? 
SWIX THN Wy 

The grounds for the emendations we have introduced, are 
given in our notes above; and the poem naturally divides itself 
into hemistichs. 

‘The space to which our notices are necessarily confined, do 
not permit us to give any further extracts, which otherwise we 
should gladly do. We conclude, however, by earnestly recoms 
mending to the notice of our readers this work: we can assure 
them that it holds the first rank among the publications of its 
kind; that it is among the best and the most important of its 
learned author’s works; and that the more it is studied the more 
pleasure it will give, the more information it will mone To 
those who are engaged in light reading, and whose thoug ts are 
occupied by the follies of the world, it may indeed be uninstruc- 
tive as well as unamusing; but the case will be far otherwise 
with those who are capable of judging of literary subjects, and 
who can either feel the beauties, or perceive the importance, of 
a masterly translation of the ‘ words of the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel.” 
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Arr. III. Travels in Southern Africa, in the Years 180%, 1804, 
1805, and 1806. By Henry Licnrenstrein, M. D. 
Translated from the original German by ANN PLUMmpTRE, 
2 vols. 4to. pp. 410. and 368. £1. 16s. and £2. 2s. Colburn, 
London, 1812 and 1815. 


Varovs circumstances conspire to invest the African conti- 
nent with a degree of importance, and diffuse over whatever 
it contains an interest superior to that which is felt for most 
other parts of the globe. ‘This interest is coeval with the 
first dawnings of our knowledge respecting it, and all that has 
transpired in recent times, has rather increased than diminished 
the first impression. Passing by all events, however, relative to 
the northern regions, we shall briefly glance at a few which have 
& more immediate connection with the subject of the present 
work. 

The situation of this southern part of Africa commands at- 
tention as the connecting link between this country and her 
eastern dominions ; or rather as the key-stone of that maritime 
arch, which Britain has raised for uniting the most distant points 
of her empire. The manner in which this southern extremity 
of the old world was first discovered, the name (Cado Tormen- 
toso, or Cape of Tempests) which was originally given to it by 
Bartholomew Diaz, and its present appellation afterwards confer- 
red by John II. King of Portugal, were all calculated to excite rae 
ther than to gratify curiosity. And as objects are so magnified by 
the mediums through which they are obscurely or imperfectly 
seen as to leave no distinct impression upon the mind, this curi- 
osity has been carried to a still higher pitch by the difficulties of 
penetrating into the interior ; and by the complete contrast of na- 
ture, in all-her variety of appearances, with whatever we have 
been accustomed to see and contemplate in the land which 

ve us birth. 

That inhuman traffic by which many have amassed enormous 
wealth—those long, eloquent, reiterated, and persevering exer- 
tions for its abolition, which took place in the British senate— 
and the final triumph of charity, benevolence and freedom, over 
avarice, oppression and cruelty, have called the attention of all 
classes to a scene which furnished the victims and enflamed the 
passions of the one party, but roused the exertions and crowned 
the magnanimous perseverance of the other. 

The enterprising spirit and dauntless intrepidity of Mungo 
Park demand our admiration, at the very moment we are called 
upon to lament their premature extinction. The account of his 

first mission into the interior of this continent appeared under 
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such circumstances as created sensations in the minds of man 

which were without a precedent ; but the most lasting effect of his 
communications was an increased desire to know more. Vaillant 
furnished some glimpses into the interior of this southern pro- 
montory; but these only resembled sparks from the smitten 
steel, which diffuse a feeble and momentary ray over the 
spot on which we stand, but render all around darker than before. 
Relative to several people and districts of the same regions, Bar- 
row furnished us with interesting intelligence, compared with 
the length of his visit and the circumstances under which it was 
made. These however permitted so small a portion to pass in 
review before him, and that so rapidly, that he was compelled to 


paint the surface when it would have been desirable to analyse 


the substance. Campbell has recently returned from traversing 
the same promontory, and his journal affords authentic informa- 
tion relative to several regions which had never been visited by 
Europeans.’ But his object was specific; and under a due im- 
pression of its importance and his own responsibility, he earnestly 
pressed forward in its accomp!shment; and consequently did 
not bestow that attention on many of the surrounding objects 
which their nature and impoitance deserved; and which 
they would have received from a philosophic traveller whose 
business was to ascertain facts, trace their mutual relations 
to each other, and as far as possible, to investigate causes. 

The work before us constitutes an intermediate link in point 
of time, between the travels of Mr. Barrow and Mr. Campbell. 
The residence of its author in the regions he describes exceeded 
that of either of the above travellers, his opportunities for obser 
vation were more numerous, and the circumstances under which 
he travelled were in some respects more favorable for obtaining 
a close acquaintance with the objects he examined. Whether 
he was free from national partialities we shall not enquire, but 
he has furnished sufficient evidence that he was not free from 
unworthy prejudices—as almost every thing English appears to 
excite his spleen, which frequently betrays him into observations 
that have much more acrimony than justice in their composition. 
Among other epithets by which the English are designated is 
that of « Bosjesmans of the ocean,” which every one, acquainted 
with the character of that aboriginal tribe, will readily under- 
stand to mean, in plain English, robbers on the ocean. 

A comparison of the accounts given by these three authors 
will give rise to the pleasing reflection, that the animosities which 
subsisted between the colonists and the native tribes, especially 


* See our No. II. page 110. 
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the Bosjesmen, at the time of Mr. Barrow’s visit, has greatly 
subsided. At that period, the aborigines could seldom be ap- 
proached except when hunted down like wild beasts; but 
when Mr. Lichtenstein visited the distant parts of the colony, 
they held conferences and entered into engagements with the 
boors who resided in their vicinity; and when Mr. Campbell 
traversed these regions in 1813, some of this tribe had not only 
become herdsmen to their neighbours, but had that year engag- 
ed to assist in cultivating the ground, and were to partake of the 
produce as a reward for their labour. ‘The dispositions, 
the habits, the manners and the circumstances, under which 
the Bosjesmen exist, necessarily class them among the most 
irreclaimable of mankind; and these facts ought not only to 
be accepted as proofs that the condition and even the character 
of these people are susceptible of amelioration, but also to ex- 
cite a hope that what has commenced, though in a small degree, 
will be increased and perpetuated by repetition, until a radical 
change is affected—and that this change must be for the better 
admits of no question. 

General Janssens, who was the Governor of the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, at the date of Mr. Lichtenstein’s travels, 
labored with laudable zeal in suppressing the animosities that 
existed, and in preventing the outrages which frequently oc- 
curred not only between the aborigines and the colonists of the 
remoter districts, but among the latter themselves. For this 
purpose he visited the distant parts of the colony personally, 
and afterwards appointed missions to inquire into the causes, 
and establish such regulations as were calculated to check the 
progress of those malignant dispositions, which assimilated 
the inhabitants to the wild beasts with whom they have so 
frequently to contend for the sovereignty of these trackless 
deserts. Our author accompanied these missions and was also 
permitted to make use of the governor’s journal in compassing 
his work; and the following delineation of the colonial cha- 
racter, especially as applied to those who inhabit the north-east 
regions, fully proves the necessity that then existed for the 
exercise of government influence and authority. 


« The total seclusion of the colonists from general intercourse with 
the world, their confinement to the little circle of their own fami- 
lies, the easy manner in which the first necessities of our nature 
are satisfied, are very disadvantageous to them under many points 
of view ; and notwithstanding their simplicity of manners, their 
general purity of morals, and their ignorance of many of the great 
crimes to which the European nations are subject, they appear, 
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taken in the aggregate, even to impartial observers, much more 
under an unfavorable than a favorable point of view. Selfishness, 
lawlessness, hardiness, intolerance, and a thirst for revenge, are the 
reigning vices in their character, which will perhaps hardly be 
thought atoned for by a disposition to be easily satisfied; by a 
spirit of economy, yet united with unbounded hospitality, a firm 
adherence to truth, and a great respect for religion. But what ts 
most to be deprecated in the character of some among them, is 
the harshness with which they treat their slaves and Hottentots; 
and in others the bitterness and irreconcileable animosity with 
which they carry on their differences among each other.” 

It would be difficult to conceive any thing more calculated to 
cherish animosity, to change resentment into settled hatred, and 
to foster every disposition inimical to the best interests of society, 
than the following. 

« An unfortunate practice among them is that every personal 
calumny, every derogatory expression, every reputed encroachment, 
is taken down in writing, and established by witnesses, that the 
offender may perhaps, years after, be judicially pursued for it. 
Every colonist has by him a large packet of such papers ready at 
any moment to be produced and brought forward against an enemy. 
Such private differences become the concern of the whole society, 
since every one who can write, subscribes these papers, Verklaarings, 
as they are called, on one side or the other.” 

Whatever pretensions Dr. Lichtenstein may have to acute- 
ness of observation or accuracy of reasoning, we cannot see 
how ‘a disposition to be easily satisfied’’ can be reconciled 
with “a thirst for revenge ;” nor general purity of morals, a 
firm adherence to truth and a great respect for religion, with 
those vices he has ascribed to them in the same paragraph. 
We are happy to find that Dr. L. met with many illuminated 
spots in this deep and general shade, and we gladly record the 
following instance as a contrast to the wide-spread gloom. ‘This 
farm is situated on the Snow Mountains, and belonged to an 
old man of the name of Burger; and affords one of the finest 
examples of the ancient patriarchal life now to be found. 


« The mild and pleasing manners of the inhabitants of this place, 
the family harmony that reigns among them, and the healthy 
cheerful appearance of the shaves, all prove what a beneficial in- 
fluence some refinement in the enjoyments of life has upon the whole 
moral conduct of mankind ; indeed, every thing here reminded us 
strongly of the patriarchal mode of lie, It was not without the 
sincerest regret that the next day we exchanged this truly agreeable 
abode for the accustomed fatigues and uniformity of African travel- 
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«“ After performing the remainder of this day’s journey, cone 
stantly descending, we came, towards evening to the last place 
within the circuit of the Snow Mountains, which was inhabited by 
a son-in-law of Burger’s. The old man had accompanied us to 
this place, and when we took leave of him, we remarked that he 
must find it a very great pleasure to have all his children so near 
him. His answer was, that it had indeed cost him a great deal of 
money to purchase so many places, but that it was amply repaid 
by the invaluable pleasure of having all his children and grand- 
children collected round him on a Sunday, and uniting with him in 
the solemn worship of the Supreme Being. The remainder of the 
Sunday, he said, was passed in walking about, or in cheerful con- 
versation, and on the Monday morning they all dispersed, and 
returned to their respective homes and occupations.” 

Dr. Lichtenstein is a German physician, and the present 
Professor of Natural History in the university of Berlin. He 
accompanied the Dutch Commissary-General de Mist frome 
Europe to Africa in 1802. ‘They sailed from Holland in August 
and arrived at ‘Table Bay on the 23d of December. In the 
following February General Janssens undertook the journey 
already referred to; and on the 9th of October in the same 
year, Commissary de Mist, and our author in his suite, left 
Cape Town for the purpose of completing what the Governor 
had begun. ‘This suite is more adapted to excite the rea- 
der’s interest than any other with which we recollect to have 
previously become acquainted, from the circumstance of two 
young Ladies, Augusta de Mist, the daughter of the Commis- 
sary, and her friend Mademoiselle Versweld, with a female servant 
for each, having resolved to participate in the privations, hard- 
ships and dangers necessarily attendant on a long journey in the 
sun-parched regions of Southern Africa. Should our fair country- 
women be inclined to blame their want of prudence, they must at 
least allow them to have been actuated by an ardent spirit of enter- 
prize, supported by heroic courage and unshaken perseverance, 

On leaving Cape Town; the party directed their route towards 
the east, keeping near the coast till they reached Algoa Bay, 
where they changed their direction to north-east and crossed the 
little Fish river about 20 miles above its junction with the great 
river of the same name. Bending their course north-west, they 
tecrossed the river a few miles higher up, and proceeded to 
Graaff Reynett. They then travelled northward to the Snow 
Mountains, and thence west to the source of the Great Lion’s 
river, descended along its banks towards the south till they came 
tothe northern skirts of the Black Mountains. Their track 
next took a western direction to the Hex river, which they 
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reached about 33° of latitude; and then followed the course of 
this stream almost to its confluence with the Breed river. ‘The 
Commissary and his party then traversed the valley which is 
watered by this last river, till they arrived again near the parallel 
of 33°, where they crossed the chain of Mountains running 
from the east side of False Bay, nearly parallel to the western 
coast. After reaching the plain on the west of this range, their 
route assumed its final direction, and they arrived at Cape 
Town on the 23d of March, 1804, after completing a journey 
of nearly 2000 English miles, and having been absent 167 days. 

News had now reached the Cape of hostilities having recom- 
menced between the English and the Dutch, and fearing a 
visit from those masters of the seas, Genaral Janssens was 
anxious to make all possible resistance with the small army 
under his command, should these fears be realized. For this 
purpose he was desirous of fixing upon some situation where 
a few men might maintain themselves against a much greater 
force, and cut off the communication between Cape ‘Town and 
the Colony. The chain of mountains about Hottentot’s Hol- 
land were selected as best adapted to answer these important 
ends; and the pass through these mountains, denominated 
HMottentot’s Holland Kloof, was “ the point which should be 
kept open for defying the enemy’s might.” Magazines and 
storehouses were therefore to be formed beyond these mountains; 
and Dr. Lichtenstein was permitted to accompany the officers 
to whom this duty was intrusted, for the purpose of examinin 
into the Natural History of the adjacent districts. He therefore 
left Cape ‘Town on the 2nd of September, 18043 and after an 
excursion of 18 days at the time of the year when the shrubs 
and plants on the east side of this chain are ornamented with 
beautiful flowers, and are in the highest perfection, he re- 
turned on the 20th of the same month. 

About the middle of 1804, that part of the district of Stellen- 
basch, which stretched along the northern borders of the colony, 
was formed into the new district of Tulbagh, and M. Henry 
Van de Graaff, with whom our author had long enjoyed a 
very pleasant collegiate connection, was appointed the new Land- 
drost. 

“ The great object of the new Institution was to restrain and 
correct these evils (disobedience to government, harshness to 
dependants, and quarrels among themselves); but it was at the same 
time authorized to superintend the relations between the colonists 
on the northern boundary, and the wandering Bosjesmans of that 
aeighbourhood, andto watch particularly over the behaviour of each 
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party towards the other. It was the earnest wish of the government 
to put an end to the robberies and plundering of these savages 
by mild and kind treatment, and by this means gradually to remove 
the ancient hatred borne them by the colonists of the Roggeveld, 
and the lower Bokkeveld. 

“ The new Landdrost of Tulbagh, therefore, very soon after his 
entrance upon office, had orders to visit the most remote part of 
his district, and to enter into negociations with the Bosjesmans of 
the neighbourhood. In December, 1804, he succeeded in collect- 
ing a considerable number of these savages together upon the Sack 
river, and engaged them to adopt more peaceable views.—At part- 
ing they were promised that within six months, the Landdrost 
would return, that the negociations might be regularly and solemn- 
ly concluded. 

«The governor, who felt all the importance of this matter, was 
anxious to bring the negociations to a conclusion as soon as pos- 
sible, and establish a firm and lasting peace. The Landdrost of 
Tulbagh was therefore appointed, in March following, to under- 
take the same journey, not merely for tne purpose of concluding 
his negociations with the Bosjesmans, but to proceed afierwards 
further to the north, beyond the boundaries of the colony, where 
several objects had attracted the attention of the government, and 
appeared to require from them a more accurate investigation. 
The principal of these objects were ; first, to gain iniormation res. 
pecting the conduct and disposition of the Hottentots of the Great 
river; secondly, to inquire into the relations established by the 
missionaries among these equivocal and dangerous people; and 
thirdly, to examine the situation of the great nation hitherto imper- 
fectly known under the name of the Briquas, but since the English 
expedition, which was undertaken in 1801,’ to trade with them in 
cattle, called Butschuanas.” Vol. IT. p. 250. 

While preparations for this excursion were making, the go- 
vernor invited our author to accompany the Landdrost, and to 
examine the nature of the country, on the other side of the 
Great Orange river, and the situation of the inhabitants. Res- 
pecting this invitation, Dr. L. observes: “ Long as I had 
wished to become more acquainted with these more remote 
countries, nothing could be more accordant with my wishes 
than such a proposal.” 


Our author therefore set off from Cape Town, for Tubbagh 
on the 24th of April, 1805, and from thence on the 7th of 
May ; and after crossing the Karroo, arrived at Sack river, 
which is the present boundary of the colony in that part. The 
party left this river on the 30th, and travelling north-east, the 
crossed the great Orange river, and arrived at Mr. Anderson’s 
missionary station, which was recently denominated Klaar 
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Water, but is now called Griqua Town, (see No. 2.) The 
account which the Doctor gives of this English missionary and 
his establishment, is not less honorable to Mr. Anderson and 
his cause, tian . .tisfactory to the friends of the institution ; and 
this testimony must be allowed greater weight, as his work 
contains abundant proofs that the proceedings of the missiona- 
ries in general are far from giving him satisfaction. After stat- 
ing the results of their inquiries at this station, Dr. L. adds the 
following observations, which we would earnestly recommend 
to the attention of all who attempt to ameliorate the condition 
of the savage part of mankind. 

« All will depend in future upon a careful choice being made of 
the missionaries who are allowed to come hither; that, like Mr. 
Anderson, they may unite with an eager enthusiasm for spreading 
the principles of true religion, enlightened views with regard to 
human policy. No less important will it be that a strict attention 
to rectitude and good faith should be observed in the interchange 
to be carried on between the Hottentots and the colonists. For 
this purpose, it will be well that persons of tried integrity should 
occasionally be sent into the country to reconcile any little misun- 
derstandings that may occur, and to punish any offences committed 
against the laws.’ Vol. II. p. 260. 

For the benefits which have resulted from the subsequent eight 
years of Mr. Anderson’s enlightened and zealous labours, we 
must refer to the Journal of Mr. Campbell, who visited the same 
establishment in 1818. 

Our travellers having finished their business at this place, 
took leave of Mr. Anderson on the 21st of June, and directed 
their course westward to the capital of the Beetjuans, which 
is situated about three days journey to the south-west of Latta- 
koo. Having visited this place, they commenced their return 
to the colony on the 4th of July, recrossed the Orange river on 
the 12th, and arrived at ‘Tulbagh on the 7th of August ; after 
having travelled about 1700 English miles in the space of 
three months. 

Dr. Lichtenstein afterwards made another visit to the northern 
borders of the colony, for the purpose of spreading the vaccine 
inoculation among the colonists. Soon after he returned from 
this excursion, he made another to ascertain the nature and po- 
sition of the range of mountains north-east of Cape-Town; and 
then accompanied General Janssens to Europe, after the colon 
had, on the 23rd of January, 1806, capitulated to the English. 

We have thus endeavoured to furnish our readers with the 
means of judging of Dr. Lichtenstein’s opportunities of becom- 
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ing acquainted with the regions of which he has treated in the 
work before us ; a careful perusal of which enables us to add, 
that these were embraced with a zeal and improved with a per- 
severance which have seldom been surpassed. If he does not 
always look around him with the eye of a philosopher, he is 
ever exercising the perceptions and discharging the duties of a 
natural historian ; and his work contains much valuable infor- 
mation relative to the country, its productions, inhabitants and 
natural history, which we should have been glad to have seen dis- 
incumbered of its German prolixity. Dr. L. has accompanied his 
volumes with a good map of the colony, some descriptive 
plates, and two appendixes including some interesting observa- 
tions on the Languages of the wild Hottentot tribes, particularly 
the Corans, Bosjesmen, and Beetjuans. With respect to the 
country and its productions, we cannot offer any remarks in this 
place; it is the author’s intention to publish a supplement, 
in which these subjects will be more fully treated. Our limits 
also oblige us to refer to the work itself for further particulars 
relative tothe inhabitants; but Dr. L’s observations on the ha- 
bits of the Ostrich, convey so much curious information, that 
we shall close our article with an extract from this part of 
his work. 


«“ The habits of the ostrich are so remarkable, and have been so 
imperfectly described by travellers in general, that I cannot forbear 
bringing together here all the knowledge I acquired upon the sub- 
ject, both in this and subsequent journeys. I have noticed ona 
former occasion,’ a large flock of ostriches which we met in the 
neighbourhood of the ondbery. In that country the drought and 
heat sometimes compels these gigantic birds to leave the plains, 
and then they pursue their course together in large flocks to the 
heights, where they find themselves more commodiously lodged. 
At the time of sitting, there are seldom more than four or five 
seen together, of which one only is a cock, the rest are hens. These 
hens lay their eggs altogether in the same nest, which is nothin 
more than a round cavity made in the clay, of such a size that it 
can be covered by one of the birds when sitting upon it. A sort of 
wall is scraped up round with their feet, against which the eggs in 
the outermost circle rest. Every egg stands upon its point in the 
nest, that the greatest possible number may be stowed within the 
space. When ten or twelve eggs are laid, they begin to sit, the hens 
taking their turns, and relieving each other by day; at night the 
cock alone sits, to guard the eggs against the jackals and wild cats, 
which will run almost any risk to procure them. Great numbers 


* See Yol. I. page 110, English Translation. 
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of these smaller beasts of prey have often been found crushed té 
death about the nests, a proof that the ostrich does not fight with 
them, but knows very well how to conquer them at once by her 
own resistless powers ; for itis certain that a stroke of her lar 
foot trampling upon them is enough to crush any such animal. 

« The hens continue to lay during the time they are sitting, and 
that not only till the nest is full, which happens when about thirt 
egos are laid, but for some time after. The eggs laid after the 
nest is filled, are deposited round about it, and seem designed by 
nature to satisfy the cravings of the above meutioned enemies, since 
they very much prefer the new laid eggs to those which have been 
brooded. But they seem also to have a more important designation, 
that is to assist in the nourishment of the young birds. These, 
when first hatched, are as large asa common pullet, and since 
their tender stomachs cannot digest the hard food eaten by the old 
ones, the spare eggs serve as their first nourishment. The increase 
of the ostrich race would be incalculable had they not so many 
enemies, by which great numbers of the young are destroyed after 
they quit the nest. 

«The ostrich is a very prudent wary animal, which is not very 
easily ensnared in the open field, since it sees to a very great distance, 
and takes to flight upon the least idea of danger. The ostriches 
are particularly careful to conceal if possible the places where their 
nests are made. ‘hey never go directly to them, but run round 
in a circle at a considerable distance before they approach the spot. 
On the contrary, they always run directly up to the springs where 
they drink, and the impressions they make in the ground in the 
desolate places they inhabit, are often mistaken for the footsteps of 
men. The females in sitting, when they are to relieve each other, 
either both remove awhile to a distance from the nest, or change so 
quickly, that both can never be seen together. In the day-time they 
occasionally quit the nest entirely, and leave the care of warmin 
the eggs to the sun alone. If at any time they find that the place 
of their nest is discovered, that either a man or a beast of prey has 
been at it, and has either disturbed the arrangement of the eggs, Or 
taken any away, they immediately destroy the nest themselves, 
break all the eggs to pieces, and seek out some other spot to 
make afresh one.” Vol. ii. p. 25. 
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3. The White Doe of Rylstone, or the Fate of the Nortons, 
a Poem, by WiLL14M WoRDsWORTH. 4to. pp. 162. Long- 
man. 1815. 


Tx these works the author employs the simple and the heroic 
Styles; but his merit consists inthe former. A portion of the 
first article was published some years ago under the title of 
¢¢ Lyrical Ballads ;” and many of the other miscellaneous pieces 
have appeared at subsequent periods. ‘The present edition is 
ss enlarged and diversified,” and contains, 

Ist. Poems referring to the period of Childhood: an embel- 
lishment to one of which (‘ Lucy Gray”) is the frontispiece to 
the first volume.—The author’s simplicity of manner and style 
renders him happy in some of these little pieces. We are pleased 
with the lines addressed toa Butterfly’— « Ahce Fell”— 
«The Idle Shepherd Boys,” and «The Blind Highland Boy.” 
We meet, however, with some lines, which, by the introduction 
of unmeaning particles, are rendered very heavy and insipid, 


¢«¢ His mother, too, no doubt, above 
Her other children, him did love.” p. 49. 


Among these pieces we find an ‘¢ Address to a Child,” and 
the « Mother’s Return,”—written by a female friend of the 
author’s, the latter of which only is entitled to any praise. 

2nd. Juvenile Pieces. These chiefly consist of extracts from 
works published in 1793 and 1798. «The Female Vagrant ” 
is interesting, but by placing a dash after the word wepf, instead 
of the word end, in the following stanza, the effect which the 
author intended to produce is destroyed. 

“ She ceased and weeping turned away, 
As if because her tale was at an end 
She wept ;—because she had no more to say 
Of that perpetual weight which on her spirit lay.”” p. 90. 
3rd. Poems founded on the Affections. These commence 
with a dialogue, in familiar blank verse, between a priest and a 
youth, in which the latter is informed that his brother is dead. 
We term it familiar verse, as it is destitute of every thing digni- 
fied ; indeed we can see no difference between the following lines 
and common prose—nay, the very commonest of prose. 


“¢ Of this they took no heed, but one of them 

Going by chance, at night, into the house 

Which at that time was James’s home, there learned 
That nobody had seen him all that day: 

The morning came and still he was unheard of.” p. 111. 
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Except the « Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman,” the 
rest of these poems might very well have been classed with the 
author’s childish and juvenile pieces. 

ath. Poems of the Fancy. ‘These trifles (for trifles we must 
call them) serve, in the words of the author, for “a pretty 
baby-treat,” and nothing else. 

5th. Poems of the Imagination. Fancy and imagination 
are, by lexicographers, improperly considered as synonimous 
terms. Mr. Wordsworth tells us that the former is of a light, 
and the latter of a serious nature. One of these poems (which 
has no title, but might have been called Lucy or the Darling,) 
has more of the character of Shenstone’s productions than any 
of the rest. The following are the first and last verses : 

«Three years she grew in sun and shower, 


Then Nature said, ‘a lovelier Hower 
On earth was never seen; 


This Child I to myself will take, 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own.’ 
Thus Nature spake—the work was done— 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 
She died and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scenes 
The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be.’ =p. 3138 —85. 
The Poems of Imagination are continued in Vol. 2. and 
succeeded by, 
6th. Poems proceeding from Sentiment and Reflection. 
These are commendable chiefly for their morality ; but they 


might with equal propriety have been placed with those of the 
Imagination. 


7th. Miscellaneous Sonnets. 8th. Sonnets dedicated to 

Liberty. 9th. A Second Part of Sonnets dedicated to Liberty 
A sonnet should be harmonious, as a compensation tor 
its brevity. In some of these we meet with discordant sounds, 
and lines composed entirely of monosyllables ; 

“Wisdom doth live with children round her knees: 

Books, leisure, perfect freedom and the talk 

Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk, 

By which true Sway poTH mount ; this is the stalk 

True Power notu grow on, and her rights are these.” p. 202. 


The succeeding poems are—10. On the Names of Places.— 
11. Inscriptions—12. Referring to the period of Old Age.— 
13, Epitaphs and Elegiac Poems—And 14. An Ode. ‘These 
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trifles are in general moral and inoffensive. The Elegiac 
Stanzas, p. $37, were « suggested by a picture of Peele castle 
in a storm, painted by Sir George Beaumont ;” to which the 
frontispiece of the second volume refers, but of which no men- 
tion is made, either in the engraving or in the contents of the 
work. ‘The ode contains « Intimations of Immortality from 
recollections of early childhood.” 

The author, in his New preface, tells us the powers requisite 
for the production of poetry, are, “1. Those of Observation and 
Description.” «“ 2. Sensibility, ” 6 3, Reflection.” « 4, Imagi- 
nation and Fancy.” “ 5. Invention,’””—which most people under- 
stand by Jmaginaiion.—* And lastly, Judgment.”’ Many are 
endowed in a greater or less degree with all these qualifications, 
and yet are no poets. Taste—especially a taste for what is 
beautiful and sublime, and truly dignified in nature and art, is 
requisite to a good poet. 

In the essay supplementary to the preface, the author takes 
a retrospect of the poetical literature of this country during 
the greater part of the last two centuries, for the purpose of 
proving the small number of real judges of poetry. Shakspeare 
and Milton, we are told, had a paucity of readers. Pope « be- 
witched the nation by his melody, and dazzled it by his polishe d 
style, and was himself blinded by his own success.” ‘Thom- 
son’s ** Seasons,” the author acknowledges, were universally 
and justly admired. ‘The number of judges consequently en- 
Creased ;. and where is the wonder if we compare the population 
and mental improvement of the different periods? After men- 
tioning the names of Dryden, Warton, Collins, Dr. Percy, &c., 
but omitting those of Prior, Young, Churchill, Goldsmith, &c., 
Mr. Wordsworth infers—* That every author, as far as he is 
great, and at the same time original, has had the task of creat- 
ing the taste by which he is to be enjoyed.” This 1s hyperbo- 
lical reasoning. Civilization creates taste and discernment 
of worth ; and literary merit will always find admirers in an 
enlightened nation. 

In the old preface, which is given at the end of the second 
volume, Mr. Wordsworth contends that the language of a large 
portion of every good poem should be strictly the language of 
prose, when prose is well written. The truth of this asser- 
tion,” he adds, “ might be demonstrated by innumerable pas- 
Sages from almost all the poetical writings, even of Milton 
himself.» He then quotes ore of Gray’s sonnets a8 an exam- 
ple, ‘and tells us, that except in the rhyme, the language is the 
Same as that of prose. Why not have quoted himself— since 
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every page of his writings abounds with apt examples of prosaic 
verse ? But besides rhyme and metre, other qualities are neces- 
sary to good poetry——such as artificial arrangement, appropriate 
epitheis, striking metaphors, harmonious cadence, &c. . 

The Excursion now demands consideration. It is written in 
blank verse, a species of English composition which is in imi- 
tation of the hexameter verse of the Romans, and which like 
it admits of much transposition, elision, &c. Though it Is 
not, like the hexameter, composed of spondees and dactyls, it 1S, 
in many instances, equally majestic. Multon’s grandeur is re- 
markable, and he frequently makes the sound an echo to the 
sense. This is doubtless the proper English metre for an epic 
or heroic poem. It may be said that ‘Chomson’s poem of the 
« Seasons” is disjointed; but it embraces one year, and the 
vicissitudes of that year are so painted, that no want of con- 
nection appears. The Night ‘houghts” of Young demanded 
the dignity of blank verse: and Mr. Wordsworth has judged it 
necessary to his Excursion. But notwithstanding the melancholy 
subjects which the Excursion contains, readers in general would 
probably have been better pleased had he contented himself with 
rhyme, and an humbler species of composition. ‘The Ercur- 
ston, though a bulky quarto, is announced in the title page as 
only a portion of a poem, and the preface states that it belongs 
to a second part of a laborious work. The frst not having 
been completed to the author’s satisfaction, the second division 
has been published (as usual), at the earnest entreaties of some 
valued friends—* its interest not depending, in any great degree, 
on the preceding part.” ‘The want of connection is therefore 
candidly acknowledged; and as a kind of prospectus of the whole 
poem, a passage is given in the preface, from the conclusion 
of the first book of the “ Recluse,” not yet published. 

The «* Excursion,” which is dedicated in a neat sonnet to the 
Earl of Lonsdale, is divided into nine books; and the first per- 
son introduced to the reader’s notice is the author himself! He 
reaches a ruined cottage on a common, during a summer fore- 
noon, and there meets the wanderer, whom he had known from 
his childhood, and after whom the first book is called. While 
resting under the shade of the trees that surrounded the ruined 
cottage, the wanderer gives an account of its last inhabitants. 
Margaret, deserted by her husband who had joined a troop of 
soldiers, had told her ‘ piteous tale” to the wanderer, “ with 
many tears.” Having left her for awhile he returns, and is 
informed by a stranger, “ that she was used to ramble far.” 
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She is described as “ tender and deep in her excess of love,’ 
yet during her absence 
——¢ From within 
Her solitary infant cried aloud, 
Then, like a blast that dies away self-stilled, 
The voice was silent.”’ 


She returns when the cottage clock strikes eight, and tells the 
wanderer 


«“ That she had parted with her elder child 

To a kind master on a distant farm, 

Now happily apprenticed.” 
She confesses that by her occasional rambles she has done her- 
self and helpless infant much wrong. ‘The neglected babe at 
length dies, and the mother is left alone. A final parting 
takes place between her and the wanderer.— We meet with no 
striking beauties in this book, no energetic thoughts: on the 


contrary, it abounds with egotism, and unnecessary tautologies. 
For instance: 


“ From his sixth year, the boy of whom I speak, 
In Summer, tended cattle on the hills.” p. 9. 


“ From early childhood, even, as hath been said, 
From his sixth year, he had been sent abroad 
In summer, to tend herds.” p. 13. 


Harsh words are introduced for no reason: 


« The countenance of the man 

Was hidden from my view.”  p. 5. 
Countenance makes a very inharmonious dissyllable, and is pro- 
perly used afterwards as a trisyllable. Visage would have been 


better. Many of the lines have a very flat, prosaic, puerile 
tendency. ‘They really are not poetry. 


« These favored beings, 

All but a scattered few, live out their time 
Husbanding that w hich they possess within, 

And go to ‘the grave unthought of. Strongest minds 


Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least.” p. 7. 


« And ’twas a rueful thing to see the looks 

Of the poor innocent children. ‘ Every smile,’ 
Said Margaret to me, here, beneath these trees, 

* Made my heart bleed.’”’ p. 31. 


Some parts of this book may, however, be justly admired. We 
select the following 
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« Unoccupied by sorrow of its own, 
His heart lay open, and by nature tun’d, 
And constant disposition of his thoughts, 
‘lo sympathy with Man, he was alive 
To all tha: was enjoyed where’er he went ; 
And all that was endured; for in himself 
Hiippy, and quiet in his cheerfulness, 
He had so psinivl pressure from without, 
That made 11m turn aside from wretchedness 
With coward fears. He could afford to suffer 
With those whorn he saw suffer.’ p. 21. 

—— «“ Her Infant Babe 
Had from its mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed :mong its playthings.” — p. 43. 


In the second book which is called the ¢ Solitary,” the 
author describes his travels with the wanderer. ‘They see a 
multitude of people celebrating a village wake, whom the wan- 
derer declines joining, being anxious to visita secluded friend. 
‘This Solitary had been married ; but in the course of one year 
had lost “ two lovely children,” and afterwards his wife. On 
reaching his dwelling the travellers hear a solemn dirge ; and, 
sesvug a funeral procession, the Wanderer apprehends the Soli- 
tary 1s dead. His fears are confirmed by accidentally finding a 
book (a novel of Voltaire’s) in a recess in the valley. At length 
he sees the man “ whom he had fancied dead,” consoling a 
child who was “ shedding orphan’s tears” on witnessing the 
« mute procession.” ‘The Solitary kindly receives the Wan- 
derer and his friend, and after some observations on the ancient 
and modern mode of burial, leads them to his cottage. After 
the Poet’s description of the apartment and repast, the Solita 
gives an account of his departed inmate, the summary of which 
is, that he had been a beggar. ‘The housewife opened her doors 
and admitted the pauper, who was consequently « her vassal of 
all labour.” ‘This aged man having been out ‘ when the rain 
fell in torrents,” died, after lingering three short weeks. 

The language of this book is variable—descending from gran- 
deur, which it sometimes reaches, to absolute poverty and mean- 
Ness. 

The third book called  Despondency,” contains descriptions 
of scenes in the valley. ‘The travellers again meet the Solitary, 
who, being reproved for his despondency, relates his whole his- 
tory. His dejection, produced by misfortunes, was for awhile 
amused by the French Revolution. Disappointed and disgusted, 
he resolved on a voyage to America: but not finding repose 
there, a thing which wanderers never found there, hereturnedand 
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still continued disconsolate. The incidents in this book are few, 
and not calculated either to charm or surprise the reader. ‘lhe 
language however is more regular, and the metre more correct. 

The travellers, who had still remained with the Solitary, in 
the fourth book which bears the appellation of  Despondency 
corrected,’ suddenly leave him, for the purpose of pondering 
upon what they had heard. Ejaculations from the wanderer 
ensue, and after ruminating on the stace of Man, he and his 
fellow traveller (the author) visit the lonely house again, where 
the former administers consolation to the Solitary. During his 
admonitions he alludes to the book which he found, written by 
“the laughing Sage of France,’ which he restores to its 
owner : 

é¢ ‘Gentle Friend,’ 
Herewith he grasped the Solitary’s hand, 
‘ You have known better lights and guides than these— 
Ah! let not aught amiss within dispose 
A noble mind to practise on herself, 
And tempt opinion to support the wrongs 
Of Passion : whatsoe’er is felt or feared, 
From higher judgment seats make no appeak 
To lower: can you question that the soul 
Inherits an allegiance, not by choice 
To be cast off, upon an oath proposed 
By each new upstart notion? In the ports 
Of levity no refuge can be found, 
No shelter for a spirit in distress.”——p. 186—7. 

The wanderer’s * eloquent harangue” begins to have 
upon the Solitary, and on the approach of evening the traveller: 
return to the cottage where they are hospitably entertai 
Here we give another specimen of Mr. W.’s characteristic ver- 
sification. 

« Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this world, about the which 
Those revolutions of disturbances 

Sull roll, where all the aspects of misery 
Predominate, whose strong effects are such 
As he must bear,” &c.—p. 156. 

In his Errata, he desixes us to read Aspects. 

In the fifth book called the «* Pastor’? the travellers bid fare- 
well to the valley. The Solitary is persuaded to accompany 
them partof their way. After descriptions of the vale—of the 
Pastor’s dwelling—of the Pastor himself—of the church-yard— 
and of the church and monuments, the Solitary muses and com- 
municates his thoughts to the travellers : 

« ——_____])id you note the mien 
Of that self-solaced, easy-hearted churl, 
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Death’s hireling, who scoops out his neighbour’s grave, 
Or wraps an old acquaintance up in clay, 
As unconcerned as when he plants a tree.”—p. 211—2. 

His subsequent meditations are well written. ‘These occasion 
reflections on Baptism which produce an argument, the decision 
of which is left to the Pastor who is seen approaching. The 
travellers agree with the Pastor’s observations, but the Recluse 
still harbours his gloomy thoughts. ‘The Pastor being requested 
to give some portraits of the living or dead, from his observations 
of life among the mountains, describes the mountain cottage and 
its inhabitants. His account of persons interred in the church- 
yard commences with desultory reflections on the graves of un- 
baptized infants, and on those set apart for the remains of the 
«“ thoughtless school-boy,” the ‘ bold youth,” the ¢ bashful 
maid,” * those of middle age” and the aged. 

The sixth book denominated « the churchyard among the 
nountains,” opens with a loyal, moral effusion—the Poet’s ad- 
dress to the State and Church of England. The Pastor having 
resumed his discourse, a tale is introduced 

« _____ Of faithful love 
Conquered and in tranquillity retained.” 

This tale is followed by another, the lonely Miner, an in- 
stance of perseverance, which leads by contrast to an example 
of abused talents. In compliance with the Solitary’s request, 
the Pastor gives an account of the harmonizing influence of 
Solitude upon two men of opposite principles, who had encoun- 
tered agitations in public life. ‘The fate of these two men leads 
to precepts for insuring mental tranquillity. ‘The Solitary hints 
at an overpowering fatality, which draws from the Pastor some 
religious observations. He gives the history of an unrelentin 
avaricious female, who discarded her only child. With this un- 
amiable, and indeed unnatural character, is contrasted another, 
Ellen, a meek sufferer, from unguarded and betrayed love, in- 
terred near the grave of her illegitimate infant. ‘The Pastor 
then gives an instance of heavier guilt, and delineates the feel- 
ings of a married seducer. Another tale succeeds, of a widower, 
who evinces his real affection for the memory of his departed 
wife, by having made a second prudent choice, and thus provid- 
ing a mother for his helpless family. 

This book is uncommonly interesting; but contains a great 
many very unmetrical lines. 

The seventh Book, which is a continuation of the subject, 
might have been dispensed with, by blending some parts of it 
with the preceding, The interest of a poem should gradually 
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rise. The sixth Book is certainly better than the fifth; but the 
subject becomes tedious in the seventh, and this poet is seldom 
very lively. The Pastor is invited to give an account of certain 
graves that lie apart, and accordingly pourtrays the characters of 
two clergymen and their families. He shows the fallacy of 
human joy, which is changed to mourning by the sudden death 
of a female infant: then follows the history of a neble-minded 
peasant. 

In the eighth Book, called the “ Parsonage,” the Vicar gives 
his auditors an invitation to his house. ‘I'he Solitary appears 
unwilling to comply, and rallies the Wanderer, drawing a com- 
parison between his itinerant profession and that of a Knight- 
errant, which induces the latter to give a history of the changes 
in this country, arising from its manufacturing spirit. He 
asserts the hollowness of all national grandeur, if unsupported 
by moral worth; and grieves that there should be an excess of 
labour among the humble classes of society. A description of a 
child employed in a cotton-mill, leads to some remarks on the 
ignorance and wretchedness of the children thus employed. ‘The 
Pastor renews his invitation, which is accepted. ‘The parsonage 
is then described, and the happy appearance of the family, by 
whom the travellers are heartily welcomed. 

The ninth Book, called «* Discourse of the Wanderer, and 
an Evening Visit to the Lake,” exhibits the Wanderer as a 
preacher. He declares, that an active principle pervades the 
universe, and expresses an earnest wish for asysterh of National 
Education established universally by Government. In the visit 
to the Lake the scenery and amusements are described. ‘The 
priest addresses the Supreme Being, and contrasting the present 
appearance of the world with ancient barbarism, ascribes the 
happy change to Christianity. After the Vesper service, the tra- 
vellers return to the parsonage ; and the author promises (if his 
present book sell well) to record his further intercourse with his 
fellow travellers and companions. 

The defects of this publication are numerous; and may be 
ascribed to Mr. Wordsworth’s want of classic taste, and his 
ignorance, real or affected, of what constitutes the true dignity 
and charm of poctry. We frequently, however, meet with 
passages which are reputable to his head; and the moral and 
teligious tendency of the whole work does infinite credit to his 
heart. 

The production which remains to be noticed is, ** The White 
Doe of Rylstone ; or the Fate of the Novtons.” We are inform- 
ed by an advertisement, « that during the summer of 1807, the 
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author visited, for the first time, the beautiful scenery that sur- 
rounds Bolton Priory, in Yorkshire; and that the poem of the 
White Doe, founded upon a tradition connected with that place, 
was composed at the close of the same year.” In his Notes, the 
author quotes the tradition from Dr. Whitaker’s History of the 
Deanery of Craven, viz. “ About this time,” not long after 
the Dissolution, «*a white doe, say the aged people of the 
neighbourhood, long continued to make a weekly pilgrimage 
from Rylstone over the fells of Bolton, and was constantly 
found in the Abbey church-yard during divine service ; after the 
close of which she returned home as regularly as the rest of the 
congregation.” ‘With this incident the author has connected 
the great Northern insurrection in the 12th year of Elizabeth, 
1569; Rylstone having been the property and residence of the 
Nortons, who had joined the ill-advised and unfortunate insure 
gents. 

The subject of this poem, which is in seven Cantos, is ade 
mirably adapted to Mr. Wordsworth’s simplicity of style; for 
Calliope is not that gentleman’s happiest muse. In the first 
Canto we are introduced to the church-yard ; 


« From Bolton’s old monastic tower 

The bells ring loud with gladsome power ; 
The sun is bright, the fields are gay 

With people in their best array, 

Of stole and doublet, hood and scarf, 
Along the banks of the crystal wharf, 
Through the vale, retired and lowly, 
Trooping to that summons holy.” p- 3. 


He varies his measure, we think, too suddenly : 


s¢ Fast the church-yard fills—anon, 

Look again—they all are gone; 

The cluster round the porch, and the folk, 

Who sate in the shade of the Prior’s oak.” p, 5. 
We like the introduction of the Doe: 


« ——When soft, the dusky trees between, 
And down the path through the open green, 
Where is no living thing to be seen ; 

And through yon gateway, where is found, 
Beneath the arch, with ivy bound, 

Free entrance to the churcli-yard ground ; 
And right across the verdant sod, 

Towards the very house of God; 
—-—Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 
Comes gliding in serene and slow, 
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Soft and silent as a dream, 
A solitary Doe.” p- 5, 6. 


The harmony of these lines is greatly assisted by the well 
introduced alliteration. The author pursues his theme in a 
happy manner, adding to the vivatity of his subject by an occa- 
sional increase of rhyme. We mect, however, as usual, with 
discordant lines, sufficient to counterbalance almost any degree 
of harmony : 


«“ Now doth a delicate shadow fall— 
Falls upon her like a breath, 

From some lofty arch or wall, 

As she passes underneath.” p. 8. 


By means of an old man’s tales, and a vault where the Clap- 
hams and Mauliverers are interred, the author occasionally al- 
ludes to the Northern insurrection, varying his metre, as the 
pathos of the poem increases. ‘The « Rising in the North,” 
and the consequent traditions, become the general subjects of 
the five succeeding Cantos, the materials of which are taken 
from an ancient ballad. The poem is supposed to have been 
composed in Queen Elizabeth’s time. When the banner, on 
which Emily’s hand had embroidered the Sacred Cross, is called 
for by her discontented father— 


«; Tt came—and Francis Norton said, 

O Father, rise not in this fray— 

The hairs are white upon your head ; 
Dear Father, hear me when I say— 

Tt is for you too late a day ! 

Bethink you of your own good name ; 
A just and generous Queen have we, 

A pure religion, and the claim 

Of peace on our humanity. 

?Tis meet that I endure your scorn— 

{ am your son, your eldest born ; 

But not for lordship or for land, 

My Father, do I clasp your knees— 
The banner touch not, stay your hand— 
This multitude of men disband, 

And live at home in blissful ease ; 

For these my brethren’s sake, for me ; 
And most of all, for Emily !” p.- 27—8. 


The Father commits the banner to the care of his son Richard, 
(who bears his sire’s name,) and followed by his other sons, 
eight in number, he joins his “ warlike tenantry.”—Francis 
sees his sister sitting beueath a yew tree, and dallies that he may 
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console her. The white doe occasionally makes her appearance : 
and the fourth Canto commences with a tranquil evening : 


« But where at this still hour is she, 
The consecrated Emily ? 

Even while I speak, behold the maid 
Emerging from the cedar shade, 

To open moonshine, where the doe 
Beneath the cypress-spire is laid ; 
Like a patch of April snow, 

Upon a bed of herbage green, 
Lingering in a woody glade, 

Or behind a rocky screen ; 

Lonely relic! which, if seen 

By the shepherd, is passed by 

With an inattentive eye— 

Nor more regard doth she bestow 
Upon the uncomplaining doe.” p- 68—9. 


The anxiety of Emily, when told that her father and brothers, 
save one, were doomed to die, renders the fifth Canto exceed- 


ingly interesting. In the sixth we read of the escape of Francis, 
and his sudden death ; 


“© His weaker hand the banner held ; 
And strait by savage zeal impelled, 
Forth rushed a pikeman, as if he, 

Not without harsh indignity, 

Would seize the same—instinctively— 
To smite the offender—with his lance, 
Did Francis from the brake advance ; 
But from behind, a treacherous wound, 
Unfeeling, brought him to the ground-— 
A eal stroke :—oh, grief to tell, 
Thus, thus the noble Francis fell : 
There did he lie, of breath forsaken ; 
The banner from his grasp was taken, 
And borne exultingly away ; 

And the body was left on the ground where it lay.” p- 104, 


We object to this needless Alexandrine ; and would rather 
have said, 


While on the ground the mangled body lay. 


The last Canto treats of the desolation of Rylstone, and of 
the griefs of Emily resting beneath a mouldered oak; 


«© When with a noise like distant thunder, 
A troop of deer came sweeping by ; 

And suddenly behold a wonder ! 

For of that band of rushing deer 
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A single doe in mid career, 
Hath stopped and fixed its large blue eye 
Upon the Lady Emily, 
A doe, most beautiful, clear white, 
A radiant creature, silver bright! 

4 * * 
The very doe of other years! 
The pleading look the lady viewed, 
And, by her gushing thoughts subdued, 
She melted into tears.” p- 116—7. 

The doe follows the lady to her dwelling. In the morning 
she is again seen by Emily, and afterwards by a sudden glimpse 
she sees her browzing on the mountain. ‘ Accompanied by 
the soft-paced doc,” Emily finds a comforter. The lady at 
length dies, and is buried by her mother’s side in Rylstone 
church. The doe still haunts the spots which her mistress had 
frequented, and every Sunday visits the church-yard, and halts 
at Emily’s vault. 

This poem will be read not without pleasure; and we trust 
that the author will! never choose a loftier subject for the exer- 
cise of his muse. If he would but consent to abandon slovenly 
metre, and addict himself to good plain prose, his unceasing 
benevolence, and his turn of thought always so moral and re- 
ligious, might render him a highly respectable Essayist. 


Art. V. A French Dictionary, on a Plan entirely new; 
wherein all the Words are so arranged and divided, as to 
ender their Pronunciation both easy and accurate. By 
Witiiam Suitu, A.M. London: Lackington and Co. 
1814, pp. 214. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


r 

Do write a book for the purpose of leading to the accurate 
pronunciation of a language, which 1s not the vernacular dialect 
of the author, appears an adventurous undertaking. Mr. Smith 
has, however, accomplished it in this instance, and in a manner 
both creditable to himself and worthy the confidence of his 
countrymen, who will be safe in taking him for a guide through 
that department of their studies. Frenchmen too, whom Envy 
may not blind, will offer him marks of their esteem—as the pre- 
sent writer (who is a Frenchman) will alwaysbeready to do. Ever 
thing Mr. S. advances, leaves us convinced that he has taken the 
necessary pains to qualify himself for his undertaking; and should 
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ood judge feel disposed to find fault with him, it will be rather 
tor over-nicety, than for remissness, in the investigation of his 
subject. In such an attempt, great delicacy of ear is an es- 
sential requisite, which Mr. S. seems to possess, and to have 
employed conformably to the Italian expression, con Amore. 
Nor do we doubt but that, by adhering to his principles, most 
of the apparent difficulties of French pronunciation will be 
effectually overcome. Far from meeting with self-conceit, we 
have noticed a laudable candor in his avowal of doubts, where 
the bungling utterance of some Frenchmen seemed to have 
betrayed him into errors. 

When Mr. S. speaks of iJ liquid or mouillé in baille, from 
bailler, to yawn, and other similar words, and declares it to have 
nothing of the sound of the consonant, he must surely have 
been misled by the provincial, or even the Paristan careless 
utterance of it, in cases where 7 is substituted for 2ll. To 
satisfy him with the accuracy of this remark, we ask if in the 
sound of the English word batallion he can question the exist- 
ence of the consonant 7? If not, let him suppose on, at the 
end of that word, to have the nasal sound of the French, and 
Bataillon shall give the same result in his ear as the correspond- 
ing English Batallion. ‘There can be no diphthong in words 
of that sort, but when uttered Baie, Bataion, (ill) or the xv 
mouillé being a true consonant, common to the French, Italian, 
Spanish, and even Portuguese, although differently represented 
by them, as may be seen in the present word batazllon, seraglio, 
caballo, and fillo, pronounced batallion, seralio, cavalzo, and _filio. 
We should have abstained from these observations, had it not 
been for the advantage of the future editions of Mr. S.’s book, 
which will prove a much safer guide to the French tongue, than 
the productions of many of our native grammaticasters. We 
dismiss the subject, with advising the author to place more con- 
fidence in his own taste and industry; and when in want of 
authorities, to prefer that of the French academy to all the 
Tardies and other Doctors in prononciation Bretonne ou Nore 
mande. 


Arr. VI. The Geographical and Historical Dictionary of 
America and the West Indies ; containing an entire Transla- 
tion of the Spanish Work of Colonel Don Antonio de Al- 
cedo, Captain of the Royal Spanish Guards, and Member of 
the Royal Academy of History ; with large Additions and 
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Compilations from Modern Voyages and Travels, and from 
original and authentic Information. By G. A. THompson, 
Esq. In Five Volumes. 4to, London: Carpenter, 1812-5. 


"Tue subscribers to this work are numerous and respectable. 
The idea of publishing by subscription is not of very ancient 
date, and it is only of late years that it has been frequently 
adopted. Its advantages, where a work of great expense is 
projected, are of an essential kind. It qualifies an author to 
write better, by setting his mind at ease; it enables a publisher 
to sell cheaper, by freeing him from risk; and, may we add, it 
records, as patrons of literature, the names of men who might 
otherwise have bid adieu to the world, without leaving behind 
them any proof of their having ever thought or acted but with 
the vulgar. 

The Work before us is one of no common interest or impor-= 
tance. It contains an immense mass of information—skilfully 
selected and arranged—respecting a hemisphere, with a great 
part of which we are but little acquainted. It was originally 
published at Madrid, in hve small quarto volumes, and om 
tronised by the most devi characters in Spain. But it was 
soon found to contain too much information relative to the 
Western colonies, of which Alcedo is a native, to be agreeable 
to the enlightened court of Madrid. Its popularity was so 
great that the supreme powers could not endure the publication 
of it: its descriptions were so true, that they began to be appre- 
hensive for their possessions. They paid it, therefore, the 
compliment of suppressing it, which, bantaline disagreeable to 
its author, was an unequivocal proof of its excellence. Not 
more than five or six copies were supposed to be in England ; 
and it was very dithe ult to procure one from the Continent, 
when Mr. ‘Thompson began the translation which he has now 
so successfully completed. 

As to the continent of North America, with which we are 
best acquainted, a very slight observation must convince us of 
the importance to us of its relations with this country. Its 
inhabitants, however degenerate many of them are known to 
be, are descended from our ancestors—speak our language— 
and imitate our dress and manners: that they ever sympathise 
with us in either our good, or our ill success, we do not assert. 
The United States, according to the calculations of their own 
economists, double their population in less than twenty-five 
years, in consequence of the abundance of the means of sub- 
‘istence, and the immense regions which industry may make its 
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own at pleasure. From the extent of their soil, they are de- 
voted to agriculture and the production of raw materials for 
trade; and from the infancy of the arts among them, and the 
high price of mechanical labor, they are obliged to come to us 
for the supply of many of their artificial wants and luxuries. 
All this is fortunate, and we thank Providence. 

South America excites a more romantic interest, and rises 
upon the sight in grander proportions. Her immense and fer- 
tile territories seem to present to the imagination an unexplored 
paradise. ‘Tribes of savages are thinly scattered over territories, 
capable of affording to millions of the human race a luxurious 
subsistence. The vast capabilities of those regions, from the 
richness of their soil, and the size of their navigable rivers, 
render thém objects of political importance; while the magni- 
ficence of their scenery furnishes choice matter for the song of 
the bard. If it should become expedient * for the Queen of 
Ocean to send forth her swarms, where can she look tor more 
favorable fields for their pasture £”’ South America has, as yet, 
known Europeans only to curse them. ‘They have to wipe 
away from their religion and their species, the stain which in- 
human avarice has cast upon them; and to bestow on the un- 
offending inhabitants of those countries, as a debt of — 
the light of truth and civilization. In every point of view, 
those distant regions excite attention and claim regard. Among 
their varied scenes, the heart might repose from the treacheries 
and contests of our side of the globe; and in the stillness of the 
woods, wonder that it had remained so long in a world of 
sorrow like this. ‘Lhese, and more sublime hopes than these, 
will doubtless fill the reader’s mind who shall glance over those 
interesting volumes—volumes which do the highest credit both 
to the author and to the translator, and exhibit a remarkable 
instance of great and successful exertion. 


ArT. VII. The Journal of Llewellin Penrose, a Seaman. 
4 Vols. 12mo. 24s. Murray, London; and Blackwood, 
Edinburgh. 1815. 


Te title of this work will remind most of our readers of their 
old acquaintance Robinson Crusoe, from which many of them 
have derived so much pleasure. ‘The extensive circulation which 
that little work has so long had, is one of the strongest proofs 
of the interest it has excited; but this interest 1s chiefly con- 
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fined to that period of life when the inexperience of youth in- 
vests almost every thing with the attractions of novelty; or to 
that class of society whose limited knowledge produces the 
same effect.—The work before us, however, is of a higher caste, 
and while it is capable of affording gratification to the young 
reader, it may be perused with advantage by many who have 
attained the meridian of life, and is not altogether destitute of 
suituble lessons for such as can boast the hoary honors of age. 
The history of Penrose, according to his Journal, is this. He 
was born near Caerphilly, in Glamorganshire, in the month of 
May, 1725. His father belonged to the sea, and was lost in the 
Union Frigate, off the ‘Texel, in the great January storm. His mo- 
ther afterwards married again ; and Penrose was placed out with 
alawyer. But to this profession he was particularly averse, 
and expressed a decided preference for the sea. In hopes of 
weaning him from all further desires of this kind, he was suf- 
fered to make a short voyage or two; and then all possible 
means were tried by his friends to bring him to their way of 
thinking, as to his future pursuits in life; but this only in- 
creased his former bias. He therefore resolved to quit the pa- 
rental roof and seek his fortune in his own way, without the 
knowledge of any, except a companion, whose similarity of dis- 
position had united them in the strictest friendship. This they 
did early one morning in September, 1744, and made the best 
of their way to Bristol ; where Penrose’s companion entered on 
board a privateer, and himself ona vessel going to Ireland. From 
Ireland he worked his passage to London, and not having a 
shilling to procure necessaries, he entered on board a privateer. 
This life he continued for some time with various success, 
squandering away his prize-money when on shore, until he was 
pressed into the King’s service. After this he found means to 
make his escape y and shipped himself, in 1746, on board the 
Harrington, C:ptain Hunter, bound to Jamaica. About the end 
of November in that year, they sct sail again for London, but 
were taken on Christmas-day, by the El Fuerto, a Spanish fifty- 
gun ship, and curr‘ed into the Havannah. Here they were some 
time prisoners in the Moro Castle, and employed in carrying 
stones, &c. to repair the fortifications. ‘They were put on 
board a leaky old vessel and sent off to Jamaica, but were obliged 
to put into New Providence. Being almost naked and entirely 
friendless, he entered again on board a schooner privateer, named 
the Recovery. ‘his was in 1747. In this small vessel they 


sailed on a cruise ; but their principal employment appears to 
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have been fishing and drinking rum, in which they frequently 
indulged to excess. On the very evening they had finished the 
last drop of their rum, Penrose was left intoxicated in the boat 
at the stem of the vessel. Some time afterwards, he was 
awaked by the great motion of the boat, and as he was rubbing 
his eyes, to his great astonishment, he missed the scooner. The 
wind blew stronger and stronger, and he continued to drive and 
bale the boat till day-light, when he found himself close in shore 
and saw the privateer at such a distance that it was impossible 
for him to regain her. He thus describes his feelings, and his 
possessions in his new situation. 

« While I was thus standing and eagerly gazing about, I sawa 
large brig stretching out, as in quest of our vessel; she was near 
enough for me to see she was a cruiser. I now walked about ina 
state of dictraction [ know not how to describe, and sometimes sat 
on the gun-wale of the canoe. It is impossible to give a just idea 
of the state of my mind; [ remained thus absorbed as it were, till 
[ lost sight of both vessels; I now began to look around me, and 
could see nothing but a wild country of palmetto trees and shrubs, 
but whether inhabited or not by human beings I was perfecily 
ignorant. As I sat musing what was next to be done, having no 
more than a satlor’s frock over my shirt, a pair of petticoat trow- 
sers, my knife in one pocket, and my fishing tackle, with a few 
hooks in the other, and my bonnet on my head, (these, with the 
canoe, paddles, and grainge, were all my store,) the first thing I 
determined upon, in this my state of desolation, was to procure a 
large stone for a killock to my boat; this made me naturally cast 
an eye on the painter, which I found had slipped the belaying.” 


Having satisfied his hunger with shell-fish he found on the 
shore, and his thirst with brackish water, obtained by digging in 
the sand, on the third day after his landing, he mounted an old 
dead tree, to look out, and perceived, to his great mortification, 
that he was on an island not more than half-a-mile over. But 
observing a more promising shore at the distance of about five 
miles, and having little hopes of seeing the scooner again, he 
resolved to endeavour to reach it the next day, if the weather 
proved moderate. This he effected, and found a bay or lagoon, 
on the shore of which he landed, and entered a cave among the 
rocks, in which he took up his residence. This place, he after 
wards learnt from the crew of a Dutch vessel that was wrecked 
on the coast, was on the shore of Costa Rica. 

After keeping a constant look out for the scooner for about a 
month, all hopes of ever seeing her again vanished; and his 
strength began daily to diminish, as his diet consisted only of 
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raw fish. One night a dreadful storm of thunder and lightning 
took place: and the next morning he was surprised at perceiving 
a sinuke ascending at a small distance from his cave. ‘This pro- 
ceeded from an old tree that had been set on fire by the light- 
ning; and furnished him with that invaluable element ; ; 
respecting which he observes, 

“ J was so much elated with this incident, that in the moment 
of exultation, I could not believe that I now wanted for any 
thine.” 

Shortly after this he found a small chest which had been 
washed on shore, containing some shirts, trowsers, and other 
necessaries. Having passed his time in this solitary situation, 
providing food and examining the works of Nature around him, 
for about three years and two monihs, (a reckoning he kept by 
adding a smail shell to his heap every day), he Ainccvectal a 
canoe onthe shore, about a mile from his habitation. On ap- 
proaching it he found a young Indian and his sister, with their 
tather who was dying yr in the canoe. When the old man had 
actually expired, he made signs for them to put off the canoe 
and follow him to the cave, with which they silently complied. 
The canoe with the three Indians had becn out at sea, and was 
driven to this place by the strength of the wind and waves. His 
first object was to prepare them food, and treat them with 
all possible kindness, and the next to dig a grave for the old 
man in the sand with his paddle. After they had performed 
the last duties to the deceased, on examining the canoe, they 
found it contained three or four yams, which Penrose planted ; 
but what he considered as of the greatest value was a small 
hatchet. As he treated the young man am woman with all 
possible kindness, they soon became more familiar; and he began 
to teach them to speak a few words of English. ‘Time increased 
their reciprocal attachment, and the young woman, at the desire 
of her brother, soon became his wife. ‘This event took place, 
according to his reckoning, just three years and seyen months 
after his landing, and respecting which he remarks, 
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“ Never did a young couple come together on more equal terms; 
our love, our interest, our fortune, our desires, and our mtentions, 
were all one—that of becoming helpmates to each other; and I 
felt grateful to Providence for the blessing it had bestowed - on me, 
in this faithful creature as my partner for life. Our vows were 
exchanged before Eleaven, in a temple not made with hands ; and 
I trust, though they were offered in the wilderness, they were 
accepted by that Being who delights in the happiness of his 
creatures,” 
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After he had been on shore about four years and a quarter, 
three Indians arrived in acanoe. ‘They proved to be acquainted 
with his wife, whom he had named Lufa, and with her brother 
whom he called Harry. ‘Vhey had be en at the wreck of a 
Spanish vessel, and furnished them with several necessaries ; 
amongst which was a small kettle, an axe and a piece of old 
sail cloth, of which Penrose made his wife a short petticoat. 

After he had commenced the sixth year of his residence on 
this coast, the Indians returned in two canoes, bringing with 
them several others of their tribe ; and among them a wife for 
his friend Harry. ‘This young wom: ny Penrose named Patty. 
Soon after this Luta was delivered of a son, whom Penrose 
called Owen, after his. father. ‘The family was now increased 
to five in number. Daring his eighth year a Dutch ship was 
wrecked off the coast, the crew of ‘which continued with them 
some time and afterwards put to sea in their long boat, except 
one who remained with Penrose and his family. From this 
ship my obtained many necessaries; among which were fire- 
arms and gun-powder, paper, and ink-powder. He also got infor- 
mation of the date of the year and day of the month ; which was 
« Monday the fifth day of August, one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-four.” During the tenth year of his residence, Mr. Pen- 
rose and his companions found great treasure buried near their ha- 
bitation, which, from the circumstances connected with it, they 
supposed had been hidden there by pirates. Some time afterwards 
they afforded great assistance to the crew of a small vessel which 
was commanded by an Irishman, and had been struck by light- 
ning; and from whom they procured many things, with part of the 
treasure they had previously found. But what Penrose most 
valued was a box full of books. ‘These consisted of * Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen, Pope’s Essay, Spectator, Seneca’s Morals, Chau- 
cer’s ‘Tales, Don Quixote, Ovid’s Epistles, Josephus, Anson’s 
Voyage, Ramsay’s Songs, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, a fine large 
old Bible with large clasps, Spectacle de la Nature, some of 
Baxter’s Works, Virgil, Homer, and Horace, and many pam- 
phiets unbound. 

Time rolled on, and their intercourse with the Indians con- 
tinued, and now and then with a vessel that was either driven 
in shore by stress of weather, or s: ii along the coast to trade 
with the natives; so that in his eighteenth year Penrose’s habi- 
tation began to resemble a farm-yard; and he says, 

«It was my delight in the morning to hear the crowing of the 
cock, and the innocent noises of the goats, geese, and ducks, 
calling the boys to give them their daily allowance.” 
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Their little society increased in number both by births and 
incidental additions; and many interesting circumstances took 
place, which our limits prevent us from enumerating, until in 
the twenty-seventh year of his residence on the coast, Penrose 
died of a lingering disease occasioned by fish poison. 

Having given this brief sketch of the Journal, we shall noi 
attempt to decide whether it be a real or a supposititious nar- 
rative, further than to observe that a letter from a Mr. Paul 
Taylor, dated New York, May 2, 1783, states his having re- 
ceived this Journal from the mate of a Spanish sloop, at the 
Havannah in 1776, who said he had it from two Indians, one 
of whom said the whole was written by lus father except a 
small part that had been added by himself; and that it was 
his father’s dying request that his son should commit the papers, 
with a reward, into the hands of some person who would un- 
dertake to convey them to his native country. Mr. Taylor also 
states his having had the old papers copied at Charlestown 
<¢ without the smallest alteration whatever,” and his having sent 
them to England with the letter. ‘The name and residence of 
the person to whom the letter was addressed, however, are 
wanting. An advertisement prefixed to the work, and signed 
John Eagles, appears to ascribe this Journal to a Mr. Williams, 
who had lived many years among the Indians, and from whom 
Mr. West imbibed his first ideas of painting at Philadelphia. 
This Williams said he had been at a school at Bristol, in which 
he acquired his taste for painting. But, whoever may have been 
the real author, it is an interesting work, written with much 
perspicuity, and in some places, with a touching simplicity every 
way characteristic of truth; and enlivened with descriptions of 
many curious subjects of natural history. We consider it, 
therefore, as highly worthy of the extensive circulation it has 
already obtained; and as one that may be safely recommended 
to youth, as being well adapted to aiford them both amusement 
and instruction, without either contaminating the heart b 
any thing low and debasing, or exciting false ideas by too 
highly colored pictures of human life: on the contrary, such an 
air of good sense and resignation runs through the whole, and 
such marks of real contritjon are visible whenever feelings of an 
Opposite nature have gained the ascendency, that an attentive 
perusal can scarcely fail of diffusing at least a momentary tint 
of the same kind over the mind of the youthful reader. 

We shall now conclude our observations with a few short 
extracts, the first of which we beg to press upon the attention 
of our young friends. 
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« Here let me pause for a few moments, and acknowledge with 
sincere contrition and many tears, the anguish of mind which the 
recollection of this step [leaving home without the consent of his 
mother] has occasioned me in many subsequent periods of my life. 
The distress which my disobedience inflicted on a kind and tender 
mother, sunk deep into my heart; it has haunted me at all times, 
and in every situation; it has damped my joys; it has aggravated 
my sorrows; it has made me consider the many evils which have 
befallen me as the just visitations of heaven on filial ingratitude. 
I write this as a warning to others, to avoid the sorrows, the com- 
punctions I have experic iced; and to assure them, that even in 
this world the contempt of parental authority does not go without 
severe and exemplary punisiment.”’—Vol. 1. p. 6. 

The following reflectious on his seeing the first ship, after he 
had spent about three years in his solitary situation are so natu- 
ral, and shew the workings of the human mind under extraor- 
dinary circumstances so powerfully, that we transcribe them. 

‘One day as I was fishing, I discovered a sail in the north-east 
quarter. She came away large, and in about an hour I could per- 
ceive it to be a small sloop ; but she kept a great offing, and stood 
away to the southward; yet I kept my eyes on her as long as I 
could distinguish her, until she ran the horizon down, This sight, 
so new to me, introduced a train of melancholy reflections. I 
longed to be again with my fellow men; it occasioned a painful re- 
trospect of my past life. I looked back with regret, and forward 
almost without hope. There is, however, a principle in the hu- 
nan mind which will not suffer it to yield entire possession to des. 
pair; it will always suggest some alleviation to present misery ; 
some effort that may be made to render our condition better; to 
throw off the supertlux of wretchedness with which it is loaded; 
and, with a pliancy suited to the occasion, will accommodate its 
powers to the trials to which we are exposed. I began to reflect, 
that most probably this sloop belonged to the Spaniards; and, hows 
ever forlorn my situation might be, a visit from them would certainly 
not improve it. The possibility of being sent to work in themines, 
made my present condition comparatively a happy one. Subdued 
by these reflections, my discontents vanished, and I became recon- 
ciled toa mode of life which at least promised me liberty and 
security.” Voli. p. 107. 

The following description of the family group at the entrance 
of their castle, raised without the assistance of human agency, 
may afford amusement to some of our readers, and crank 
furnish an interesting scene if faithfully transferred to the 
canvas. 


« As I was one day leaning against the rock, near the entrance 
ef our dwelling, I could not help contemplating the scene before 
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me, with a degree of complacency thatsoothed and exhilarated my 
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spirits. I beheld it ith a painter’seye, and would lingly havetrans- 
formed to canvas the picture before me, but the materials were want- 
ing. The reader will therefore accept of my description, and such a 


rude sketch as my poor ability can furnish him with. First, was to be 


seen the mouth oi a large cavern, somewhat resembling the lofiys 


doorway to an old Gothic cathedral, except that the arch was much 
wider. On the right was my wile Betty, with Patty sitting behind 
her, braiding her long black hair. A littie without the entrance 
was young Owen taking aim at his uncle Harry, who stood on the 
other side of the entrance, with his back against the rock as a kind 
of butt for him, and catching the arrows as they came in his hand. 
Somer sitting against the side of the rock within, with his red 
pipe in his mouth, tailoring, with an old red Dutch cap faced with 
fur on his head. Eva was receiving a bowl of stewed fish from 
Jessy before the entrance. About the centre within was my writing 
table covered with a piece of sail-cloth, at which I considered my- 
self placed, with my pen in my hand, and surveying the scene 
around me. Thetwo dogs and cat before the door-way basking ; 
tbe parrot’s cage on one side of the cave, with the bird on the top 
of it, the cage an oblong square. From a crevice in the rock pro- 
jected a long stick, on which Moggy the Macaw was to be seen. 
Over the cavern an immense rock overhung with trees, except to- 
wards the top where stood our flag-statfl; the flag was about seven 
feet long, and five deep, consisting of only two stripes, the upper 
blue and the under white. 

N. B. We wore but little clothing when within doors. The 
women seldom more than a striped cloth about the middle, and 
indeed this was almost the only article of dress that distinguished 
my whole family.” vol. 11. p. 116. 


The preceding description which relates to the tenth year of 
his residence on this desert coast, deserves to be accompanied by 
the following statement, written about cight years afterwards, 
and with which we shall close this article. 


«Thus our time passed away happily in love and friendship ; it 
is true, that we were confined to a solitary shore, but we were un- 
molested ia our retreat, and enjoyed a constant round of tranquillity ; 
we had no wants but what we could well supply, and must have 
been the most ungrateful of mortals, if we did not thank God for his 
blessings, and learn to be content with our l6t. I could not hel 
frequently looking back to the forlorn situation in which I was first 
¢ast upon this shorey without fire, food, or raiment, to comfort, sup- 
port or to cover me, exposed to the scorching rays of the sun by day, 
and to the heavy dews by night. Yet had God spread a table for me 
in the wilderness ; he had comforted, fed, and clothed me ; he had 


changed my solitary life to the pleasures of society ; he had given 
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me friends, relations, children; beyond the simple necessaries of 
life, we were surrounded with conveniences, with comforts, I might 
almost say with luxuries. This was the state of my outward con- 
dition, but my mind had undergone a still greater revolution. 
When I was thrown upon the coast, I was an idle, thoughtless, dis- 
solute heing, with passions raging in my bosom, over which I exer- 
cised no control, and which in thei gratification might have led 
mie to an early grave; the obligations of society sat loosely on me, 
moie trom want of reflection than from any radical depravity ; I 
was not void of principle, but my irregular appetites and the bad 
example of others, which I had not fortitude to resist, prevailed over 
my best resolutions. In fact, | was hardly to be looked upon as a 
thinking being. ‘That circumstance of my life which I considered 
as the ereacest calamity that could happen to any human being, (so 
little do we know of the designs of Providence,) turned out to be the 
most fortunate; for to that accident which separated me from my 
disorderly companions, and left me naked, as it were, on this shore, 
I owe not only ali the happiness I at present enjoy, but the assurance 
of a-still greater portion hereafter. My solitary situation restored 
me to myself; my almost miraculous preservation taught me to 
reflect ; reflection brought to my view the errors of my past life, my 
ingratitude to God, and my disobedience te my earthly parent. I 
became another creature; my very soul seemed to be purified; God 
gave me strength and fortitude to bear my suflerings with an equal, 
with a contented mind. I trusted in him and he delivered me.” 
p. 189. 


Arr. VIII. De Rance. A Poem. By J. W. CunnincHam, 
A.M. Vicar of Harrow. London; Cadell and Davies. 
1815. pp. 142. 


Mr. Cunningham shews no disposition ta slumber on his 
Velvet Cushion. On the contrary, the popularity of that in- 
genious work, instead of disposing him to rest, seems to 
stimulate to still greater exertions. His speedy re-appearance 
before the public will be hailed by many with pleasure, and he 
himself considered as an accession to the number of those 
honored bards who dedicate their talents to virtue and piety. 
True religion is, in itself, sufficiently amiable ; but the practice 
of it may, by efforts like these, be rendered easier than it is, 
and the aspect of it still more attractive. 

‘The pcrformance before us is preceded by a very well 
written preiace, the object of which is to shew that religion 
is a legitimate subject of poetry. But that poetry had its 
origin amid altars and temples—and that its most striking 
beauties and most potent machinery are supernatural, no 
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judicious reader can doubt. There is scarcely a poet, however 
profane and sceptical, who has not, on some occasion, employed 
the doctrines of religion as engines either of delight or of terror. 
The contemplation of the worlds which are above and beneath 
us, fills the soul with mysterious sublimities. Even the descrip- 
tion of external nature derives more than half its effect from 
associating with it the idea of the hand that made and preserves 
this fair creation; and the serenity which pervades the face 
of nature diffuses a soothing calm over the mind, because it 
presents an image of that uninterrupted tranquility which the 
good shall enjoy hereafter. 

These principles are well enforced and successfully exem- 
plified by Mr. Cunningham. And if any remain unconvinced 
by the arguments he uses in his preface, none, we apprehend, 
will withhold assent after reading his poem. In it heart-felt 
piety and genuine poetry shine forth together, the one con- 
secrating the theme which the other ennobles. ‘To smooth and 
elegant versification, is added a train of sentiment warm and 
manly—with a playfulness of fancy which wins us to instruc- 
tion. The character of the hero, in his earlier days, marked 
by bold atheism and fitful remorse, is drawn by the hand of a 
master. We have of late seen fine delineations of dark and 
terrible beings, and of throbbing bosoms laid open to view: but 
no alleviating touch—no redeeming change—no quiet after the 
tumult of the passions—no cheering sunshine after the darkness. 
But here we have solemnity of coloring, and awfulness of 
guilt so managed, as to serve, in the end, as means of consolation 
and harbingers of joy. ‘hose forbidding objects form but the 
back ground on which the bright and unfading effects of heavenly 
mercy are displayed. If we are appalled at the commencement, 
we are melted before the conclusion. 

The story on which the poem before us is founded, may 
be seen in the Nowveau Dictionnaire Historique from whence it 
is quoted in the appendix: As there stated it is exceedingly 
simple. ‘The Abbot De Rancé was born of one of the noblest 
families in Brittany on the 9th of January 1626 ;—at ten 
years of age unfortunately was left the eldest of his race, and 
more unfortunately still entered the ecclesiastical profession. 
Possessed of sparkling talents and a considerable fortune, he 
sunk into dissipation, and intrigued with a lady of high rank, 
at whose death he became remorse-stricken and disconsolate. 
He then bestowed all his fortune upon charities, gave up the 
richest of his preferments, and retired to the solitary Abbey 
of La ‘Trappe where he revived the austerities of St. Benedict, 
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and passed the remainder of his days in more than monastic 
silence. 

This tale is, however, very much altered in the poem, as well 
by the interweaving of several beautiful incidents, as by ulti- 
mately changing the character of the hero from that of a 
gloomy fanatic, into that of a benevolent minister of goodness. 

The first canto opens with De Rancé in conversation with 2 
friend, urging his atheistical principles, and denying in awful 
terms, the being of the Almighty. A narrative is then given 
of his former life, his Christian birth, his vigorous application, 
his brilliant wit, his rich poetical capacities, and of the melan- 
choly perversion and misapplication of them all. ‘The follow- 
ing is only part of the delineation of his character, which we 
wish we could exhibit without breaking it into fragments. 


«¢ The poet’s lamp, as poets tell, 

Is kindied only at the skies ; 

But there’s a lame—the birth of hell, 
Which sometimes lights the poet’s eyes. 
Such was de Rancé’s—and the flash 
Which shot along his vivid page, 

Like that which wakes the pealing crash, 
And strife of elemental rage. 

That flash could stir the soul to war, 
But could not light the pilgrim’s road ; 
Oh! it was not that eastern star, 

That led the guilty to their God. 

It lit unconsecrated flame, 

In many a virgin’s snowy breast ; 

It bleach’d the reddening cheek of shame, 
It scorch’d the vestal’s modest vest ; 
Unaw’d, its desolating fires 

The hallowed hill of God assail ; 

They strike the temple’s awful spires, 
They rend its venerable veil.”’ p. 6, 7. 


«¢ —Such was the bard, and such the mind— 
Himself the model of his verse ; 

Bad though the portrait he design’d, 
The sad original was worse. 

His was the lawless love, the hate, 
Which time nor space can mitigate; 
The giant rage the hills which rent, 
And hurl’d them to th’ Omnipotent. 
Such was the bard—and oh! his look 
Bore witness to the hell within— 
Study that face, you read a book, 
Stamp’d with the wretchedness of sin; 
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And yet, upon this haggard face, 
Would sometimes wake a sudden grace ; 
A milder beam would warm his eyes, 
A blush upon his cheek arise, 
Which seem’d to say—that, in that breast, 
By demon spirits long possess’d, 
Virtues with vices rarely link’d 
Lay pent and struggling, not extinct ; 
And promised that, in happier hours, 
This rugged soil would burst with flowers. 
But—better trust the fleeting skies, 
Than all these airy prophecies ; ; 
What flowers are now are such as those, 
That spring on Etna’s ardent side ; 
The feasant climbs to pluck the rose, 
And at his touch the flery tide 
Sweeps down the mountain, and he dies 
To his dool’s hopes a sacrifice!” p. 10, 11. 

We next find de Rance following the chase with his gay Coie 
panions. ‘Lhe pursuit :s long, and the way intricate, so that 2 at the 
close of evening he finds himself Jeft in a very dismal situation, 
with only one of his associates. A violent storm arises, and he 
and a friend in endeavouring to find shelter are attacked by a band 
of robbers, to whose cruclty the latter falls a victim. De Rancé 
almost by a miracle escapes, swims across a rapid torrent and pur- 
sues his journey; not without some transient touch of gratitude 
to the unseen power who had protected him, and of sincere sorrow 
for the companion who had fallen by his side. All the next 
day he proceeds along the wilds uncertain which path to take ; 
but the evening star, whee beams shine alike on the just and the 
unjust, rises at length to direct him. The moon’s silv ery light then 
discovers one of the scenes of his guilt. He finds himself near 
a towering chateau, where a lady resided who had broken 
through the vows of religion, to gratify his unhallowed passion ; 
and whom he loved with a tenderness which would have been 
praiseworthy had it not been criminal. He sings beneath her 
window, in hopes that she will appear, but all is solitude and 
silence. Disappointed he enters the enclosure, traverses the 
scene where they had often met in secret, ascends a small stair- 
case known only to the lovers, and enters the chamber of his 
mistress. It is empty. The light of a distant lamp induces 
him to proceed to the recess where it burns—he does so, and 
finds the lifeless remains of her he loved cold in death. He 
rushes from this scene of horror without a word. 

In the third canto we have a fine description of the midnight 
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funeral of the unhappy Laura. Her corpse is carried down the 
small spiral staircase which, when living, she had often passed 
lichtly to mect her lover. While the mourners stand around 
the deep cavern in which she is interred, the frantic De Rance, 
like the spirit of the storm,” pale, haggard, and reckless of life, 
plunges into the tomb, and falls senseless on the cofiin. The 
childless and heart-stricken father is about to take vengeance on 
him, but the forlorn wretchedness of his enemy excites compas~ 
sion, and the mourners return leaving him breathless in the 
cavern. One good priest alone remains to pity and relieve him, 
chafes his temples, and bears him im his arms to his cottage. 
When he awakes, he hears the song of rustic praise and gratitude 
to heaven; his heart is softened, tears of penitence begin to re- 
lieve him, and he has recourse to that book where alone the guilty 
can find consolation. Works of charity and love at length 
employ him, and attest the reality of his conversion. He dies— 
thousands remember him for his goodness ; and the place where 
his ashes lie is still regarded with veneration. 

Such is the outline of this affecting tale ; which, at once, ex- 
hibits the miseries and horrors of vice—and exemplifies the 
sublime truth, that none of the human race can be so sunk in 
sin, as to be beyond the reach of divine mercy. We cannot 
help wishing that it had accorded with the author’s plan to 
describe the extension—or at least the hope of this mercy to 
the suffering heroine. A few words of repentance, even with 
her last breath, would have been pleasing to most readers, who 
would rather think of her “ with trembling hope,” than as 
“feeling the worm that neither sleeps nor dies.” ‘The darker 
and more afflicting passages of the poem are skilfully relieved 
by descriptions of tenderness and beauty. ‘The following 
picture of the good priest by whom De Rance is preserved, 
and through whose means his spiritual reformation is effected, 
as also of the view of his elevated cell, is well drawn: 

*¢ On the hoar mountain’s rocky breast, 
Where the lone eagle builds her nest, 
Hung his small cell—’twas poised so high, 
To hold deep converse with the sky— 

To ’scape the din, the toil, the strife, 

That cloud the troubled vale of lite— 
But not to shun the aching eye 

Or wrinkled hand of misery, 

‘Chroned in that lone and airy cell, 

He seem’d the wide world’s centinel. 
Pilgrims would climb the mountain’s side, 
As though to reach some healing tide. 
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They came, they saw, they smiled—their care 
Had mounted on his winged prayer. 

Still seem’d he to that sorrowing crowd 

An angel stooping from the cloud, 

To medicate, with sweet control, 

The troubled waters of the soul.” P. 73. 


The description of the scenery through which De Rancé 
stole, at midnight, to the chamber of his unhappy victim, is 
exceedingly well executed, and contains some very delicate 
touches both of taste and feeling ; we can only make room fo. 
2 part of it : 

« Built on a rock the high chateau 
Frown’d on the wondering vale below ; 
Its fragments scattered far and nigh, 
Taught this world’s mutability. 

Huge masses of its antique tower, 

Beat down by the resistless power 

That slowly rears its iron mace, 

And shakes the rocky bounds of space, 
Lay, in the wildest ruin hurl’d, 

Like relics of an older world. 

On these, its gaily painted wreath, 

The flaunting Clematis had hung ; 

And here and there the purple heath 
Glittering amidst the grey stones sprung— 
Like youth and age, in fond embrace, 
Or garland on a beldame’s face. 

— And there, I ween, that no grey stone 
Was to De Rancé’s eye unknown, 

For often had he lingered there 
Watching for Laura’s foot of air ; 

And loitered oft with that weak maid, 
Amidst this unfrequented shade.” P. 49, 4. 

We shall not detain our readers by presenting them with 
farther extracts and observations—persuaded that they will 
prefer selecting and judging for themselves. In the midst of 
many things every way worthy of praise, we think we sce 
something that calls for slight censure. We therefore suggest 
to Mr. Cunningham that the passages in which an imitation of 
the manner of a noble author, now enjoying a high literary 
reputation, is discernible, are the least meritorious in his work. 
One of these descends, we know not why, to parody the 
passage in the Giaour, ‘I'd rather be the wretch that crawls,” 
&c. ina way that leaves it somewhat doubtful whether it is 
intended for ridicule or imitation. It is in the lighter touches— 
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in the delicacy of his coloring, the airiness of his fancy, and the 
richness and justness and piety of his sentiments, that Mr. Cc. 
excels: and we trust that he will soon favor the public with 
another performance, partaking, in an equal degree, of these 
valuable qualities. Were Hannah More to be withdrawn 
from us by fate or by choice, we know of none more capable 
than Mr. C. of occupying her distinguished post in the republic 
of letters. 


Art.1X. The Poetical Works of Cuarves, Eart oF CRAWFORD 
AnD Linpsay, Viscount Garnock. London. pp. 210. 


Is spite of all that Lavater and Gall have advanced, the best 
index of a man’s mental qualities are his deeds: and to convey 
a favorable opinion of either Lord Crawford’s benevolence, or 
his beneficence, it would be necessary only to refer to the little 
volume before us. But avery favorable opinion of both is 
already justly and generally entertained, the work having been 
so much sought for as to have passed through several editions, 
and there being hardly a society in the metropolis having for 
its object the cultivation of humanity, the extension of civil 
liberty, or the propagation of Christianity, of which the author 
is not-an active useful member. It is right that we should 
state to our readers, that all the profits that have arisen from 
this publication have constantly been devoted to purposes 
purely charitable. 

The noble author has long been known as a zealous advocate 
for the abolition of the slave trade. Some of the tribes of 
American Indians now have him for one of their Christian 
friends ; and the public will in due time find that something 
important has been done for the improvement of both their 
minds and their external condition. Of all the pious charac- 
ters who, relying on the fulfilment of ancient prophecies, have 
striven for the conversion of the Jews, he stands among the 
foremost, amd appears the most confident of success. And it 
must be superfluous, in London at least, to represent him as the 
uniform warm supporter of most of the best associations for 
diffusing the knowledge of true religion—whether by missions, 
or by the judicious distribution of the sacred writings. 

‘The aim of these poems is as laudable as it is momentous, 
being the promotion at once of temporal comfort and of eter- 
nal happiness—by substituting benevolence for selfishness, free- 


dom for slavery, the light of Christianity for the darkness of 
NO. IV. Aug. Rev. VOL. I. 2C 
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superstition. We are anxious that such an aim should experi- 
ence no failure ; nor can it indeed do so, if there be safety in 
relying upon the effects of rectitude of intention coupled with 
the zealous application of the best means. 

The first poem in the volume is called the Christian. It is 
in eight books. It points out methodically and fully the bene- 
fits arising from Christianity—in particular, the superiority of 
its eilicacy over that of the ancient systems of philosophy, in 
subduing the passions and humanizing mankind: it gives like- 
wise what may be esteemed a Life of our Saviour, and of his 
disciples and apostles. ‘There is an article called the dying 
Prostitute, which would be highly serviceable to society—if 
those would read it who stand most in need of its pious precepts 
and sound practical admonitions. ‘The pernicious effects of 
duelling are well depicted in Augustus and Sophronia, an affair 
of honor being considered as nothing better than a very fine name 
given to avery foul deed. The perusal of the Forsaken Maid 
might be useful to some of the Shuffletons of the day. And 
the paraphrases of scripture passages, particularly of our Sa- 
viour’s sermon on the Mount, display a knowledge worthy a man 
of good sense, with an ardor that would have become even a dis- 


‘ciple. The exordium to Richmond Hill, the place of Lord 
Crawford’s residence, runs thus: 


“ Thy hill, Parnassus, and Castalia’s stream, 
Of Pagan poets long have been the theme. 
Yet not thy hill, Parnassus, lovelier rais’d 

Its brow, than thine, O Richmond, though unprais’d 
In equal song: yet not thy waters flow’d, 
Though near the temple of a fancied God, 
Castalia, sweeter than, O Thames, fow thine, 
With no peculiar auspices divine. 

Hail, honor’d mount ! inspirer of my lays ! 
Friend of the bard, and worthy of his praise! 
Oft when to thee from London’s fogs I stray, 
When spleen and moping discontent would prey 
Upon my falling spirits, when the blood, 
Lazy, has almost in its vessels stood, 

As if forgetful of its wonted course, 

The mind deprived of all its active force 

Of penetrating thought, and life would seem 
A cheerless subject, or insipid theme ; 

No verse produc’d to soothe the sullen woe, 
Spontaneous, rolling in harmonious flow: 

Oft when to thee my listless steps I bent, 
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‘Thou nurse of health! thou foe to discontent ! 
Oft has my mind depress’d new vigor found, 

As if the Muse her inspiration round, 

As ona favor’d, hallow’d mount, had thrown 
Enamour’d, and had made it all her own. 

Oft as I snatch with vent’rous hands the lyre, 

My bosom throbbing with extatic fire, 

With new ideas crowding on the brain, 

A num’rous, splendid, and a lively train, 

My eyes in bright poetic phrenzy roll, 

And inspiration rushes on my soul. 

What sweet sensations ! how sublime! how great! 
I tread in air! above a mortal state! 

Here many a bard, along thy gentle stream, 

O Thames, has dwelt upon his winning theme. 
With all the muse’s inspiration fraught, 
Here, oft illustrious Dryden rang’d and thought. 
Aloft she rais’d him from the vulgar throng, ? 
And bade his lines majestic roll along, 

In all the full luxuriant harmony of song. 
Here, of inferior genius, tho’ ’twas great, 

Pope woo’d retirement in his classie seat ; 

With fainter strokes he mov’d th’ obedient heart, 
With less of nature—studied more of art. 

Here Thomson dwelt, with genuine fancy blest, 
The milk of human kindness in his breast ; 
Where tuneful Collins, of congenial mind, 

Oft roam’d, in sweetest amity combin’d.” 


The author has preferred verse to prose for the expression of 
his ideas. His reason for this preference is founded on the 
superior aid which the former lends to the memory of young 
people, and of uninstructed people of all ages. He seems to 


have been but little moved by the advice offered him by one 
of the society of Friends. 


«¢ Some years ago, an old and much esteemed Quaker waited on 
me to supply me with some books and facts relative to the slave- 
irade, against which I was then writing, and said: ‘My friend, 
[ love thee for thy generous indignation against the slave-trade, 
thou art right there; but, for thy soul’s sake beware,—beware of 
poetry, for sometimes the preachers are nothing to the poets.” ' 


* Preface to the Poems. 
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Art. X. Original Poems, and a Play. By CuarrotTre 
Nooru. London: Longman and Co., 1815. pp. 156. 
10s. 


"Tuts volume is dedicated to the Duke of Kent, and we un- 
derstand that it is the first avowed production of a lady, 
whose recently deceased father held an appointment in the 
household of His Roya! Highness, and had attained to con- 
siderabie eminence in his profession as a surgeon. The name 
of Nooth has long been well known to men of science, from 
having been given to a pneumatic machine invented by Dr. 
Nooth, who was many years physician to the army in Canada 
and at Gibraltar, and uncle to the present claimant on the 
indulgence of the public. 

According to our established custom we give to our readers 
the preface, which acknowledges in suitable terms, the obliga- 
tion due to the numerous subscribers to the work, whose titles 
and names occupy fourteen pages of close printing; and are 


_ highly creditable to the liberality of the friends of an unfortu- 


nate branch of a respectable family. 
Preface. 

“The writer of the following pages could only’account for their 
having been collected into a volume, by relating a tale of domestic 
sorrow, which would sadden the humane, and weary the attention 
of the indifferent reader. The poetical attempts now offered to 


the protection of the public, were, however, all written previous 
to the circumstances which may excuse the form of their publica- 


tion, and while hope, and the frequent gratification of the social’ 


feeling, among persons of taste and vivacity, gave wings to the 
fancy and buoyancy to the mind. 

The feelings of gratitude for the generous patronage which 
this little book has already received, are too deeply felt, and too 
intimately connected with a recent affliction, to allow of the orna- 
ments of verse. 

Should the charge of presumption be affixed to the undertaking, 
it may, perhaps, be admitted in mitigation of the severity of judg- 
ment, that as this is the pris so, should encouragement be withheld, 
it will certainly be the /ast trespass upon the attention of the public. 

47, Gloucester Street, Queen Square, 
London, June 3, 1815.”? 


The fifty-two first pages of the book contain original poems 
on various subjects, most of them bearing the stamp of reality : 
the translations from the French, Italian, and Spanish, occupy 
sixteen pages, and the remainder of the volume is filled by 


| 
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sixteen pages of Irish ballads and a tragic play, which we will 
notice hereafter. 

Among the miscellaneous articles of this work, are dispersed 
some pieces of a satirical cist, which indicate that tone of good 
company, to which uncultivated genius, however brightly it 
may flash from the obscure walks of life, can never attain; and 
the lines of a more serious cast appear to be the effusions of 
real feeling, without being set off by the false glitter of Della 
Cruscan sentimentality. In this daring and inventive age, 
the merit of abstaining from innovation in language is 
no small praise; and a close and simple style of a levies 
no unreasonable claim upon our time and attention, if it aim 
not at dazzling and amazing the fancy, or “ taking the prisoned 
soul to lap it in Elysium,” which is always the attempt, and 
sometimes the success, of those visionary and impassioned bards 
of later days, who soar beyond the reach of tame realities, and 
sometimes ‘ greatly fall” from heights to which more humble 
geniuses dare not lift their unaspiring eyes. 

The merits of this volume will be most fairly ascertained 
by specimens of each manner of verse contained in it. ‘The 
limits allowed to such an article must, however, so far circum- 
scribe pur selection, as to guide us in our choice rather by the 
brevity than the merit of the pieces we present to our readers, 
whom we refer to the book itself for several poems of superior 
interest. 

The following lines, which begin the volume, we recollect 
to have seen in the Morning Chronicle, March 1814. 


The Melo-drame. 
«« What have we here! half solemn and half gay, 


Not quite a pantomime, nor quite a play ; 
This something—nothing—full of noise and show, 
Anomalous display of mirth and woe; 
Full of confusion, bustle and surprises, 
Escapes, encounters, blunders and disguises ! 
Is this a comedy? where lies the wit ? 
In vain I’ve watch’d to catch one lucky hit. 
A tragedy! say where is pathos shown? 
Can the spectator make the grief his own, 
Hang with mute earnestness on ev’ry line, 
And own the touch of sympathy divine? 
Feel virtuous indignation fire his breast, 
And his cheek glow for innocence oppress’d ; 
Does he one moment steal from self away, 
And lend his whole existence to the play? 
Such was the scene, ‘“* when o’er her barb’rous foes” 
By * learning’s triumph,” first the stage arose ; 
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Her empire o’er the polish’d world when gain’d, 
The tragic and the comic muse maintain’d ; 
Enchanting sisters! as by Reynolds’ art 
Pourtray’d, so graven on each feeling heart ; 

Each with attraction all her own is fair, 

And Garrick stands suspended ’twixt the pair ; 
With doubting face, he seems to pause between, 
Yet wins them both, like Shakspeare and like Kean. 
But who is she, with pompous air and gait, 

And dwarfish stature clad in mimic state? 

She sings—she dances—and she speaks—but hark ! 
Ere you the meaning of her words can mark, 
Trumpets and neighing steeds her accents drown, 
And who is she—the fecisiie of the town? 
Enquire not of her pedigree or race, 

Some likeness to her sisters you may trace ; 

But such a kindred as she dares not claim, 
Degen’rate branch—and Melo-drame her name.” 


Written at Sea. Off the Isle of Man. 


«I see the white waves that dash over the prow, 
I hear the sails shiver, and rend from the mast ; 
Once my bosom knew fear, but I heed it not now, 
I have said “ Farewell Emma,” that look was the last. 


I see danger menace from each darken’d brow, 
I hear all alarm’d that the gale freshens fast, 
Once I dreaded the mariner’s warning, but now— 
I have said * Farewell Emma,” that look was the last. 


I feel the ship labour and rock im the sea, 
And f list to the breakers, and loud rushing blast, 
Once the voice of the tempest had terrors for me, 
I have said “ Farewell Emma,” that look was the last. 
Let others in plans for their safety agree, 
My time of heart-piercing solicitude’s past, 
What I am, I enjoy not, nor care what to be, 
I have said “ Farewell Emma,” that look was the last.’’ 


STANZAS, 
From the Spanish of Quevedo. 


«« Since I thine angel-face have seen, 
All other things have changed been ; 
The Sun no longer brings me day, 
Nor roses do I seek in May. 


Aurora need not blush for me, 

Since it has been my lot to see 

A tint that makes her colour pale, 
And beams that o’er her light prevail. 
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Let others through the silent night 
To mark the glittering stars delight, 
[ gather from Orinda’s eyes 

The dear astronomy I prize. 


Let others dig the orient mine 

Where undetected metals shine ; 

The gold of my Orinda’s hair 

Is all my treasure, all my care. 

For me, the wonder-hiding deep 

Tts pearls eternally may keep ; 

Since pearls more precious far than those, 
My charmer’s opening lips disclose. 

Both Time and Fortune are to me 

As nothing, Love has set me free ; 

Since one cannot an ill impart, 

Nor can the other change my heart. 
32’en death is vanquish’d by thy charms, 
And sighing renders up his arms ; 

Thy smile can bid us ever live, 

Thy frown annihilation give. 

Dissentions must for ever cease, 

And all the world adore in peace ; 

Since even heretics agree 

With one accord to worship thee.” p. 55. 


From the Irish ballads, which are said to have been ¢ written 
during a residence of some months in the counties of Down and 
Antrim, in the summer of the year 1807, and in thedialect spoken 
by the lower classes of people in the northern parts of Ireland,” 
we select the following. 


Thady O'Conner. 


«‘ Thou wert false to thy king, oh ! my Thady O’Connor, 
But ever most true and most tender to me; : 

And was I not thy choice, when thy choice was an honor? 
So my heart, my fond heart must be ever with thee. 


Sure ’twas folly not vice that impell’d thee to error, 
By the phantom of freedom seduced to thy fate; 
Now betrayed and subdued, the pale victim of terror, 

The illusion thou find’st, but thou find’st it too late. 


Yet that heart whose mad pulses inflamed thee to treason, 
Oft in pity has melted—oft friendship inspired; 

Ah then! had but its feelings been govern’d by reason, 
How all Erin had wept when my Thady expired. 


On thy corse deck’d with flowers, then a parent’s tears flowing, 
Had embalm’d thee, their treasure, their glory, their pride ; 

At the thought of thy virtues, their hearts had been glowing, 
For then loved and lamented their soldier had died. 
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But oh! now—thy old father weigh’d down by distresses, 
Sits silent in shame till death comes to relieve him, 

His heart-gnawing cares to no friend he confesses, 

But bids them by signs to pass on and to leave him. 

Thy mother !—how loved and how loving a mother, 

She died—and her lips left no blessing for thee— 

From a home render’d wretched away ran thy brother, 

And oh, Thady !—no friend row remains thee but me. 
But [ll not forsake thee, my Thady O’Connor, 
Thou repentest—and all is forgotten with me; 
In this world thou could’st never find comfort nor honor, 
But the god of all mercies has pardon for thee.” p. 75. 

The play, which is entitled « Clara, or the Nuns of Charity,” 
is introduced to the notice of the reader as being “ founded on 
the story of the “ Siege de Rochelle,” a novel written by 
Madame de Genlis, but with the introduction of several original 
characters, and some alterations to bring the various incidents 
into the compass of five acts.” The attempt to dramatise a nar- 
rative already in high estimation with the public, has rarely been 
successful on the stage ; we are not informed whether this piece 
has been offered for representation, but are persuaded that it 
would produce considerable effect, if the arduous character of 
the heroine were sustained by the enchanting actress who unites 
every suffrage in her favor, by the feminine attraction which at 
once veils and enhances her abilities. So highly indeed 
are we pleased with Clara, that we shall consider Miss 
Nooth as far more her own enemy than even pocts usually are, 
if she do not soon call for the opinion of some competent judge. 
We cannot suppose that Mr. Kemble (for instance) would esti- 
mate the merit of Clara exactly as we do; yet we venture to 
foretel that, if consulted, his estimate and ours would differ but 
little either as to that very pretty piece, or to the whole produc- 
tion. ‘There can be no doubt that the sale of the work will 
be rapid. In the meantime we are glad to see so flattering a 
subscription to it—not solely because it well deserves to 
be read, but from the fine natural feeling which seems to have 
Jed the author to appear before the public. 
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Art. XI. Roderick, the Last of the Goths, by Rosert 
SouTHeY, Esq. Poet Laureate, and Member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy. In 2 Vols. 12mo. third Edition. 16s, 
boards. pp. 293. London, Longman. 1814. 
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"Tue name of Don Roderick is now become familiar to the 
ear, as having formed the subject of one of the poems of Walter 
Scott. It is not impossible but some of our readers may hastily 
conjecture that the present production,—the first that Mr. 
Southey has given to the public since his promotion to the honours 
of the Laureatship, is tended asa rival essay. This, how. 
cver, is by no means the case. In one instance only do the two 
poems possess any points of resemblance, and this occurs in the 
scene of the confession of Roderick ; and even in this instance, 
as Mr. Southey himself observes, * if the contrast had been inten- 
tional, it could not have been more complete.” 

The Roderick of Walter Scott is a personage who seems 
solely introduced to give effect to the political feelings of the day, 
that they may not appear in their cold realities, but derive some 
borrowed interest from the medium through which they are viewed 
—and this medium is the hacknied and elaborate strain of long- 
drawn prophecy. Mr. Southey’s object seems to have been to 
display the intensity of passion, and the action of the severest 
virtue. Accordingly he has described a man, who, though he 
might, perhaps, have pleaded some excuse in palliation of a 
guilty act, yet nobly scorns to lay any ‘ flattering unction to 
his soul” that might cheat him into self-forgiveness. He rises 
superior to the frailties of his nature, flies to solitude to weep 
over his failings, to obtain a thorough knowledge of his own 
heart and to train himself to the virtue of self-controul. This 
accomplished, he again emerges into society with his nature 
sublimed and purified ; and becomes a voluntary victim for the 
salvation of his country. 

But we proceed to give an outline of the story, and shall ac- 
company our observations with such extracts as may give the 
reader some idea of the manner in which the poem is ex- 
ecuted. 

In a short preface, Mr. Southey informs us that an enmit 
had subsisted between the royal families of Chindasuintho and 
Wamba, and that this was a principal cause of the destruction 
of the kingdom, the latter party having assisted in betraying 
their country to the Moors for the gratification of their own 
revenge. ‘Theodofred and Favila were younger sons of Kin 
Chindasuintho ; King{Witiza, who was of Wamba’s family, put 
out the eyes of Theodofred, and murdered Favila at the insti- 
gation of that Chieftain’s wife, with whom he lived in adultery. 
Pelayo, the son of Favila and afterwards the founder of the 
Spanish monarchy, was driven into exile. Roderick, the son of 
Theodofred, recovered the throne, and retaliated upon Witiza the 
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cruelty inflicted upon his father, but through a mistaken clemency, 
he spared Orpas, the brother of the tyrant, as being a priest, 
and Ebba and Sisibert, the produce of the adulterous connec- 
tion of Witiza with the mother of Pelayo. These, uniting with 
count Julian, the powerful governor of Andalusia, invited the 
Moors to the invasion of Spain—they obeyed the call, and after 
4 continued battle of eight days defeated the Spaniards on the 
plains of Xeres. It should have been premised that the princi- 
pal motive that led to this act of treason was a thirst of ven- 
geance for the violated honour of count Julian’s daughter, 
by Roderick. 

The poem opens with a rapid detail of Roderick’s crime—the 
invasion of the Moors, and the disastrous event of the battle 
on the plains of Xeres. Here we are introduced to the hero, 
who appears in a very interesting point of view. 

«‘ Bravely in that eight days’ fight 
The king had striven—for victory first while hope 
Remain’d, then desperately in search of death, 
The arrows past him by to right and left, 
The spear-point pierced him not, the scymitar 
Glanced from his helmet. Is the shield of heaven, 
Wretch that I am, extended over me? 
Cried Roderick, and he dropt Orelio’s reins 
And threw his hands aloft in frantic prayer : 
Death is the only mercy that I crave! 
Death soon and short !—death and forgetfulness ! 
Aloud he cried; but in his inmost heart 
There answered him a secret voice, that spake 
Of righteousness, and judgment after death. 
*"T was agony, 
And yet ’twas hope—a momentary light 
That flashed through utter darkness on the cross, 
To point salvation, then left all within 
Dark as before. Fear, never felt till then, 
Sudden and irresistible, as stroke 
Of lightning, smote him.” 


Under this impression of mind he quits the field disguised i 
the dress of a peasant, whose dead body he had stripped on 
the plain. After seven days’ flight, he reaches the Guadiana, 
and finds himself at the Caulian schools, a monastery famous in 
those days. The place was abandoned by its inhabitants, who 
had sought safety within the walls of Merida. One solitary monk 
alone remained, awaiting in the fervour of his zeal the 
crown of Martyrdom. In him Roderick finds a comforter, and 
to him he makes a confession of his sins. The poet has very 
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happily availed himself of this humbling aet to give us a clear 
and powerful view of the character of his hero. 

Romano (for such is the name of the monk) takes too deep 
an interest in the fate of his royal penitent, to leave him: the 
Moorish army is heard advancing, and they continue their flight 
till they reach a hermitage situated en a rock that overlooks 
the western ocean. 

The 2nd canto paints Roderick in solitude. ‘This gives the 
poet an opportunity to describe the struggles of his mind and 
the various temptations that assail him ; which he has done with 
all the touches of a master, experienced in tracing the secret 
workings of the heart, and of those ‘ compunctious visitings,’ to 
which a soul like Roderick’s must have been the prey. At one 
moment self-love prompts him to palliate his crime; the next the 
sad consequences of his guilt both to himself and his bleeding 
country rush upon his mind, and tempt him to suicide, Romano 
dies, and exhausted by one of these mental conflicts, Roderick 
had stretched himself upon the grave of his departed friend, 
where, praying for consolation, he falls asleep. He then hears 
in a dream 


«“ That voice 
Which sung his fretful infancy to sleep 
So patiently ; which sooth’d his childish griefs ; 
Counsell’d with anguish and prophetic tears 
His headstrong youth,” 


His mother stands before him in chains ; then suddenly her 
form seems arrayed in splendour, she bears a shield, and glit- 
tersin arms. From the visionary tumult of a battle whose cry 
is *¢ Spain and Victory,” he awakes, 

«« And finds himself upon that lonely grave, 
In moonlight, and in silence.” 

The vision works upon his mind, he interprets it into a revela- 
tion of the wili of heaven. It bids him also indulge the hope 
that his mother Rusilla yet lives, and he resolves to leave his 
solitude and once more seek the redemption of Spain. 

The 3rd canto represents Roderick as again returned. to 
society. He has spent twelve months in solitude, and the poet 
gives a highly striking and characteristic description of the effect 
which the sight of objects, to which he had so long been a 

stranger, has upon his mind; 


« The sound, the sight 
Of turban, girdle, robe and scymitar, 
And tawny skins, awoke contending thonghts 
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Of anger, shame and anguish in the Goth. 
The unaccustom’d face of human-kind 
Confus’d him now, and through the streets he went 
With hagged mien, and countenance like one 
Crazed and bewilder’d. 
One stopt him short, 
Put alms into his hand, and then desired, 
In broken Gothic speech, the moon-struck man 
To bless him. With a look of vacancy 
Roderick received the alms; his wandering eye 
Fell on the money, and the fallen king, 
Seeing his own royal impress on the piece, 
Broke out into a quick convulsive voice, 
That seemed like laughter first, but ended soon 
In hollow groans supprest.” 

On his way to Coimbra his eyes are struck with the desola- 
tion of his country, and he is gradually prepared to meet the 
horrors that mark the ruined Auria; all this is painted with a 
force and truth which bespeak no common artist. Here he 
meets with a female, the only survivor of this scene of carnage, 
who relates her history, which makes a deep impression on his 
heart, and tends to confirm him in his purpose. Adosinda— 
so the heroine is named—struck with the effect her story has 
upon Roderick, joins with him ina solemn vow to devote her 
life to avenge the wrongs of her country. Adosinda demands 
his name, but he evades the disclosure, and accepts from her 
the surname of Maccabee. ‘They then part—she to the moun- 
tains to arouse the vassals of her father’s house, and he to bear 
her commands to the Abvot of St. Felix. He reaches the mo- 
nastery and finds Odoar the prelate, and Urban, archbishop of 
Toledo, in deep consultation. He relates what he had wit- 
nessed at Auria, and according to Adosinda’s instructions en- 
quires whom among the Barons they judge most worthy of the 
crown. The deep interest he takes in the cause, added to the 
familiar manner in which he speaks of the characters of the va- 
rious chieftains, excites their surprise; they demand his name, 
but only obtain in return the appellation he had lately received 
from Adosinda: the scene is thus described : 


«© Odoar and Urban eyed him while he spake, 
As if they wondered whose the tongue might be 
Familiar thus with chief and thoughts of state. 
They scann’d his countenance, but not a trace 
Betray’d the royal Goth: sunk was that eye 
Of sovereignty ; and on the emaciate cheek 
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Had penitence and anguish deeply drawn 
Their furrows premature, forestalling time, 
And shedding upon thirty’s brow more snows 
Than three-score winters in their natural course 
Might else have sprinkled there.” 

‘They commission him to seek Pelayo at Cordoba, the seat of 
the Moorish court, and to advise him to fly to the Asturias 
and accept the vacant crown. At his departure, Urban, in con- 
sideration of the spiritual necessities of many of the faithful, 
whom he might find opportunities of relieving, invests him with 
the priestly character and dismisses him with his blessing. 

In the 5th canto we find him on his way to Cordoba. He 
meets with a party of travellers at an Inn, who are mourning Over 
their respective sorrows and calling down imprecations on the 
soul of Roderick as the author of their calamities. Roderick’s 
solemn entreaty that they would not curse that sinful soul, which 
Jesus suffered on the cross to save, attracted the sympathy of an 
old man, in whom he discovers Siverian the favorite servant 
of his mother, and his own foster father. ‘The sight of this 
man in a distant part of the country, excites Roderick’s alarm 
for the safety of his mother; his fears represent her as dead, 
and he weeps to think he shall never hear her pronounce his 
forgiveness. Hesummons up resolution to enquire in the fol- 
lowing pathetic lines ; 


«“ With that he bent 
Over the embers, and with head half-raised 
Aslant, and shadowed by his hand, he said, 
Where is king Roderick’s mother ? lives she still ? 
God hath upheld her, the old man replied ; 
She bears this last and heaviest of her griefs, 
Not as she bore her husband’s wrongs, when hope 
And her indignant heart supported her, 
But patiently, like one who finds from heaven 
A comfort, which the world can neither give 
Nor take away. Roderick enquired no more: 
He breathed a silent prayer in gratitude, 
Then wrapt his cloak around him, and lay down 
Where he might weep unseen.” 

In the morning Roderick and the old man depart, and on 
the way communicate to each other the object of their re- 
spective missions. Siverian is sent by Rusilla to acquaint 
Pelayo with the dangers that threaten his house, from the 
apostasy of his sister Guisla. They reach an edifice near the 
city, and entering the chapel of the building, gave way to 
their mutual sorrows, when 
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———_-—_—_—. _ * There stood 
A man before them of majestic form 
And stature, clad in sackcloth, ‘i of foot, 
Pale, and in tears, with ashes on his head.” 

The reader anticipates that it is Pelayo himself, who is hold- 
ing his annual vigils over his mothez’s tomb, and imploring 
pardon for her guilty soul. He rec ognizes Siverian, and an 
explanation takes place between all the parties. In answer to 
the messages delivered him, he states two reasons that prevent 
his immediate flight—his honor pledged to the Moors to return 
that evening to Cordoba, and his resolution not to leave behind 
him his fellow-hostage, the young and interesting Alphonso, 
son of Count Pedro. 

In the ninth canto we find him returned to the town. He 
mects a woman at the gate awaiting his return, who conjures 
him by the souls of his mother and of Roderick not to deny 
her request. He demanded her name, 

« She bared her face, and looking up replied, 
Florinda !”’ 

The passage descriptive of Pelayo’s pity and astonishment is 
replete with beauty and tenderness; we cannot insert the whole 
extract, but the simile with which the passage concludes, is at 
once so novel and exquisite that it would be unpardonable to 
withhold it. 

‘© The voice of pity sooth’d and melted her ; 
And when the Prince bade her be comfor ted, 
rrerTrr TTT Te TT a feeble smile 

Past slowly over her pale countenance, 

Like moonlight on a marble statue? 

She informs him that she is solicited in marriage by Orpas 
the brother of Witiza, formerly Archbishop of Seville, but now 
a renegade, and entreats an asylum. When Julian invited the 
Moors into Spain, he promised Florinda’s hand to Orpas as 
the price of his treasonable union; and the fulfilment of this 
promise was now demanded. Pelayo grants her request, and 
accompanied by her and Alphonso departs secretly from Cor- 
doba to join Roderick and Siverian, who await their comin 
(among the hills.) After a very picturesque and faithful 
description of a summer night in Spain, they are represented as 
all meeting round a fire in the woods, wh: “a all except Rode 
rick and Florinda yield to the effects of fatigue, and sink to 
repose. Finding herself in the company of a priest, Florinda 
rejoices at the happy opportunity of easing her over-burthened 
conscience in confession. Here follows a scene in which Mr. 
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Southey’s powers are called fully into action, and in which, we 
think, he has been be} yond all ex ampl - successful. Never was 
love with all its fervor and tendernes s painted with more fide- 
lity or more masterly delineation. 

‘The eleventh book describes the travellers on their way to 
the castle of Don Pedro. ‘The filial impatience of Alphonso 1s 
painted in lines of great tenderness. ‘The desolation of the 
surrounding country, at first, alarms them; but on a nearer 
approach Don Pedro’s banner is seen waving from the turrets, 
for already had Adosinda infused her martial ardor into his 
lispirited vassals. ‘They reach the castle, and Alphonso springs 
to the embrace of his parents. ‘his res torations of the son puts 
anend to the feuds that had divided these two houses, and 
Pelayo promises to bestow his daughter Hermisind on the 
youth iful hero. 

The twelfth canto invests the youth with the honors of 
Knighthood. Roderick steps forward and tenders him the oath 
which is to bind him to the noble cause he has pledged himselt 
to maintain, and addresses him sae: a strain of warm and 
dignified exhortation. ‘The ceremony is scarcely completed, 
when a voice exclaims, “ the Moors!” At that moment they 
were seen approaching, having learnt the escape of Pelayo and 
pce A desperate cor nflict ensues, in which the young 
hero performs prodigies of valour, and redeems the solemn 
pledge he had just given. 

The shinies canto brings the troops, at midnight, to the 
castle of Pelayo. Here, to their amasedmietit: they find all 
lonely and deserted ; bat they are quickly relieved from their 

apprehensions by the approach of their friends. Among them 


Pelayo beholds the traitress Guisla, ina looks in vain for his 
wife. 


ho is she that at her side, 


Upon « stately war-horse eminent, 

Holds the loose rein with careless hand? A helm 
Presses the clusters of her flaxen hai : 

The shield is on her arm ; her breast is mail’d; 
A sword-belt is her girdle, and right well 

It may be seen that sword hath done its work 
To-day, for upward from the wrist her sleeve 

Is stiff with blood.’”’ 


6 ut ae 


The reader easily recognises the heroic Adosinda, who comes 
to witness the noble ollects which her example has produced 
upon the minds of her countrymen. Here, too, Roderick be- 
holds his mother, who brings Pelayo the cheering assurance 
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that his wife and children are in safety, in the mountain fast- 
nesses of Covadonga. Roderick is impatient for an interview 
with his mother, but is unable to summon up resolution sufhi- 
cient for the effort. In this state of uncertainty he is found by 
Siverian, who informs him that Rusilla requires his presence ; 
the invitation comes 


“like a knell, 


To one expecting and prepared for death, 
But feeling the dread point that hastens on.” 


Rusilla appears not to recognise him at this interview. She 
had sent for him to entreat his prayers for the soul of Roderick, 
to thank him for the warmth he had shown at the inn against 
those who cursed her son, and for the humanity he had dis- 
played towards the suffering Florinda. She too was present, 
and hears, with a grief still keener than that which wastes away 
her mortal frame, the apostasy of her father. But another 
cause excited Roderick’s emotions : 

“The dog who lay 

Before Rusilla’s feet, eyeing him long 

And wistfully, had recognised at length, 
Changed as he was, and in those sordid weeds, 
His royal master. And he rose and lick’d 
His wither’d hand, and earnestly look’d up 
With eyes whose human meaning did not need 
The aid of speech, and moan’d, as if at once 
To court and chide the long-withheld caress.” 


Roderick, fearful lest the dog should — him, breaks off 
the interview as hastily as possible, and retires from the presence 
of his mother and Florinda 


«‘ Into the thickest grove; there yielding way - 
To his o’erburthen’d nature, from all eyes 

Apart, he cast himself upon the ground, 

And threw his arms around the dog, and cried, 

While tears stream’d down; ‘ Thou, Theron, thou hast known 
Thy poor lost master—Theron, none but thou!’ ” | 


We were pleased to find Mr. Southey make so happy a use 
of this incident, for we cannot but confess thre task appeared to- 
us a dangerous one after the Argus of Homer, and especially 
in the hands of one of the «* Lake” school. Happily Mr. S. has 
not been deaf to the suggestions of criticism, but has risen 
Superior to the prejudices of his sect, by avoiding former 
defects. 
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Nothing can be more delightful than the transition from 
these scenes of high and agitated feeling, to the repose and 
serenity that mark Pelayo’s visit to the wild retreat of Gaudiosa 
and her children among the mountains of Covadonga. The 
scenery of this spot is depicted with all that vividness of color- 
ing, and that realizing faithfulness which have before claimed 
our admiration. 

In the eighteenth canto we find them returned in joy and 
confidence to Cangas, where a festival seems in preparation—it 
is for the coronation of Pelayo. ‘This is the important moment 
that is to witness the consummation of Roderick’s heroic sacri-« 
fice of his right to the sovereignty. ‘The ceremony is performed 
by the primate Urban, who pronounces a blessing over the 
Prince, remarkable for its force and sublimity. At the con- 
clusion of this ceremony, Roderick approaches with the shield 
on which Pelayo is to be elevated. ‘This is the moment to 
paint the hero, when, with a mind prepared for this act of noble 
renunciation, he stands proud in his heroic humiliation, and 
confirms the deed by which he abdicates the crown in the full 
vigour of his age, and at the moment when ambition has generally 
the strongest hold upon the heart. We cannot resist making 
an extract from this part of the poem: 

“« Roderick, in front of all the assembled troops, 
Held the broad buckler. — 

— — Tall as himself, 
Erect it stood beside him, and his hands 
Hung resting on the rim. This was an hour 
That sweeten’d life, repaid and recompensed 
All losses ; and although it could not heal 
All griefs, yet laid them for awhile to rest---. 
-+++The joy which every man reflected saw 
From every face of all the multitude, 
And heard in every voice, and every sound, 
Reach’d not the King. Aloof from sy mpathy, 
He, from the solitude of his own soul, 
Beheld the busy scene. None shared or knew 
His deep and incommunicable joy : 
None—but that heavenly Father, who alone 
Beholds the struggles of the heart, alone 
Knows and rewards the secret sacrifice.” 

From this scene of joy and acclamation we pass to one of a 
softer and more affecting nature. Confident that the sacrifice 
he has made will ensure his mother’s forgiveness, Roderick 
hastens from the court of the castle to Rusilla’s chamber. The 
mother’s eye had recognized hersonthe moment of the dog’s fawn- 
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ing around him, but she had restrained her feelings in order to 
observe his conduct. It had now reached a perfection beyond 
her exalted notions of duty, and she exclaims : 
“ Yea, Roderick, even on earth 
There is a praise above the Monarch’s fame, 
A higher, holier, more enduring praise, 
And this will yet be thine! ” 

She breathes her benediction upon him, and they part. 

Here the scene changes to the Moorish camp. All is warlike 
preparation. ‘The enemy’s numbers are constantly augmented 
by fresh hordes of Barbarians that pour in, burning for the final 
subjugation of Spain. The renegades pass in review before us, 
Ebba and Sisebert, Orpas and Count Julian himself. ‘The latter 
is represented as possessed of no inconsiderable dignity of cha 
racter, but struggling against the better feelings of his nature, 
and the convictions of the falsehood of the creed, to which 
motives of ambition 2lone attach him. He obtains from the 
Moorish chief an absolution from the promise of Florinda’s 
hand to Orpas, and the assurance of a free exercise of her faith. 

The twenty-first Canto exhibits the apostate Count performing 
his ablutions in a fountain near his tent. As he rises he finds 
his daughter standing before him, and by her side, 

« A meagre man 
In humble garb, who rested with raised hands 
On a long staff, bending his head, like one 
Who, when he hears the distant vesper bell, 
Halts by the way, and all unseen of men 
Offers his homage:to the eye of heaven !” 

It was Roderick, who had accompanied Florinda, doubtless 
with the hope of still farther atoning for his crime by attempt- 
ing the conversion of the man he had so deeply injured. Thus 
are brought together the three persons who are the cause of 
each other’s ruin, and a discussion takes place, in which their 
various characters are admirably pourtrayed. ‘This conference 
is interrupted by a messenger, who summons Julian to a council 
of war. When his advice is asked respecting the conduct of 
the war, the opinion he gives in favor of delay is construed by 
the Moorish chief, Abulcacem, into a proof of treachery. Orpas 
had previously poisoned his mind against Julian, and he seizes 
this opportunity of advising the assassination of the count in 
battle. ‘This base device of cowardice and murder gives a 
finishing stroke to the picture of the renegade, nor does the 
Moor hesitate to adopt it. 

The twenty-third Canto brings us again to the vale of Cova- 
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donga. Half the Moorish army halts at the entrance of the 
valley, and Count Julian’s forces are ranged in the front, that 
his exposed situation may favor the plan laid against his life. 
The remainder, under the command of Alcahman, enter the nar- 
row defile veiled in a fog, which conceals the danger to which 
they are exposed, for Pelayo had stationed a considerable force 
on the heights, where they stood with the trunks of trees and 
loosened rocks, awaiting the preconcerted signal to precipitate 
them upon the devoted host. Adosinda is here introduced, and 
the magnanimous part she sustains is powerfully described ; but 
we must refer to the poem itself for all but the conclusion of 
the passage. 
«© The Moor turn’d pale, 

For on the walls of Auria he had seen 

That well-known figure, and had well believed 

She rested with the dead. What, hoa! she cried, 

Alcahman! In the name of all who fell 

At Auria in the massacre, this hour 

I summon thee before the throne of God, 

To answer for the innocent blood ! this hour, 

Moor, miscreant, murderer, child of hell, this hour 

{ summon thee to judgment! IN THE NAME 

OF GOD! FOR SPAIN AND VENGEANCE!” 

These last words contain the appointed signal—it is repeated 
from rock to rock, the implements of ruin are let loose, and a 
scene follows which is described with an energy of language 
that is quite overwhelming. 

Meanwhile the impetuosity of the youthful Alphonso had 
drawn on an attack in the other quarter, and Julian, stationed 
in the van, receives the fatal blow. Before he is borne off the 
field, the troops, at the instigation of their dying leader, join the 
Spaniards, and turn their arms against the perfidious Moors. 
At his request he is then carried to the church, whither his 
daughter, attended by the priest, hastens to find him: 

«© Eagerly she came, 
A deep and fearful lustre in her eye, 
A look of settled woe—pale, deadly pale, 
Yet to no lamentations giving way, 
Nor tears, nor groans—within her breaking heart 
She bore the grief.” 

The last moments of Julian are full of repentance. The priest 
receives his confession, administers the sacrament to both the 
father, the daughter, and himself, and then throws himself on 
the earth before the dying count and the astonished Florinda, 
implores forgiveness, and discovers himself to be ¢ Don Ro- 
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derick.’ Julian pronounces his pardon, tells him his unfaithful 
wife is no more, and gives him the hand of Florinda. But 
heaven has ordained it otherwise, and she follows her father'to 


the tomb : 


« On the Goth she gazed, 
While underneath the emotions of that hour 
Exhausted life gave way. O God, she said, 
Lifting her hands—thou hast restored me all— 
All—in one hour—and round his neck she threw 
Her arms, and cried, ‘My Roderick, mine in Heaven.’ 
Groaning he claspt her close, and in that act 
And agony her happy spirit fled.” 

We now reach the last Canto. It describes the final and 
decisive battle that established Pelayo on the throne. On quit- 
ting the church, Roderick hastens to the field of action, where 
he beholds Orpas, who had come to solicit a parley, mounted 
on his favorite steed Orelio. Fired with indignation, he dis- 
mounts the renegade, and tramples him to death under the hoofs 
of the charger. He demands a sword—Count Julian’s is 
brought to him, and he rushes to the fight, scattering havoc and 
dismay around him. This piece is marked with some touches 
that are truly sublime—the following lines, for instance. 


8 
Roderick is still habited as a priest ; and 


« His loose robe this day 
Is death’s black banner, shaking from its folds 
Dismay and ruin. Of no mortal mould 
¢ Seems’ he who in that garb of peace confronts 
Whole hosts, and sees them scatter where he turns!” 
Roderick has cut his way through the enemy, and approach- 
ing the spot where Pelayo and Siverian are stationed, they re- 
cognise him on his courser as their long-lost friend and sovereign. 
He tells them of the death of Julian and his daughter, exchanges 
his priestly robes for the armour of the old man, sends an affec- 
tionate message to his mother, and replunges into the hottest 
of the battle, setting up the ancient war-cry, ¢ Roderick the 
Goth! Roderick and victory | The Spaniards recognise their 
monarch, and are roused e’en to maddening valor by that spirit- 
stirring word. Roderick meets Sisibert, and dispatches him at 
a single blow ; he then makes his way © through the thickest 
ranks,’ in search of Ebba, who also falls beneath his aven; ging 
and resistless sword. ‘The Moors are completely routed, ‘and 


night alone terminates the conflict. The recal is then sounded, 


and the victors rally round their triumphant banners. But where 
is the kingly champion, who led the path to glory? The poet 
must answer : 
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« Days, months, and years, and generations past, 
And centuries held their course, before, far off, 
Within a hermitage near Viscus’ walls, 

A humble tomb was found, which bore inscribed 
In ancient characters, King Roderick’s name,” 

After the enthusiasm which is thus kindled in the reader’s 
mind, it would be cold to stop and offer any remarks on the 
character of the hero, and the conduct of the poem; we con- 
fidently refer our readers to the volumes themselves. 

We had marked some passages as prosaic, others as quaint 
and affected, in particular the tedious detail of Roderick’s dig- 
ging his own grave in the second Canto; but these are trifling 
defects, and they sink before the frequent and original beauties 
that abound throughout the poem. In proof of our assertion we 
need but refer the reader to the vivid and powerful description of 
the scenery around Cordoba in the fifth Canto, and of the vale 
of Covadonga in the sixteenth. We are conscious that we have 
far exceeded our usual limits, but there is one passage among 
many, with which we cannot refrain from treating the reader 
before parting. It is that in which Florinda avails herself of the 
scene before her, to enforce the truths which Roderick is endea- 
vouring to impress on the mind of her infidel father ; 


“ Methinks if ye would know 
How visitations of calamity 
Affect the pious soul, ’tis shown you there ! 
Look yonder at that cloud which, through the sky 
Sailing above, doth cross in her career 
The rolling moon! I watch’d it as it came, 
And deem’d the deep opaque would blot her beams; 
But, melting like a wreath of snow, it hangs 
In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 
The orb with richer beauties than her own, 
Then passing, leaves her in her light serene? 


meets 


Art. XI. Essays on the Sources of the Pleasures received from 
Literary Compositions. Second Edition. London, Longman. 
8vo. pp. 390. 10s. 6d. 


Tusse Essays are nine in number, and on the followin 

subjects :—On the Improvement of 'Taste—On the Imagination, 
and the Association of Ideas—On the Sublime—On Terror 
—QOn Pity—On Melancholy —On the Tender Affections— 
On Beauty—On the Ludicrous. 
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In his first essay, the author observes that a prior acquaint- 
ance with inferior productions tends to disable us from appre- 
ciating the higher. And he shows that not only our mental but 
our external faculties are capable of a much higher degree of 
improvement from use and habit, than they generally receive. 

The pleasure arising from objects of taste is in a great mea- 
sure influenced by the association of ideas, which is again affect- 
ed by casual circumstances ; as, by the books that first awoke 
Our imagination, and by our habitual studies and pursuits. In 
celebrated works, the defects are apt to become agreeable, not 
only from their connexion with real beauties, but from regard 
to the genius of the author, and the consciousness of the num- 
ber and judgment of his admirers. Even our aversion to the 
character, the opinions, or the country of an author, may cause 
a disrelish for the beauties of his works. 

The perfection of taste demands great sensibility in the moral 
feelings : 

“© Upon the whole, then, our taste will be improved, according 
as our moral sensibility and intellectual faculties are improved ; 
according as our knowledge is extensive ; according as we have 
become acquainted with first-rate compositions; according as we are 
disposed and accustomed to connect agreeable trains of thought 
with proper objects; according as we have learned to counteract 
unfavorable associations: and according as we have been trained to 
direct our full attention to the more affecting circumstances, and to 


apprehend them completely and distinctly, even when they are too 
complicated or too delicate for common observers.” pp. 12. 


But even taste, however correct, cannot overcome the lan- 
guor of satiety ; and we are instinctively urged to improve and 
diversify our powers of discrimination, by the study of inferior 
objects, recommended by the interest of novelty. The passive 
pleasures of taste, our author remarks, will be most grateful, 
when they are sought as a recreation from the engrossing anxie- 
ties of business, or the severer pursuits of science. 

‘The standard of taste has been much canvassed. This writer 
founds the principles of criticism on the general sentiments of 
mankind; i. e. “ the cultivated and well-informed.” But the 
principles of criticism 


«© Exhibit a standard which may at all times be readily consulted ; 
and this is more than we can say of nature, or of the general senti- 
ments of any part of mankind. But the establishment of these 
principles is an arduous work, where many errors mingle themstlves 
with the investigations of the ablest men, and where, as in every 
other department of philosophy, we must only look for an approxi- 
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mation to what we are never destined in our present state completely 
to attain.” p. 10. 

The imagination often represents objects more vividly in 
dreams, than sensation ean transmit them to our waking facul- 
ties; and this results from the comparative fewness of the ob- 
jects that engage our thoughts while asleep. ‘The imagination 
has another source of enjoyment, in the power of combining 
and uniting those qualities, which may never have existed in real 
objects. 

Association is incessantly propagating a train of ideas, from 
the impulse of the imaginative faculty. ‘lheir union gives rise 
to emotions, which are frequently more animated than those of 
real life; even when we discredit the existence of the objects 
that may be suggested by the imagination, 

«“ The reader, probably, has no belief in ghosts and enchant- 
ments: yet he will feel some degree of horror when his imagination 
1§ awakened by the tales 


Of the death-bed call 

To him who robb’d the widow, and devour’d 

The orphan’s portion; of unquiet souls 

Risen from the grave to ease the heavy guilt 

Of deeds in life conceal’d; of shapes that walk 

At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of Hell around the murd’rer’s bed.” p. 22. 


We pass over many very sensible observations of a similar 
kind, which will be better understood in the original; and come 
to the author’s precepts for the conduct of Imagination. ‘The 
reader should be prepared for the intended impression ; and the 
writer should be more solicitous to supply him with appropriate 
hints, than to enter into minute detail. Judgment in selecting 
the most efficient of a multitude of ideas is of no less import- 
ance than copiousness of invention. The crisis of time and cir- 
cumstance must be well studied. 


«« Every one, who has witnessed the representation of Venice 
Preserved, may recollect a circumstance, which shows how much 
may be done by a proper preparation. I allude to the sudden 
alarm, which seizes the audience in the parting scene between Jafhier 
and Belvidera, when the bell gives the first toll for the execution of 
the conspirators. The effect of the bell would have been little or 
nothing, if it had been heard before this affecting interview begins. 
It is from the trembling sensibility to which we are previously sub- 
dued, that the signal for the execution shakes us to the very heart.” 
p. 37. 


As imagination is more powerful than language or painting, 
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it shows both policy and talent in the author, to claim the assist- 
ance of his reader’s fancy. But this confidence is not to be 
carried too far : 


«« It may not, however, be easy to determine in particular cases, 
whether the reader may be supposed to be sufficiently prepared, so 
that the hints which are given may serve both to keep up the fire of 
his imagination, and to present a sufficient outline, which he will 
readily of himself fill up in the manner we could wish. Where this 
does not happen, the attempt must prove abortive, and the compo- 
sition be most feeble in the very place, where the author designed 
it to have the strongest effect.” p. 40. 


But every great or interesting object ‘ought to be in some 
respects particularly and even minutely described,’ in order to 
assist our apprehension of those other qualities, w hich have been 
noticed but generally. Milton’s Eve is cited in illustration. 

Emotions that are painful in their higher degrees may be 
gratifying in the gentler ; as in the instances of sunshine, frag- 
rance, and sweetness. ‘Though self-gratulation may be a con- 
stituent of the pleasure that proceeds from narratives of terror, 

there are others of equal yeoman 

“ We are to remember, that the unusual and alarming sitvation, 
in which the characters are repre sented, must awaken our curiosity 
both with regard to their r fate, auc with regard to their conduct and 
appearance, in citsumstances where the utmost fortitude, or forti- 
tude more than human, would be requisite for their support. And, 
perhaps, it is in th gratification of this curiosity, that the pleasure 
of many persons chiefly consists. 

«“ Tf to all this we .Jd, that the imagination may be elevated to 
the sublimest conceptions; and that ‘the gentler and endearing 
emotions of pity, with all the charms of composition, may be 
blended to soften the dreadful: it would appear, that we may 
account ina satisfactory manner for the pleasure, which may be de- 
rived from writings, whose object 1s to raise our terror.” p. 98. 

crror is aggravated by obscurity ; and too much specifica- 
tion in the portraiture of disgusting objects detracts from its 
impress'veness. The terrible and the sublime are advantage- 
ously united ; and atemporary guidance of the attention towards 
soothing objects will operate both as a relief and an auxiliary 
to tne intensity of terror. 

Pity, like terror, owes considerable part of its attraction to the 
self-love of its votaries; nor should it be prolonged to weariness. 
An amiable character in the sufferer adds to the effect of the 
composition. ‘The author observes, 


* Otway, whose powers in the pathetic are very uncommon, has 
miserably neglected the effect of character in the case of Jaffer and 
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Pierre. The former we despise; the latter we detest: and hence 
we are not only the less interested in their fortunes ; but the interest, 
which by the talents of the poet we are forced to take, is reluctant 
and unpleasing. On the other hand, the virtuous and amiable 
Belvidera has the full command of our affections and pity.”” p. 128. 


The perversion of innocence by sophistry, as in Voltaire’s 
Mahomet, may be strongly attractive of commiseration. The 
author, as in a former chapter, advises that all unseemly or dis- 
agreeable adjuncts should be judiciously suppressed; and he 
again tries his hand on Otway, and makes an animadversion 
upon the poet, to the justice of which we cannot subscribe. 
That the catastrophe of the Orphan involves as much horror 
as pity may be conceded; but, in our judgment, to no unseeml 
degree. If this, together with the peculiarity of the event, from 
which the distress takes rise, should render the work less pro- 
per for the stage—at least in modern times—it cannot fail to 
command the keenest sympathy and the most enamored interest 
in the silent perusal. 

Our other engagements are incompatible with a particular 
notice of the remaining Essays. From the author’s frequent re- 
ferences to the poets and essayists of Scotland, and his occasional 
praises of their most indifferent productions, we suspect that he 
has acquired his knowledge in that country. His book is, upon 
the whole, written in a style rather diffusive, and evinces no 
power of very profound thought; but he is a diligent observer 
of what lies near the surface, and expresses himself with com- 
mendable perspicuity. 


Art. XIII.—Historical Memoirs of my own Time; Part the 
First from 1772 to 1780; Part the Second, from 1781 to 
1784. By Sir N. Wittram Wraxatr, Bart. Second 
Edition, in Two Volumes, pp. 1163. London, Cadell. 1815. 


Sir William Wraxall has long enjoyed the reputation of an 
excellent writer; and his fame as a literary character, and an 
accomplished man of the world, will not suffer by this publica- 
tion. Ittreats of subjects in themselves highly interesting, and 
they are narrated ina clear and forcible manner. What he has 
attempted, he has done well: but whether his success will con- 
tribute as much to the moral improvement of his readers, as to 
their amusement and the increase of his own celebrity, may, in 
a few instances, be questioned. If it do not, the fault will 
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probably be found in the matter, not in the man who handles 
it. We speak relatively to some part of the contents of the 
first volume: in the other, the scene does not lie among pup- 
pets moved upon the wires of Appetite, by the hands of Rapa- 
city and Treason; not in the land “ of singing and dancing 
slaves,” or among Lusitanian dupes and bigots, but in England 
—in that happy country where Vice seldom dares shew her 
hideous face unmasked, and where the decencies and ¢ chari- 
ties” of life are still cherished, protected, and honored. 

A great proportion of the facts related in the first volume of 
this work, especially concerning persons high in rank and office, 
are of that description which tends to degrade the general esti- 
mate of human nature, and lower the tone of moral feeling. 
When we read, for instance, of a King of Naples more gross 
in his habits and conversation than an English porter; when we 
are told of the inconceivable mixture of levity and stupidity, 
bigotry, and licentiousness, which has disgraced royalty on the 
thrones of Spain and Portugal (to say nothing of incestuous 
marriages and murders perpetrated from political motives), in- 
stead of regarding those sovereigns as superior to the generality 
of mortals, we can scarcely assign them a place among rational 
beings. Whatever may be urged by the advocates for unquali- 

fred royal biography, it should be remembered that the perusal 
of the secret Memoirs of Courts, however fine the mould in 


which they are cast, seldom leaves the mind without a stain. 


We are commanded to look upon the persons of kings as in- 
vested with a degree of sacredness, and entitled to a respect 
which familiarity has a direct tendency to destroy ; and not- 
withstanding what the Abbé Winckleman has said relative to 
the conflicting feelings and mixed emotions in the countenances 
of pictures and statues, it is impossible for the bosom at once to 
entertain veneration and disgust for the same object. Hence, 
by dispelling the cloud of mystery that constitutes the magnify- 
ing medium through which monarchs are usually seen, and 
thus reducing them to the same standard and distinctness with 
other men, the chronicler of crowned delinquency weakens the 
respect which undefined perceptions had created, and under- 
mines that allegiance which good subjects would fain pay—even 
to bad rulers, Some of Sir William’s portraits remind us of 
the paintings of Dutch artists, who have wasted their time in 
forming accurate representation of gross and familiar subjects, 
which are but the more disgusting from being correct. They 
are, indeed, ¢rue to Nature, but such Nature as Art would be 
well employed in hiding ; and of which the most exact delinea- 
tions are the most reprehensible. 
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These remarks apply rather to the general system of memoir- 
writing and reading, than to the particular case of Sir Ww. 
Wraxall. As a man of good sense, he was aware that a writer 
is not obliged to send to the press the whole contents of his 
portfolio; that though candour, the first requisite in every his- 
torian, requires that the truth should be spoken, yet it does not 
call for all the truth at all times. But that same candour de- 
manded of him not to speak partially of courts and kings mere- 
ly because they were such; not to blazon their virtues, and 
conceal their vices, whatever either might be. Whether he has 
steered his course with a steady hand, his numerous readers can 
themselves determine—and they will determine according to 
their respective tastes. 

Of the principles on which the work is conducted, the pre- 
face to the second edition will afford a fair criterion. 


«¢ Every man who undertakes to write history must, from the na- 
ture of human things, be unintentionally liable to commit errors, 
however anxiously desirous he may be of relating only facts: an 
observation which applies with still greater force to those who write 
on contemporary or recent events, where the passions or interests 
of men become blended with, and are affected by, the account 

iven of almost all transactions. When Mezerai, who wrote the 
Fidory of France, was informed of an error that he had commit- 
ted—“I could point out a hundred,” replied he, “which I have 
made in the course of the work, while you only mention a single 
instance.” Such is the nature of all composition which regards 
historical facts. 

«“ Having received from Count Woronzow, under his hand, the as- 
surance that I have been in an error with regard to him, and that I 
have mis-stated the circumstances relative to the first Princess of 
Wirtemberg, in which he is mentioned ; my respect for Count Wo- 
ronzow’s public, as well as private character, and my implicit con- 
fidence in his veracity, has induced me wholly to omit in the pre- 
sent edition both the passages where allusion is made to him. Not 
doubting that, however authentic I always have considered the 
sources from which I formerly derived the information in question, 
the account given me must have been erroneous. 

«Tam likewise desirous of correcting an error relative to Lord 
Sherborne, having seen a letter from that nobleman, of recent date, 
in which he gives a short, but distinct account of the facts that pre- 
ceded his elevation to the peerage, at Mr. Pitt’s recommendation ; 
disclaims having either solicited, or attempted to bargain for it ; 
and after relating the particulars of his interview with the First Mi- 

~nister, on the occasion of his being mentioned to the King for a 
peerage, adds, “ ‘I’here never was one word between Mr. Pitt and 
me, respecting a peerage, before that day.” To such testimony I 
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most readily yield ; but I have not been able to alter the relation 
given of the transaction in the present edition: that passage, in 
consequence of the rapidity with which the first edition of this 
work has sold, having been already printed before I saw Lord Sher- 
borne’s letter. 

«“ There are, besides these two errors, some others of inferior con- 
sequence, scattered throughout the two volumes, which I have al- 
tered or corrected in consequence of subsequent information : 
truth being the only object of my respect and pursuit,” 

Cheltenham, Ist June, 1815. 


Those, who are accustomed to reflect on’ the nature of me- 
moir writing, will easily reconcile the admission in the last sen- 
tence of Sir William’s Preface with the circumstance of his 
having admitted some unauthorised assertions into the first edi- 
tion of his work. We, ourselves, have heard the transaction 
relative to the first Princess of Wirtemberg very frequently 
mentioned ; but never, till the other day, contradicted by any 
one. ‘The author must have been in the same predicament 3 
and hence the insertion of those reputed transactions became as 
much a duty at that time, as the omission of them, upon the 
unquestionable veracity of Count Woronzow, is at this. 

A correct analysis of Sir William Wraxall’s book would be a 
lengthened detail of the political events of Europe from the year 
1772 to 1784. We wish it had extended to the present day ; 
and although the courteous baronet does not authorize such an 
expectation, we cannot help indulging the hope of seeing from 
the same pen, and atno very distant time, an historical review 
of the Melo-drame which has lately been performed on the 
'Fheatre of Europe, with the Serious Pantomime of «'The Flight 
from Rochfort,” and the grand Finale of the “ Restoration of 
the Bourbons,” being disposed to look to that race, not for the 
best of possible but for the best of probable kings. 

Our readers will form the best judgment of the matter and 
manner of the work to which we have called their attention, by 
a few detached anecdotes and portraits. After relating the con- 
spiracy of the Duke d’Aveiro and the Marquis de ‘Tavora, in 
1758: by which Joseph the First of Portugal narrowly escaped 
assassination, the author speaking of the old Marchioness of 
‘Favora says : 


“ TTaughty and imperious in her character, she was restrained 
by no considerations of pity or of humanity, when her vengeance, 
her ambition, or her interest impelled her. The meetings of the 
conspirators were frequently held in a summer house, situate in the 
garden of the Marquis of Tavora’s palace at Lisbon, with which it 
was connected by a long wooden gallery. It happened that a young 
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Portuguese lady, of noble extraction, but of reduced circumstances, 
who lived inthe Marchioness’s family, as her companion ;_ surprised 
at observing lights, one evening, in this summer house, and altoge- 
ther without suspicion of the cause; was attracted by curiosity to 
approach the place. As she advanced along the gallery that led to 
it, she heard voices in earnest conversation; and on coming nearer 
soon distinguished that of the Marchioness, who seemed to be ani- 
mated by some cause, to a pitch of uncommon violence. She lis- 
tened for a few seconds; and then, apprehensive of being discovered 
in such a situation, she was about to return from whence she came, 
when the door suddenly opening, the Marchioness herself appeared. 
Their surprise was mutual; and the latter demanded, with much 
agitation, what cause had brought her to that place? She answered, 
that her astonishment at observing lights in the summer house, had 
led her to ascertain the reason. ‘ You have then, no doubt,” said 
the Marchioness, “ overheard our conversation ?? The young lady 
protested that she was perfectly ignorant of it ; and that as soon as 
she distinguished the Marchioness’s voice, her respect led her to re- 
turn to the palace, which she was about to do, at the moment when 
the door opened. But the Marchioness, who had too much at stake 
to be so easily satisfied or deceived, assuming a tranquil air, and 
affecting to repose a confidence in her, “ ‘he Marquis and I, ’’ re. 
joined she, “have had a serious and a violent quarrel, during the 
course of which, he had the rudeness to contradict me in the most 
insulting manner, and he even carried his audacity to such a point 
as to give me the lie. I burst out of the room, unable to restrain 
my indignation, and no longer mistress of my emotions, Did you 
not hear him give me the lie at the time I opened the door ?”? « I did, 
Madam,” imprudently replied the untortunate lady. Aware from 
that instant, that the nature of their meeting, and of the subjects 
agitated at it, was now in some measure discovered, she instantly 
determined to prevent the possibility of its being further divulged. 
Next morning, the body of the unhappy listener was found in one 
of the streets of Lisbon, wrapt ina sheet, scarcely cold, and the 
blood still oozing from various wounds inflicted on her with a dag- 
ger, It was not doubted at the time, that she had been put to 
death by secret directions, issued from the palace of Tavora: but 
the power of that great family, and the frequency of similar spec- 
tacles in the Portuguese capital, silenced all judicial enquiry into the 
eauses of her tragical end.” vol. 1. p. SI. 

Relative to the first impressions made by Louis XVI. of 
France, on his accession to the throne, it is said: 


‘To the majesty of the first European crown he added the bril- 
liancy of youth, not having yet completed his twentieth year.. But, 
though young, he possessed neither the graces, the activity, nor the 
elasticity of mind, usually characteristic of that period of life. Heavy, 
inert, inclined to corpulency , and destitute of all aptitude for any 
exercises of the body, except hunting ; he seemed, like James the 
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First of England, unfit for appearing in the field. His manners 
were shy ; a natural result of his neglected education, which made 
Madame de Barré commonly call him, during his Grandfather’s 
life, “ I.e gros garcon, mal elevé.” Yet never did any Prince 
manifest more rectitude of intention, greater probity, or a warmer 
desire to advance the felicity of his people. Nor was his understand- 
ing by any means inadequate to fulfilling those benevolent designs. 
He even endeavoured, at an early period of his reign, to repair the 
want of preceding instruction, by intense private application. For 
geography, he displayed an uncommon passion; and it is well 
known, that none of his ministers equalled him in that branch of 
knowledge. Before 1778, when the French cabinet embraced the 
injudicious determination of aiding the Americans, by sending out 
D’Estaign with a ficet to their support; the King had rendered 
himself so pertect a master of the topography of the Trans-atlantic 
continent, that from the river St. Laurence, to the southern extre- 
mity of Florida, not a head-land, a bay, a river, or almost an in- 
let, were unknown tohim. Warmly attached tothe Queen his wife 
and indisposed to connexions of gallantry, his nuptial fidelity could 
admit of no dispute; and in all the relations of domestic life he 
might be esteemed not only blameless, but meritorious. George the 
Third could hardly lay claim to higher moral esteem and approba- 
tion, in his private character.” vol.i. p. 111. 

From the cabals of foreign courts, our author. sometimes 
agreeably digresses to characterise British worthies ; and Mrs. 
Montague, Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. 'Thrale, Mrs. Boscawen, and the 
wits and literati, whom these celebrated ladies flattered, and by 
whom they were flattered in turn, pass over the scene which 
they dignify and embellish, and furnish a curious and interesting 
parallel with the brilliant society of our Gallic neighbours, when 
a D’Alembert, and a Du Deffand, mingled philosophy and gal- 
lantry; and ministers and professors listened with condolence 
and admiration to the love-sick ravings of a de L’Espinasse. We 
find a few words concerning Dr. Johnson, who, we can easily 
believe, was not so highly polished in his manners, so facile a 
vivre as the President Hainault or the Marquis de Condorcet : 
nevertheless, we had hoped to find the learned Baronet rather 


more of an enthusiast for the boast and pride of his own country. 


We must however bear in mind that Sir William Wraxall did 
not rise to his zenith till many years after that great luminary in 
the hemisphere of literature had become extinct, never havin 

suffered an eclipse; but leaving a shining path which no liv- 
ing star—no constellation of geniuses, has yet equalled in bril- 
liancy or extent. In the pages of this work there occurs a mis- 
Statement which we beg leave to point out, not doubting that in 
a third edition, Count Woronzow, Lord Sherborne, and our- 
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selves shall all be satisfied. Dr. Johnson is represented as having 
said «he would as soon dine with Jack Ketch, as with Jack 
Wilkes,” whereas Mr. Boswell explicitly affirms, in contradiction 
to the report of his ¢ illustrious friend’s”” having made such a 
strange speech, that it was not said by Dr. Johnson, but merely 
supposed by himself, as an expression likely to escape from the 
angry lexicographer if invited purposely to meet Mr. Wilkes, as 
a privilege and a treat. We have been ‘ extreme to mark what 
was amiss,” from Sir William Wraxall’s scrupulous adherence 
to fact. Rousseau made the same professions, but made use of 
deliberate falsehoods for the very purpose of deception, while 
the candid Memorialist of his own times acknowledges his mis- 
takes with so much temper and good sense that he gains upon 
our credit from his very errors, and seems, like Antzus, to 
rise stronger from each fall. ‘The passage to which we allude is 
in vol. i. p. 161. In page 259, we find a strange story of “a 
person of the name of Ogilvie, an Irishman by birth, who prac- 
tised Surgery with great reputation at Rome,” in the year 1748, 
who was kidnapped by two masks and conveyed to an apartment 
where he was compelled, by the fear of being murdered, to take 
away the life of a young and beautiful woman by cutting her 
veins while she sate in awarm bath § Since to those who are 
sunk in wickedness beyond the reach of pity or remorse, there 
are a hundred ways of taking away life, we find it difficult to 
give our belief to so perilous and superfluous an expedient as 
compelling a foreign gentleman to perform such a deed, when 
native assassins were so numerous, and the stiletto was in familiar 
use among individuals of all ranks. As to Mr. Ogilvie—could 
he ever have the presumption to look man or woman in the face 
after such a deed ! 

Sir W. Wraxall does not disdain to tell us very gravely the old 
story of Ld. Lyttleton and the Dove, which we thought all bonnes 
tétes had long ago agreed to disbelieve. Many interesting parti- 
culars are related concerning the unfortunate Charles Edward, 
who does not appear so engaging in the authentic details of our 
Memorialist as in the enchanting romance of Waverley. A 
circumstantial detail of the riots in London, June 1780, occupies 
a considerable portion of this volume, which contains some 
curious details respecting the immediate predecessors of his pre- 
gent majesty. In his- conjectures concerning the person of 
Junius, the author displays considerable depth of research and 
acuteness of discrimination, he seems, with Lord Orford, in- 
clined to fix the Letters upon Single-speech Hamilton. To- 
wards the close of the first volume Sir William conducts his 
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readers into Parliament, and the Lords North and Bute supply 
the subject of much instructive and entertaining biography and 
criticism. Of Mr. Jenkinson (who is not forgotten in the Rolliad) 
it is said : 

« The expression of his countenance, I find it difficult to describe, 
as without having in his face any lines strongly marked, it was not 
destitute of deep intelligence. Reflection and caution seemed to be 
stamped on every feature ; while his eyes were usually, even in con- 
versation, directed downwards towards the earth. Something im- 
pervious and inscrutable seemed to accompany and to characterise his 
demeanour, which awakened curiosity, while it repressed enquiry. 
His enemies asserted, that he resembled a dark lanthorn ; and as 
much as the human figure or physiognomy can ever be supposed 
to offer such a strange similarity, unquestionably it existed in him. 
Even the twinkling motion of his eye-lids, which he half closed from 
time to time in speaking, made the allusion, however fanciful, more 
close and striking. His manners were polite, calm, and unassuming, 
grave, ifnot cold ; but not distant, without any mixture of pride or 
affectation. In society, though reserved, he was not silent ; and 
though guarded on certain topics, communicative on ordinary sub- 
jects. Efe always appeared as if desirous to disclaim, and to reject 
the consideration, which he involuntarily attracted. It was not 
difficult, on a short acquaintance, to discover that he had read men, 
more than books; and that his education had been of an inferior, as 
well as limited kind. He neither manifested the elegant informa- 
tion acquired by pire, foreign countries, nor the classic ideas and 
images, derived from a familiarity with the productions of antiquity. 
Even his knowledge of modern history was rather financial and 
commercial than critical. But in recompense for these deficiencies, 
he possessed more useful and solid attainments, calculated to raise 
their possessor in life. 

«¢ No man in official situation was supposed to understand better 
the principles of trade, navigation, manufactures, and revenue. 
He had written and published on those subjects, in a manner that 
sufficiently proved his profound acquaintance with them. Supple, 
patient, mild, laborious, persevering, attentive to improve the 
favourable occasions which presented themselves, and always cool, 
he never lost the ground which he had once gained. As a speaker 
mn the House of Commons, he rose seldom, unless called out by 
particular circumstances ; nor, when on his legs, did he ever weary 
ihe patience of his auditors. No ray of wit, humour, or levity, 
pervaded his speeches. He neither introduced into them meta- 
phors, digressions, nor citations. All was tact and business. His 
language had nothing in it animated nor elevated. Scarcely was 
it, indeed, always correct, or exempt from some little inelegancies 
of diction. But it never was defective in the essentials of perspi- 
cuity, brevity, and thorough information. He used to remind me 
of a man crossing a torrent on stones; and so carefully did he place 
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his foot at every step, as never once to wet his shoe. I have seen 
him, before a crowded house, acquit himself with wonderful dexte- 
rity, while Secretary at War, when officially addressing Parliament. 
Such qualifications, even indépendent of the supposed favor of the 
sovereign, necessarily rendered him an object of respect and of 
attention to every party.” Vol. 1. p. 548. : 

The second volume commences with a statement of the pos- 
ture of affairs in the cabinet of the year 1781, and the reader 
is gratified by a series of full-length miniature portraits of Fox, 
Pitt, and Burke, executed with great spirit and fidelity. The 
errors of the first of these great men are not spared, while 
cordial testimony is borne to the great and gocd qualities he so 
often displayed. We are reminded that 


« Amid the wildest excesses of youth, even while the perpetual 
victim of his passion for play, his elegant mind eagerly cultivated 
at intervals, a taste for letters. His education has made him early 
acquainted with the writers cf Greece and Rome, historical, as 
well as philosophical ard poetical. The beauties of Horace, 
Tacitus, Juvenal, and Cicero, which were familiar to him, seemed 
always to present themselves to his memory, without an effort. 

« When speaking in Parliament, he knew how to avail himself of 
their assistance, with a promptitude and facility that it is difficult to 
imagine. Burke himself was not his superior on this point. So 
well had he been grounded in classic knowledge, that he could read 
the Greek, no less than the Roman historians, as well as poets, in 
the original ; and however extraordinary the fact may appear, he 
found resources in the perusal of their works, under the most severe 
depressions occasioned by ill success at the gaming table. Topham 
Beauclerk, whom I have already had occasion to mention, and wha 
always maintained habits of great intimacy with Fox; quitted him 
one morning at six o’clock, mm having passed the whole preceding 
night together at Faro. Fortune had been most unfavourable to 
Fox, whom his friend left in a frame of mind approaching to despe- 
ration. Beauclerk’s anxiety respecting the consequences which 
might ensue from such a state of agitation, impelled him to be 
early at Fox’s lodgings; and on arriving, he enquired, not without 
apprehension, whether he was risen. The servant replying that 
Mr. Fox was in the drawing-room, he walked up stairs, and 
cautiously opening the door, where he expected to behold a frantic 
gamester stretched on the floor, bewailing his misfortunes, or plung- 
ed in silent despair; to his equal astonishment and satisfaction, 
Beauclerk discovered him intently engaged in reading a Greek 
Herodotus. ‘ What would you have me do,” said he, “I havé 
lost my last shilling !” : 

“Such was the elasticity, suavity, and equality of dispgsition that 
characterized him; and with so little effort did he pass from pro- 

fligate dissipation, to researches’ of taste or literature. After 
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staking and losing all that he could raise, at Faro ; instead of ex- 
claiming against fortune, or manifesting the agitation natural under 
such circumstances, he has been known to lay his head on the table ; 
and retaining his place, but, extenuated by fatigue of mind and 
body, almost immediately to fall mto a profound sleep.” Vol. 2. 
p- 25. 


Respecting the obstinate prosecution, and mortifying termi- 
nation of the American war, and the various opinions entertained 
by different parties relative to the conduct of the sovereign at 
that epoch; we have a luminous detail, with many anccdotes 
of which Sir William was himself a witness. A few of a 
lighter nature than those connected with the political disasters 
of the country are occasionally introduced ; but for an accounz 
of these we must refer to the work itself. 


Coneerning the peace of 1783, and the coalition of Lord 
North, and Mr. Fox, the details given in this work are highly 
interesting. We are informed that 


«© Those who heard Mr. Pitt address the House on that evening, 
eannot easily forget the impression made upon his audience, by a 
speech which might be said to unite all the powers of argument, 
eloquence, and impassioned declamation. He seemed to fight in- 
deed, as Czsar did at Munda, not merely for empire, or for power; 
but for ‘ife. After defending, article by article, the treaties con- 
cluded ; he finished by deprecating the ill-omened and baneful 
alltance which had just taken place between Lord North and Fox, 
as teeming with pernicious effects of every kind to the country. 
Then reverting to the consequences which it might produce per- 
sonally to himself, he professed his readiness to retire to a private 
station without regret. Alluding to so material an impending 
change in his own condition, he exclaimed, 

“ Fortuna sxevo lzxta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem:; si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit.” 


With an admirable presence of mind, which never forsook him, he 
here paused; and conscious that the words of the Roman poet 
immediately following, “ Et mea virtute me involvo,” might seem 
to imply a higher idea of his own merit or disinterestedness, than 
it would become him to avow, he cast his eyes on the floor. A 


‘moment or two of silence elapsed, while all attention was directed 


towards him from every quarter of the house. During this in- 
terval, he slowly drew his handkerchief from his pocket, passed it 
once or twice across his lips; and then recovering as it were from 


his temporary embarrassment, he added with emphasis, striking 
his hand on the table, 
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a6 probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero.” Vol. 2. p. 313. 


Towards the end of this interesting volume, we meet with a 
statement so disgraceful to that National Assembly to which 
every Englishman looks up, as to the palladium of his rights, 
that we unwillingly yield to it that belief which we know not 
how to withhold from the assertions of Sir William Wraxall. 

‘The second part of this valuable work, after bearing ample 
testimony to Sir William’s depth of research, and perspicuity 
of expression, concludes with the following passage. 


“ The obligations which the king owed to Pitt, for liberating 
him from the chains of the ¢ coalition,’ at the time when they were 
about to have been rivetted, were certainly of the first magnitude. 
No other subject in his dominions would probably have attempted, 
but assuredly no other individual would have successfully per- 
formed, so important and arduous a service. After witnessing 
the formation and extinction of three administrations, within the 
space of little more than twenty months, George the Third beheld 
in prospect, domestic tranquillity, personal freedom, and national 
prosperity. Nor were these the only benefits that resulted to him, 
from the events that we have related. All the errors and mis- 
fortunes of hits reign seemed to be swallowed up and forgotten, in 
the grave of the * Coalition.” The odium of Lord Bute’s ministry, 
and the peace of 1763, aggravated by the prosecution of Wilkes; 
the humiliating negociation and compromise relative to Falkland 
Islands, which the pen of ¢ Junius’ had consigned to perpetual 
reprobation; lastly, the disasters of the American war, followed 
by the loss of an empire beyond the Atlantic ;—the accumulated 
evils of three and twenty years disappeared at once, and were 
obliterated. Only the virtues of the sovereign seemed to survive 
in the memory of his people. The same prince, who, in March, 
1782, labored under a load of prejudice and unpopularity ; was 
considered in March, 1784, as the guardian of the constitution, 
worthy the warmest testimonies of affection, gratitude, and respect. 
‘They poured in upon him from all quarters, acknowledging the 
blessings of his paternal government, and approving the recent 
interference of his prerogative, for the destruction of an unprin- 
cipled faction. Wilkes, who had been among the most ardent op- 
posers of the ¢ East India Bill,’ and among the foremost supporters 
of Pitt in Parliament, as member for Middlesex; re-appeared at 
St. James’s, where he met with a most gracious reception. A 
new order of events, and a new era, seemed to commence from 
this auspicious date. In fact, if we would point out the period of 
time, from the commencement of this long, as well as eventful 
reign, during which the sovereign and the country equally enjoyed 
most felicity ; we should not hesitate to name the interval, compris- 
ing about four years and a half, that succeeded Pitt’s triumph over 
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Fox, in the spring of 1784, down to the king’s severe seizure, in 
the autumn of 1788. Here, therefore, as at a political land mark, 
I shall conclude the second part of the Historical Memoirs of my 
own Time.” 

When the author shall have obliged the public by bringing 
his Memoirs down to the present time, he will have no difficulty 
in fixing upon a period infinitely more felicitous and splendid, 
than that to which he refers. 


HMiiscellanea. 


ON QUACKERY. 


Doctor Johnson observes, ‘That cheats can seldom stand 
long against ridicule ;” but this excellent judge of human na- 
ture seems to have laid his maxim too generally. For that spe- 
cies of beings called guacks, are proof against not only ridicule, 
but conscience itself ; and this, in some measure, from knowi 
that they are tolerated by the laws, though chiefly from the en- 
couragement given them by an unsuspecting generous public. 

It is a matter of some surprise, that persons of this descrip- 
tion should be found in any civilized society; since, in them, 
death every day finds his most potent allies. It might, indeed, 
be a fit subject of inquiry, whether a greater portion of the hu- 
man race fall by violence, including even war itself, or through 
the use of improper means resorted to for the removal of natu- 
ral disorders. 

Prosecutions have occasionally been instituted by the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, against persons who had 
exposed to view objects not half so shocking to modesty, as 
those obscene papers frequently handed about the streets b 
nostrum-mongers: and many have been brought to trial by the 
law-officers of the Crown, for writings and actions by no means 
so detrimental to the community as the use of those nostrums. 
That society have, however, sometimes taken effectual steps 
against this class of persons; and although the sale of their 
medicines adds to the public revenue, by the stamps vended with 
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them, yet we must not suppose any thing so illiberal as that such 
a consideration should weigh with the King’s Attorney General 
in the discharge of the duties of his high office. With a view 
to good morals, certainly with a view to the increase of popu- 
lation, and the preservation of the present existing race of men, 
the pretenders we speak of ought to be narrowly watched. But 
their pretensions, and their isolated acts, are hardly ever cogni- 
zable in a court of law; the best course is, to avoid them. 

In spite of the daily instances we have of their ignorance, 
and the fatal blunders they cormmit, we still see thousands weak 
enough to trust their lives in their hands. They are, however, 
too wise to venture upon the use of their own medicines; for, 
as the story has been told, one of them having by mistake, 
taken one of his own pills, sent for a regular practitioner, who, 
expressing his surprise at being called on what he considered a 
trivial occasion : the quack observed, ‘« Not so trivial, Sir, as you 
may imagine; I have had the misfortune to swallow one of my 
own pills !” 

The sentiments they entertain of those whom they contrive to 
dupe, are illustrated by the following anecdote: A very able, 
but not very affluent physician, being one day in company with 
a celebrated advertising doctor, expressed his astonishment that 
a man not known to the heads of the faculty, should be able to 
support so great an establishment, whilst he himself, with all the 
advantages he had from his birth enjoyed, could with difficulty 
keep up the appearance of a gentleman. <“ Look out (said the 
quack) of that window for one minute. How many persons 
have passed since you began to look out ?” ‘ About a hundred.” 
«« And how many wise men do you suppose there may be among 
them ?” «Perhaps only one.” « Well, then, (said the quack) 
I will now answer your question: the ninety-nine who are foals 
come to me ; the solitary wise man goes to you.” 


REMARKS ON THE BRITISH DRAMA. 


rq. 

Tue decline of the British Drama from the genius of antiquity, 
is a constant theme of complaint with the critics of the present 
day. Our comedies, they say, are but the shadow of transient 
manners, without a knowledge of the human heart : their wit ig 
but the dregs of farce, and often dependent on some outrageous 
caricature of individual or unnatural eccentricities, adapted ta 
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the person and style of some particular actor. And as for our 
tragedies, they display a plentiful lack of poetic fancy, and sub- 
stitute declamation for pathes. In short, it should seem that 
our drama is degenerating into “second childishness and mere 
oblivion,” and that our age is in need, as Lord Clarendon says 
of Waller, of “a tenth muse to cher ith drooping poetry.” 

We are therefore prompted to inquire for that period of our 
literature, in comparison with which this deterioraticn 1s afhrmed 
to exist. On doing so, we shall not long hesitate in fixing the 
galaxy of our dramatic glory in the whole of the seven teenth 
century, and atthe latter part of the sixteenth, including the reign 
of Elizabeth, We mean not to assert, that we wanted good 
writers, both in tragedy and comedy, after the close of the 17th 
century ; ; but we conceive th at, about that period, those pr inc ciples § 
of decay were beginning insensibly to operate, which, in con- 
junction with the change of studies, national pursuits, manners, 
and taste, have gradvally wrought our declension from our 
former ‘high and palmy state.” 

But while we are praising the pceetic vein of our ancestors, 
and asserting that the stage was formerly supplied with com- 
positions which, in respect to the state of popular information 
and feeling when they were written, evince a much higher de- 
~ ee of genius than modern productions, it is but justice to ask, 

hether these ancient plays are adaptable to our times? If 
they are not, we ought to set bounds to our eulogies of the ge- 
nius of our ancestors. We take a middle path between those 
who ascribe the preponderance of attraction in our ancestors to 
the superiority of their powers ; and those who impute it to the 
ptesent advanced state of civilization—the exhaustion of ma- 
terials—the dread of criticism—and the incompetence of 
managers. ‘Though all these causes have undoubtedly operated, 
we are compelled to admit the superior interest excited by our 
early writers, while we think they possessed facilities which are 
denied to their descendants. Such of their plays, too, as are the 
most animating and instructive in the silent perusal, are not 
always susceptible of the greatest popularity on the stage, con- 
sidered in respect to our times, and, occasionally, to their own. 
It is too rash to assert, with some critics, that every interesting 
conjuncture in the strife or union of human passions and interests, 
has been anticipated by our elder poets ; but we allow that they 
had a much wider scope than we have for wonderful and im- 
pressive combinations of circumstance and feeling, ‘The charac- 
teristics we shall mention are more or less common to all our 
ancient dramatists ; but, for exemplification, we shall refer more 
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particularly to the works of Beaumont and Fletcher, who may 
perhaps be regarded as the only writers of that day who supers 
seded Shakspeare in the public favor. 

In an introductory dissertation to the History of English 
Poetry, Warton has already pointed out the fitness of the age of 
chivalry for the indulgence of poetic fancy; but he has not 
pursued the subject to its full extent. ‘The age of chivalry,” 
though past in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, had by 
no means lost its influence. Its setting glories had left behind 
them a long train of radiance; and even when time haa di- 
minished its lustre, its reflected fight was suilicient to irradiate 
the productions of its votaries. 

The effects of chivalry were visible, not only in the jousts 
and tourneys of the sixteenth century, but also in the popular 
tenets ond belief. Devotedness to the sex, implicit submission 
to the will of the sovereign, who conferred knighthood after 
exacting allegiance, and an habitual recourse to the protection 
of guardian saints, were its characteristics. The eastern 
Crusades resulted from this principle; and the religion, or 
rather the superstition, of Rome, by which it was first guided, 
éanctioned the belief of supernatural agency, of witchcraft, and 
of the conditional government of the infernal powers by magic. 
These are familiar in the romances of chivalry; and even when 
the yoke that bound us to the Roman faith was torn asunder, 
they long subsisted in full vigor. Of such materials, our elder 
dramatists made very liberal use; and the personifications of 
the ancient mysteries had already prepared the way for their 
introduction on the stage. ‘They took their plots from the roe 
mances of the time ; which, when freed from the miracles of 
chivalry, were still remote from the soberness of modern 
fiction. ‘There is often some wonder-working poison,’ or 
radical improbability of circumstance, which would alone con- 
demn a production of these times, though it may give rise to 
vigorous efforts of imagination. They in general moulded 
history to their own purposes, and bid defiance to probability,” 
when it was conceived that its absence could be more than 
compensated by fancy and invention. ‘lhe unities of time and 
place were unknown, or wilfully neglected. Histories and lives 
were compressed into plays; anachronisms were committed 
without remorse; and persons, customs, and events, were 


* Custom of the Country ; Humorous Lieutenant; Valentinian ; 
‘Thierry and Theodoret, 
* Prophetess; Cupid’s Revenge. 
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shuffled together by the poet with little ceremony, provided the 
effect of his moving pictures was calculated to excite the anxieties 
and reise the admiration of the spectatcis. But besides these, 
the writer had other resources from which the modern author is 
debarred. 

The doctrine of non-resistance was another corroborant of 
invervion. She right divine of kings to govern wrong,’—the 
principle that mo excesses of tyranny would justify the active 
resentment of v2 subject, was encouraged by Elizabeth,’ in 
order to mainta 1 the validity of her title against the intrigues of 
the Court of !.ome; and it is known that her immediate suc- 
cessors were nut averse to this doctrine. Hence, in the produc- 
tions of our earlier poets, in which the interest is founded on the 
unparallelled injuries of princes towards their subjects, and the 
inward strugg'es of nature with imaginary duty,* the extrava- 
gance of the plot, which would appear most repulsive in our 
days, is willingly tolerated ; while the conflict of feelings arising 
from circumstaices not only enables the poet to obtain a keener 
insight into the human heart, aroused and agonized by the sev 
verity of its trials, but to transfer the conflict, in some measure, 
to tie bosoms of his auaience. His oflice is analogous to that 
of a gifted spirit, who maintains his self-command in the bosom 
of the storm ; fires the einbryo geri of the earthquake, presides 
over the wreck of suffering humanity, and reveals the hideous 
but instructive mysteries of the convulsed and yawning deep. 
Man’s whole being is under his control: his mental eye ranges 
over the moral universe with despotic power to frame the 
creatures of his fancy, and to dispose of them at his pleasure. 
He heaps oppression on their heads like the boiling fury of the 
volcano, or parches them in the torrid climate of vindictive 
passion. Can it then require much argument to prove that the 
highest exertion of power, physical or moral, whether in acting 
or suffering, must depend upon circumstances? To our elder 
dramatists, we must look for all the vividness of the mind and 
the heart; for the burning agonies of suppressed revenge, un- 
governed, but powerless ; the dignity or impulse of resentment ; 
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* Hurd’s Political Dialogues. 

* Maid’s Tragedy ; Valentinian; Wife for 2 Month. The 
interest of these plays, which have considerable poetical merit, 
arises from the tyranny of the monarchs, who either violate their 
subjects’ wives, or forbid the nuptial duties on the wedding night, 
under pain of death. In one instance, the wife, before her mar- 
riage, has plotted with the adulterer for her husband’s dishonor. 
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the writhings of pride; the goading laceration of remorse ; and 
the calm or wildered moodiness of unrequited love. But ifa 
modern author had the power of exercising this privilege, he 
is interdicted its use. His incidents may be striking, but they 
must not be revolting ; his characters cr iminal, but not atrocious : 

admitting that our morality is neither more nor less than that 
of our ancestors, we have more fastidiousness and delicacy, 
more decorum of language and manners. 

But without deciding whether the poetical feelings of our 
ancestors, which caused them to dwell with fondness on ex- 
hibitions which are now banished from the stage, could excuse 
that criticism, which overlooked the wildest combinations of 
fancy, on account of their excitement and suggestion, we may 
pe thay Ds expl: tin why our standard dramatists yet retain their 
fame, though plays are no longer written on the same principles. 
There are many performances, whose poetical merit, considered 
apart from the nature of their plot and manners, the reader may 
acknowledge with rapture, but which he could not consci- 
enuously recommend for present exhibition, and which no 
modern author,how much soever he may admire their beauty and 
maguilicence, would even be tempte dto imitate. A student is 
natur ally warm in the praise of those who have atforded him 
intellectual pleasure aid profit; but if it be urged that the 
modern drama ‘s less energetic than the ancient, let us in justice 
ask, whether the same means be still accessible for the same 
end. 

Another license which is now seldom, if at all, granted ta 
writers for the theatre, is that of the mixed drama, and of com- 
posing alternately in blank verse and prose. By mixed drama, 
we woul! be understood as meaning that species in which the 
serious interest of tr igedy is intercha inged with urbanity or 
h 1umMOr, natur® Ny rhe iy irom the character and occasion, and 
not interfering with the more pathetic situations of the piece 5 
or else that kind of comed ‘y which is dignified by serious inte- 
rests and energy of sentiment, though the play end with good- 
fortune, and its main cast of character may be that of either re- 
fined or ludicrous comedy, or even wholly serious. ‘The two 
kinds may be so intermingled, that it would be difficult to 
designate the performance exclusively as either tragedy or 
comedy, but more a as a mixed drama.‘ Frequently, 


* Philaster ; King and no King; Custom of the Country ; 
Prophetess ; Lover’s Progress ; Wife for a Month; Honest Man’s 
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one or two deaths are deemed sufficient to characterize a tragedy, 
although it may have a fortunate termination. In modern times, 
a play is generally confined to one department, and possesses but 
little variation; the exception taking place only in favor of 
comedy, the sentimental class of which may occasionally ap- 
proach the solemnity of the buskin. Some future opportunity 
may pethaps be afforded us for discussing by what critical laws 
the licence of the mixed drama, usually known by the name of 
tragi-comedy, should be restrained : that the attraction of our 
ancient poets is much heightened by this diversity of interest, 
there is no doubt. The exuberance of poetic genius at the 
period alluded to, we apprehend, is susceptible of being traced 
to moral causes. 

The benefits resulting from the revival of learning, which 
were first felt in Italy, after the capture of Constantinople, had 
extended to England. ‘The recent emancipation from a cor- 
rupted form of religious worship was also calculated to excite 
inquiry ; and a strong impetus still existed in the minds of men. 
As the classic literature of Greece and Rome was not extensively 
diffused in this country; and our progress in political economy, 
didactic reasoning, and general science, was still inconsiderable ; 
the attention of authors was principally divided betwee: the 
study of divinity and the cultivation of their native language, in 
which poetry was the most attractive pursuit. The literature of 
Italy, whence the day-star of knowledge first arose on the rest 
of Europe, was the model which our own writers fuiiowed, not 
with servile adherence, but with the esteem of congenial tulent, 
and that assertion of their own dignity which enhanced the 
value of the tribute. Some pervers ons of taste however are 
met with in those metaphysical conceits, which seem to bind up, 
in a kind of fairy frost-work, the passion they affect to celebrat - ; 
but their acquaintance with the poets of Italy was, upon the 
whole, beneficial; as from these masters they were taught to 
write with richness, variety, wildness, and ingenuity of imagi- 
nation, which were regulated by the passions and feelings in 
their own bosoms. In their portraiture of passion, we dis- 
cern a freedom, and even licentiousness of language and sub- 
ject, —a contempt of delicacy and humanity in the equities of 
personal regard, which strongly reflect the character of the age. 
The manners of that zra displayed a singular mixture of plain- 
ness of deportment, with high-wrought elevation of principle. 


* Thierry and Theodoret ; Custom of the Country ; Queen of 
Corinth ; Women Pleased ; Woman’s Prize. 
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Whenever the personages of our dramatists are stimulated by 
wrongs, or impelled by circumstances, the influence of the sexual 
passion, or any other natural appetite, is mentioned with a free- 
dom unknown to modern times, though it may not always 
amount to a want of decency. This has been supposed to give 
the scene an air of truth and reality; and to arrest our attention 
on the same principle that we admire the symmetry of the 
naked statue—because we scan its fidelity to nature. But the 
personifications of a modern author must be enveloped in formal 
drapery, which impedes their movements, conceals their pro- 
portions, and checks the rising emotions cf the soul; and thus 
renders it almost impossible to be at once decorous and poetical 
in the hichest degree. 

The comparative freedom of the stage, prior to exclusive 
patents, caused the theatres to be better fitted for hearing and 
secing than the immense structures of the present day. ‘Their 
want of scenic deccration was supplied by a correspondent in- 
dulgence, or ignorance on the part of the spectators ; and their 
number was sufficient to meet the popular demand for enter- 
tainmaent.'. The audiences of that century had probably no 
higher opinion of their writers, than the public is now instructed 
to form of contemporary genius; but the plays then acted, 
even with a]l ‘heir faults and extravagancies, were better adapted 
to develope and foster the activity and excursiveness of genius, 
than the subjects on which modern powers must be tried. 
With the advance of society, taste seems to have deserted our 
antique groves and forests, for those pursuits which adorn a 
mild and elegant course of domestic life, unexposed to danger, 
from vicissitudes or tempests. ‘The vine and the myrtle, the 
willow and the cypress, may yet flourish ; but we must no longer 
look for them in unison or in contrast with the majesty of the 
cedar, or the solemn and firm grandeur of the oak. 

‘The general superiority of Shakspeare to his contemporaries 
is too well established to be rashly doubted. He is, on the 
whole, superior in moral instruction; but in the refinement of 
polished intercourse, the succeeding generation appears to have 
considered him inferior to Beaumont and Fletcher, whose cir- 
cumstances of birth and connections might indeed give them 
some adyantage. Shakspeare may fall short of Fletcher in 
the tenderness and delicacy of love ; and those who will com- 


' From the year 1570 to 1629, no less than seventeen theatres 
were erected for the performance of the drama. 
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are Rollo’s courtship of Edith, in the tragedy of Rollo, with 
Richards address to Lady Ann, will assign the palm to the 
former. It may <a doubted whether Shakspeare’s muscular' 
powers of language can be compared with the health and equable 
durability of his ‘atell ‘ctual system. ‘This 1s more apparent in 
his attempts at pathos, where the effect is ae by our 
intimate knowledye of the character, rather than by the efforts 
of the author. 

Succeeding Shakspeare, and perhaps half despairing of equal- 
ing his power of moral intuition, Beaumont and Fletcher, either 
from the impulse of unconscious feeling, or a too scrupulous at- 
tention to humor and the poetry of character, distorted and over- 
strained Nature.* Their characters, though consistently main- 
tained, are often unnatural and extravagant. ‘Their interest is 
too frequently dependent on the passive endurance of inhuman 
outrage,’ on the abuse of natural infirmities, or their subjection 
to sordid and vulgar villainy 

The Rebellion (as it is commonly called) introduced an im- 
portant change in the national manners, and suspended the pro- 
gress of the Drama, which had found a munificent patron in 
Charles the First ; and the Restoration brought a new system 
of manners and principles. ‘The sudden contrast with the 
gloomy austerities of Puritanism, gave rise to a proportionate 
eagerness in the prevailing patty. ‘The King brought back with 
him a taste for French politics and French poetry ; ; and the Ita- 
lian models were soon exchanged for the critical principles, and 
the dramatic poetry of a rival nation. ‘This change was very 
detrimental ; and though the yoke has been gradually shaken 
off, the efforts for that purpose were greatly impeded by the re- 
straints imposed on the Drama during that reign ; the effects of 
which are still, in some measure, experienced. Loyalty, gal- 
Jantry, and voluptuousness, freed from the restraints of religion; 
together with the doctrine of absolute power,* which was known 


' We trust we shall not be accused of materialism, because we 
make use of a material illustration. 

* Coxcomb; Woman Hater; Nice Valor; Woman’s Prize; 
Humorous Lieutenant ; Mad Lover; Little French Lawyer, &c. 

> Onos, in the Queen of Corinth ; Lapet, in the Nice Valor ; 
Bessus, in King and no King. 

* Cibber, we think, somewhere in his Apology for his own life, 
relates that the Maid’s Tragedy was forbidden to be acted on one 


occasion, lest the example of killing licentious kings should prove 
contagious, 
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to be gratifying to the King, were the order of the day. ‘The- 
atrical performances were ardently renewed, and made the ve- 
hicle of adulation tothe monarch. In the plays of that periods 
both comedies and tragedies, we frequently discover a taint not 
only of irreligion, but of atheism. Besides the anomaly of 
rhyming tragedies, we may probably date, from this and the 
next reign, the habitual discontinuance of blank verse in the 
composition of comedy; which, by divesting it of one of its 
poetical attributes, prepared the way for a further corruption of 
the Drama. ‘The writing of tragedies in prose may be defended 
by successful examples; but some critical regulation is still 
wanting, both with respect to this and domestic tragedy in ge- 
neral; which perhaps may become the subject of our considera- 
tion on some other occasion. 

In attempting to explain the cause of the alleged decline of 
the British Drama, we may appear to have left comedy too 
much apart. If the preceding reasoning be correct, the inferior 
interest of modern tragedies, as compared with the angient, may 
be attributed to other causes than the inferiority of genius; but 
how shall we account for the deterioration of comedy since the 
time of Congreve, Cibber, Farquhar, and Vanbrugh ; or at the 
later period of Goldsmith, Steele, and Murphy, whose works 
are without the adventitious stimulant of that freedom of mane 
ners and dialogue which impart a relish to the comedies written 
towards the close of the 17th century ? ‘lo examine the nume- 
rous authors who have written comedy, and trace the gradua- 
tions and final change of national habits and manners, would 
require much critical skill, experience, and observation. The 
merit of comedy, as distinct from the mixed Drama, depends 
principally upon its representation of the manners of its own 
time ; but the comedies of Congreve, in addition to the splen- 
dor of wit, display a philosophic estimate of human nature in 
its connexion with the affairs of life. Allowing comedy to be 
on the decline, do the modern votaries of Thalia pay too much 
attention to fleeting and evanescent peculiarities, but manifest 
little insight into the heart? Do they consider character in its 
external dress, and not in its essential nature ?—We leave the - 
matter sub gudice ; and should be happy to see it undertaken by: 
a person whose experience and reflection have eminently quali- 
fied him for the inquiry. Melpomene is more fortunate than 
her sister muse, in the scope and range of her exertion; for she 
has the command of any materials that history affords, and of 
which a cultivated taste may avail itself. 


The perversion of genius that prevailed in the reign of Charles 
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JI. was, however, marked by much of the vigor of other times. 
The tragedies of Otway, Dryden, and Lee, were deeply imbued 
with the spirit of our elder poets, whom they had evidently 
studied with attention and sédulously imitated. In the license 
of plot, and the mixture of the manners of chivalry with real 
history, their tragedies in rhyme had all the lawlessness of their 
masters : and are seldom surpassed in richness of imagination. 
The GEdipus, which Dryden and Lee wrote in conjunction, 
abounds with poetical beauties; but no modern assembly would 
tolerate a catastrophe founded on incest. The Alcibiades and 
Don Carlos of Otway, also in rhyme, afforded but slight hopes 
of his future celebrity. 

Dryden rather describes the passions than pourtrays them. He 
has considerable poctical eloquence, and loftiness of sentiment ; 
but not peculiarly appropriate to the character, though well ap- 
plied to the occasion. ‘he reader feels the powerful mind of 
the author, and supplies his want of technical dexterity in mint- 
ing his golden ingots for common currency and recognition. 

Lee’s uncontrolled imagination, his ebullient impotence of 
feeling, his want of a simultaneous and sinewy balance of self- 
regulation, have degraded him below his proper rank ; since the 
plastic luxuriance of his creative powers might have qualified 
him fora place near the throne of genius. In his wild and 
heart-gushing effusions, we discern the elements of true poctry 5 
and we read lim with an interest totally distinct from the un- 
bending abstractedness of criticism, though it should be con- 
fessed that we rate him rather by his indications than his per- 
formances. Had he not (to use his words in a dedication to one 
of Charles II.’s courtezans) been “crushed in hopes, and 
blasted in growth, by a most severe if not unjust fortune ;” 
had he been less galled by the iron hand of necessity, which 
compelled him to frame his productions for the acceptance of 
others ; a few years of confirmed judgment might have trans- 
mitted his works to us as ornaments of the British Drama. He 
has no sins to answer for like those of Dryden’s Almanzor. 

Those who may be regarded as the principal standard au- 
thors of tragedy, after the Restoration, are probably included 
in the names of Otway, Southerne, and Rowe: most of their 
works, however, are now superseded on the stage. Johnson, 
as a writer for the stage, may be passed over in respectful 
silence ; and Young and Addison are more characteristic as 
poets than as dramatists. 

There is a kind of effeminacy in the style of Rowe: though 
his dialogue is sometimes animated and generally correct, and 
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his language meHifluous and elegant, he has but little fancy, 
and no marking vigor in the display of passion. His beauties 
are feminine and unobtrusive: they must be courted, or the 
will not arrest our attention. His Horatio and Lothario are 
perhaps his only attempts at discrimination of character. His 
Lady Jane Grey is too self-possessed to excite commiseration ; 
for if we feel esteem for the character, it is from our recollec- 
tion of the history. Jane Shore will justify the qualified praise 
of Johnson, as to pathos; but it is not a tragedy of sustained 
and powerful interest ; we proceed with the author very calmly 
as he tells his story; and, if it were interrupted, we doubt 
whether the relief to our feelings would not more than atone 
for the suspension of our curiosity. We think that Rowe’s 
success and reputation as an author, may be ascribed to the 
skilful direction of moderate powers: as he 1s scarcely a poet 
of the third order. Opinions are divided on his Calista; but, 
if she be a true picture of the female sex—we are very sorry 
for it. 

Southerne’s characters are natural and vigorous; but they 
have few, if any, traits of individuality : he has more of nae 
ture than of poetry. Was it the feeling of his own weakness, 
which induced him to resort, asa source of popularity, to the 
mixture of comedy with tragedy? If this be endurable in 
Isabella, it is offensive in Oroonoko, which, we believe, is now 
seldom acted. 

English literature has seldom sustained a greater loss than in 
the untimely death of Otway. Gifted as he was to kindle 
those emotions which dignify human nature, even when its 
infirmities are their subject, an acquaintance with his 
personal misfortunes reflects additional interest on the perusal 
of his works. Our knowledge of the man combines with our 
study of the author ; and the sentiments of his characters ine 
voluntarily refer us to him who drew them. He seems to 
have been one whose qualities of mind were no less amiable 
than its powers were original ; and he was equally adapted to 
attract friendship and to command respect. ‘The loathsome 
debauchery of his comedies, and the materialized love-allusions 
of his tragic characters, were a tribute to the depraved appetite 
of the age. It is dithcult, or at least, unpleasant, to believe 
that the mind which gave birth to those scenes whence we 
derive the most useful and refined pleasure, could have been 
radically corrupt. In depicting the sallies of an erect and mag- 
nanimous spirit—the devotedness of friendship—the generous 
candor of unsuspecting confidence—the palsied languor or the 
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feverish throes of grief—the vital glow of conjugal affection— 
or the yearning of mutual and strong love—Otway has few 
rivals and still fewer superiors. | With the exception of Shak- 
speare and Fletcher, we could not readily name a dramatic wri- 
ter, who could be considered as his competitor. Among his 
contemporaries, the natural powers of Lee were perhaps best 
calculated to contest the palm with him in tragedy.—His cha- 
racters, notwithstanding, are occasionally betrayed into a fami- 
liarity of language, a sort of mental emancipation from all the 
regards of pride, dignity, and decorum,—which degenerates into 
fatuity and driveling. ‘This remark may apply more particularly 
to Castalio and Jather. 

Of Otway’s tragedies, (independently of those in rhyme,) 
Venice Preserved, the Orphan, and Caius Marius, are what 
remain to us. In the last, the passion of love is touched with 
as much delicacy, if not with as much tenderness, warmth, 
and force, as in his maturer works. A great part of it is 
compiled from Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet; and his emu- 
lous imitation of our dramatic Coryphzus might have knitted 
and fashioned his infant genius into shapeliness and strength. 
It has passages that give an earnest of the master ; but its scin- 
tillations are lost in the noontide brightness of his fame. 

The Orphan is almost the loveliest offspring that ever 
teemed in the fancy of a poet. Without any other energy than 
that which is the principal charm of woman—the power of 
humbling vice, and preserving her constancy to the object of 
her choice—Monimia, affectionate and artless, is an exquisite 
pattern of unsophisticated female nature, in its gentler virtues ; 
and her sorrows are resistless. The libertinism of Polydore 
appears like the effervescence of a youthful temperament, rather 
than systematic depravity ; and, though the outrage on Moni- 
mia admits of no palliation, his conduct to Castalio seems half 
extenuated by the timid and unmanly dissimulation of his bro- 
ther. We always found something repulsive in the character 
of Chamont ; but whether from the circumstances in which he 
is placed, or the conception of the author, we are not prepared 
tosay. Some alteration for the better might probably be con- 
trived at the close of the play, which is embarrassed by three 
deaths on the stage. The unconscious though not unplanned 
incest has, we believe, interdicted the performance of the Or- 
phan in times so decorous as the present. But it has been con- 
sidered that whatever excitement there may be in the plot, it 
is more than countervailed by the moral tenor of the catas- 
trophe. 


[To be continued in our neat.) 


Dublic Aftairs. 


Tue Speech of the 12th instant from the throne is a recapi- 
tulation of events big with importance to Europe, and full of 
triumph to ourselves. Would that we could safely rely on the 
wisdom of the governments engaged in the struggle now draw- 
ing to a close, being such as uniformly and for a long season, 
to maintain the present lofty march of affairs. The King of 
France, in particular, had need of an unusual degree of pene- 
tration and decision of character. A grand coalition of foreign- 
ers has put every thing into his power. But he has tolerated a 
criminal coalition in his own capital, nay, inhis very cabinet— 
which may, in no great space of time, undo all that has been 
done for him and his family, and for Europe. Our own good 
king, it is true, has been known to consent to the formation of 
a political coalition; aud such a coalition, when the influence 
of two parties is nearly balanced, and their principles not in 
direct opposition to each other, is an admissible—a desirable 
remedy of the ferment which the conflicts of parties occasion im 
a state. But at Paris, all the power was, the other day, on 
one side—the principles of the royalists and jacobins were as 
different as heaven is from hell; and hence no necessity can be 
pleaded for the unnatural union which has there taken place—no 
good, but an infinity of mischief be expected from its continu- 
ance. 

On seeing Louis about to be surrounded by persons at once 
traitors to himself and the relentless murderers of his family, 
our pity was excited. But if it shall be found that they were 
placed around his person when they might have been kept at a 
distance, we shall think that our pity has been just as much 
misplaced as his clemency, and shall pronounce him totally 
unfit and unworthy to rule over, any people. In this country, 
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we employ those to detect and seize offenders against the law, 
who are themselves well versed in their arts. It may be on this 
principle that Louis has taken Fouche and Carnot into his ser- 
vice—and that the Allies wink at proceedings so degrading and 
portentous. If so, all may yet be well—the strong arm of power 
may be stretched out, and the king’s evidence be deprived of every 
thing save a miserable existence. They deserve nothing more. 
—From the continuance of such atrocious characters in high 
official situations in France, every thing bad is to be expected— 
daily mortification to the sovereign (but that will be his affair) 
incessant perturbation to his people, and an early war to those 
nations who have just bled to procure peace and tranquillity. 
Our Allies, it is well known, have not the means of supporting 
an annual contest; nor can we either furnish them with such 
means, or reconcile ourselves to the sacrifice for which another 
victory of Waterloo would call. In spite of the high opinion 
we entertain of the honor of Prince Schwartzenberg and the 
Duke of Wellington, and of the wisdom of the ministers of the 
friendly sovereigns, we cannot help wishing that Marshal Blu- 
cher had been appointed while in France, AGENT ror ALL 
Europe. He would have acted as a plain honest man ought 
to do with a race of designing knaves. Soon and effectually 
would he have humbled the pride of the military braggarts of 
that country: he would not have drawn on the Treasuries of 
the Allies for the subsistence of his armies, but have paid them 
with good hard Louis and Napoleons. He would have cut vers 
short the infamous career of -jacobinism; and would have laid 
the hand of justice so heavily on the whole gang of malefactors, 
as to have caused the recollection of their aggravated guilt to 
sting them to the heart to the latest hour of their existeuce. 

We talk in England of the propriety of apportioning punish- 
ments to crimes. Why not attempt to do so in France: Is it 
because the thing is impossible ?—because no punishment can 
be adequate to the criminality of those who seek to destroy 
every thing allowed to be sound in principle or useful in prac- 
tice?—Let Britons, at least, avoid partaking of that guilt which 
will be incurred by all who shall weakly join in exculpating 
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such men. We wish to see Lord Castlereagh received by the 
House of Commons next session, with the same cordial applause 
which he experienced on his return from Par's last year. 

When our last number went t. pr-ss, we had just learnt that 
hostilities had commenced; one iiiiie month bes elapsed, and the 
war is over! We felicitate the public on the event, which is the 
more gratifying, as it comes so much sooner than was expected 
by any human being—thereby obviating expenses which the 
nation cannot well bear, and preventing an incaiculable quantity 
of human wretcheduess. All the measures in which Napoleon 
has taken a principal! share, have been remarkable for the celerity 
of their accomplishmeut ; his decisive victories and vast con- 
quests, his ascent to the various degrees of supreme power, and 
his degradation, at successive periods, to the level of ordinary 
life, in which no individual ever can be found at once so dis- 
tinguished and so execrable as he. 

How greatly does fortune delight in frustrating the hopes, 
and thwarting the projects of ambitious mortals! Valet ima 
summis mutare. He who, the other day, was Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy and Holland, and virtual sovereign of 
Germany, Spain and Portugal, is now at Plymouth—not as the 
formidable invader which he had often threatened to become; but, 
like those wretches who have been found guilty of petty larceny, 
waiting the orders of our government to sail. And by what 
chart? Happily not that on which the American continents are 
laid down. ‘The Stygian lake he might have crossed without the 
fiat of the British Admiralty ; and, as religion has no hold on 
his mind, he would have done so the very hour in which Lord 
Wellington tore both the sword and the sceptre from his hand, 
had he not been the dastard which Augereau long since pro- 
nounced him. If he is to be permitted to live, it will be 
well that he should be in the custody of our government ; not 
however in the tower of London, but in some such little 
sequestered spot as that which has been uamed, St. Helena, 
which can be cheaply and effectually guarded. If Louis find the 
money, England will furnish the men. Napoleon has a strong 
claim upon our justice for support, since the whole world knows 
that our resources and example, have deprived him of every 
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thing—but his Aonor. How happy would he now be, were 
insignificant Elba to be restored to him! 

In alluding to the termination of the war, we touch a string 
which vibrates quickly to every British heart; how sensibly to 
some, we wish to forget. but such has been the result of the 
victory obtained at Waterloo, that the havoc with which it was 
purchased does not, ina general point of view, lessen the joy 
it has excited throughout the empire. The slaughter was great, 
but the glory was greater. Much choice fruit was violently 
torn from the tree ; but the tree itself and the far greater part 
of the fruit are preserved, while the hands of the spoiler are 
cut off. 

‘¢ Character is strength :” and of all sorts of national character, 
that which is military is, in the present age, the most valuable. 
We add, as a necessary consequence, that of all kinds of desert, 
that which on the one hand may have tended the most to perfect 
military discipline ; and, on the other, have served the best to 
direct its application, is the most worthy of praise and reward. 
Hence the evident propriety both of the highly respectful and 
flattering terms, 1 which the conduct of the commander-in-chief 
was lately noticed in the House of Commons; and of erecting 
a stately monument in honor of the Duke of Wellington and his 
companions in arms. In establishing their fame, the country 
exalts and extends its own. We would, at this moment, as soon 
justify the subversion of our civil constitution, as the overthrow 
of our military system; we would, in the present posture of 
Europe, give up the benefits of the habeas corpus, rather than 
the use of the cat-o-nine tails. And we add a truth which none 
would have ventured to assert a century ago, that there can be no 
freedom for Englishmen, without a well orgamsed powerful 
standing army. 

It was but a few years ago, that Great Bnitain had to encounter 
‘an armed doctrine,” and she persevered till she saw it dis- 


paraged, despised, and execrated : we have since contended with 
an armed host, and have seen it chased from the field, and its 
vaunted leaders humbled in the dust. We have contrived to 
break the spell of Napoleon’s invincibility ¢o the full satesfac- 
tion of his imperial guards, which will be a comfort to those 
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who resort to Paris; at the same time that the rumour of our 
unquestionable superiority in arms, will set some bounds to the 
vapouring of our puny rivals on the other side the Atlantic. 
They who had never ventured to meet us on equal terms, by sea 
or by land, without being beaten, can in reality have nothing of 
which to boast: and as for their vain-glory, it certainly will not 
now pass current in Europe. ‘They repulsed us at New Orleans ; 
but the French also who fell or fled at Waterloo, repulsed us at 
Badajos, Burgos, St. Sebastian and Bergen-Op-Zoom ; nay; a 
body of East Indians, whose military renown 1s upon a par with 
that of the Americans, baffled us the other day and killed 
one of our best generals. Behind a bush or a rampart, a 
coward is a match for a hero, 

Paris is again taken, and again spared. Will the good folks 
of France be suitably humble, and grateful for the moderation 
shewn them? They had better not tempt their neighbours to 
visit them in arms a third time—or with fire and sword their 
capital may be purged of its guilt, and their country divided 
into more parts than ever Cesar’s Gaul was. ‘Their recent con- 
duct would justify measures of extreme severity. 

The consideration of the future state of France is interest- 
ing. ‘¢ It will still be great and powerful :"°—the allies said so 
fifteen months ago. But, would it not have been quite as well 
for adjoming nations, had it not been “ great and powerful” 
a month or two ago? ‘This however is no business of ours. 
-——Napoleon is already removed, though not to his final desti- 
nation. Where that is, or by what means and in what manner 
he may be removed, we care not, provided that his exit be un- 
attended with honor, We hope the Sovereigns of the continent 
are not actuated by some lurking particles of that dread with 
which he once manage to inspire them. The most obnoxious 
of his accomplices ought forthwith to be disposed of—with one 
single exception, that of General Bertrand, whose fidelity to his 
Master in every reverse of fortune, points him out as a man de- 
ficient in no good quality of head or heart. ‘The rest of them 
ought, without scruple, to be stripped of their titles, of their em- 
ployments, and of their property, which ought to be conferred 
upon the King’s trusty adherents. ‘The rebel army too should 
be completely disbanded ; and the King hereafter be served 
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only by men possessing a portion of the honor by which French 
officers were once distinguished. ‘These steps promptly and 
boldly taken, would be sufficient for the safety of Louis and 
his nobles; though by no means sufficient to yield satisfaction 
and security to the nations around them. ‘The Louvre must be 
unfurnished. ‘The purest models of the humanising arts, ought 
no longer to be shut up in the most corrupt city in Christen- 
dom; but be speedily and carefully conveyed to the reposito- 
ries trom which they were stolen. Besides this, the barrier 
towns, those cs «cially that command the entrance into Bel- 
gium, must be razed to the ground. Stiould this be left undone, 
the point the most essential to the repose of nations will be un- 
attained. No reliance can be placed on any engagement into 
which the French may enier. ‘The «a!''.s must do the work, 
or see it done, before they withdraw | «\: forces. Unless they 
do, they can fortu no peace establisi..vents. They must hold 
theinselves in constant reac.ness for acon; they must expect 
to see Louis once inore nm exile, and the blood of their subjects 
again unproficably she’. We have mentioned peace establish- 
ments: it is ot ,ength in the power of sovereigns to make them 
what they please; as well as to render the early recurrence of 
war impussible. 

The affairs of Europe, but especially those of this country, 
never exhibited so fair au aspect as they do at this day. Soon 
after government had carried the war into Portugal, our range 
on the cunt. ent was limited by the lines of Torres Vedras, and 
there was scarcely a nation whose friendship we could claim ; 
but now ail the continent is open to us——our enemies are sub- 
dued, and our allies aitached to us by ties of gratitude and admi- 
ration. At the one period nothing remained for us but to be 
driven, as our enemies both foreign and domestic assured us we 
should be, into the ocean: at the other, nothing is wanting to 
our prosperity aud happimess, but a steady perseverance in those 
pr.aciples through which the country las reached its present 
elevated station. —It is worthy of remark that through an adhe- 
rence to those wise principles, the administration of Lord 
Liverpool now possesses more popularity and influence than 
“ir. Pu’s did—even after the period of Mr. Burke’s abandon- 
ata OF lus early trends. 
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Mr. Frepertck Accum has 
sent Dr. Thomson an interesting 
paper On the Method of Illumi- 
nating the Streets by Coal Gas ; 
and as this is a subject of great 
and increasing importance, we 
have made the following extract, 
from the 31st Nu. of the Annals 
of Philosophy, tor the informa- 
tion of our readers. 

Mr. Accum states “ that Can- 
nel coal produces the very best 
gas; or at least the gas which 
it affords requires the least 
trouble of being purified and 
rendered fit for illumination; 
though Newcastle coal is em- 
ployed for illumination in this 
metropolis. But the nature of 
the gas obtained from the same 
coal varies considerably, accord- 
ing to the conditions under which 
it is obtained. 112ibs. of com- 
mon Cannel coal produces at 
the minimum from 350 to 360 
cubic feet of carbureted hyd- 
rogen; but the same quantity 
of best Newcastle coal, that is 
#0 say, such as coke readily, and 


send out brilliant streams of 
flame, which undergo a kind of 
semifusion when laid on the fire, 
produce upon an average 300 
cubic feet of this gaseous fluid, 
besides a large portion of sul 
phureted hydrogen, carbonic 
acid, and carbonic oxide.” 

“ Half a cubic foot of this 
gas, when fresh prepared, that 
is to say, holding in solution or 
suspension a portion of the es- 
sential oil which is generated 
during the production of the 
gas, is equal in illuminating 
power to from 170 to 180 grs. 
of tallow, which is the quantity 
of this material consumed in 
one hour by a well snuffed tal- 
low candle, six to the pound. 
Now llb. avoirdupois is equal 
to 7000 grs. and consequently, 
llb. of candles, of six to the 
pound, burning one at a time in 


succession, would last 7000 
175 
=40 hours. To produce the 


same light, we must burn one 
half of a cubic foot of coal 
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gas per hour ; therefore one half 
multiplied by 40 hours is equal 
to 20 cubic feet of gas in 40 
hours, and, consequently, equal 
to Jib. of candles, six to the 
pound, provided they were burn- 
ed one after another.” 

“Further, 112lbs. of Cannel 
coal produce at a minemum 350 
cubic feet of gas, and are equal 
to 350 divided by 20, which last 
is equivalent to lib. of tallow, 
making, therefore, 112lbs. of 
coal equal to 3°17) lbs. of 

20 
tallow; and 112lbs. of cecal 
divided by 17 } Ibs. of tallow 
gives six and four-tenths of coal 
equal to I1b. of tallow.’ 

“With regard to Newcastle 
coals, it may be stated, that one 
chaldron of Wall’s End coal 
produces in this large way up- 
wards of 11,000 cubic feet of 
crude gas, which when purified 
diminish to nearly 10,000 cubic 
feet. But the quantity and 
quality of the gas, as stated 
already, are much influenced by 
circumstances attending the for- 
mation of it. If the tar and 
oil produced during the evolu- 
tion of the gas in its nascent 
State be made to come in con- 
tact with the sides of the red- 
hot iron retorts ; or, better, if it 
be made to pass through an iron 
cylinder or other vessel heated 
red-hot, a large portion of it 
becomes decomposed into carbu- 
reted hydrogen and olefiant gas ; 
and thus a much greater quau- 
tity of gas is produced, than 
would be obtained without such 
precautions. If the coal be 
distilled with a very low red 
heat, scarcely observable by day- 


light, the gas produced gives 
but a feeble light: if this dis- 
tillatory vessel be of a dull red- 
ness, the light produced by the 
burning gas is more brilliant: if 
a bright, or cherry-red heat be 
employed, the gas produced 
burns with a brilliant white 
flame; and if the heat be in- 
creased so far that the retort Is 
almost white hot, and conse- 
quently m danger of melting, 
the gas given out has little illu- 
minating power, and burns with 
a clear bluish fame: and if this 
coal abound in pyrites, a large 
portion of sulphureted hydrogen 
gas is then produced, which has 
the capital disadvantage of af- 
fording a suffoc cating odour when 
the gas is burnt.” 

“T need scarcely mention that 
it makes no difference in what 
form the coal is used, and, that 
the very refuse of ee coal, 
which passes through the screne 
at the pit’s mouth, and which 
finds no market, nay, even the 
sweepings of the pit, which are 
thrown away, may be employed 
for the production of gas.” 


M. VApre Rocnon, late 


Member of the Academy of 


Sciences at Paris, made many 
experiments for ascertaining the 
warmth of colored rays; from 
which he draws the following 
conclusions. First, that the ratio 
of the warmth of clear red to 
the most lively violet, is nearly 
that of eight to one. Secondly, 
that the warmth of the yellow 
orange differs very little from 


that which the red affords. He, 
therefore, considers the warmest 
rays as between the clear red 


— 
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and the yellow; and from this 
point the heat of the rays dimi- 
nishes much more on the side of 
the violet than on that of the 
dee p red. 


Dr. Reape has made several 
experiments to prove that the 
prism has a_ calorific focus. 
When the orange rays were 
thrown on the bulb of the ‘Ther- 
mometer, the mercury rose in 
five minutes from 50° to 58°. 
When the bulb of the thermo- 
meter was exposed in the same 
manner to the action of the 
green rays, the mercury rose 
from 50° to 54° Under the 
same circumstances the violet 
rays caused the same thermo- 
mncter to rise from 50° to 451°. 
These results, therefore, agree 
with those of PAppe Rocnon, 
as stated above. Dr. R. also 
received the spectrum on a 
sheet of white paper ; wand when 
this was within an inch of the 
prism, the spectrum was about 
one fourth of an inch in breadth, 
bounded on one side by orange 
and yellow rays, and on the 
other by blue and violet, while 
light occupied the middle. The 
thermometer stood at 70°” in the 
adjacent sunshine, but when it 
was placed in the rays of the 
spectrum, it rose in ten minutes 
to 81. It also rose and fell 
alternately when moved in and 
out of the spectrum. In another 
experiment, Dr. R. placed a 
“highly sensible and correct 
thermometer on a sheet of white 
paper, r sting horizontally on a 
writing table. In five minutes 
it rose in the full sun-beams to 


19 , > ~ 
822°; and after remaining for 
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some time stationary, he held a 
large prism at about one inch 
distance immediately over it, 
and in such a manner as to 
convey the rays of light as much 
as possible to the prismatic focus, 
and also to immerse the entire 
thermometric bulb and cylinder, 
in a spectrum of transmitted 
light. In five minutes the ther- 
mometer rose to 101°; or, in 
other words, the transmitted light 
vas heated 18% above the full 
sunshine, by passing through the 
prism. On removing the prism, 
the thermometer fell in five mi- 
nutes to 85°; and on again 
immersing it in the spectric light, 
it rose to 101°.” 


The Red Sand Stone Forma- 
tion has been met with in the 
most distant parts of the globe, 
and trequently occupies large 
tracts of country. It contains 
many different kinds ot rocks, 
either in bedsy mountain-masses, 
or veins. PROFEssoR JAME- 
son has found the following 
kinds im the red sand-stone of 
Scotland: viz. red-colored slate- 
clay;  clay-stone; — clay-iron- 
Stone ; trap-tuff; Amygdaloid ; 
Basalt ; clink-stone ; green-stone ; 
pitch-stone; ftelspar; porphyry; 
lime-stone, and lime-stone con- 
glomerate ; and coal. 


‘The remarkable mass of Na- 
tive Jron, which was discovered 
at Aachen, in 1762, by Coun- 
scilor Lober, when he was with 
Maximilian, Prince of Saxony, 
as physician at the baths of that 
town, has been lately — redis- 
covered. Lober first discovered 
this mass in the pavement, ob- 
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tained leave to dig it up, and 
took some specimens of it. An 
account was published at p. 30 
of a weekly paper, at Witten- 
berg, in 1775; and again in 
the Memoirs ot the Berlin So- 
ciety of Natural History, vol. 
vii. page 323. But in both 
these places Aken was substitu- 
ted for Aachen; by which 
means the mass could uot be 
found at the place mentioned ; 
aud consequently was considered 
us lost. 

The Academy of Berlin ob- 
tained an order from the Chan- 
cellor, Prince Hardenberg, to 
search for the mass at Aachen, 
where it was found. It is of 
an irregular shape approaching 
to oval. Its length is stated at 
four feet nine inches; breadth 
two feet eleven inches; and 
thickness two feet six inches. 
Its specific gravity, as ascei tained 
from a fragment that was struck 
off, is 6°73; and the weight of 
the whole is about 15,000]bs. 
[t is covered with a coating of 
echre about half a line in thick. 
ness, under which Is another 
crust about half an inch thick, 
which may easily be separated 
from the iron itself. ‘This cover- 
ing is greenish, vesicular, and 
exhibits the marks of fire. ‘The 
native jroo which les under 
this covering Is extremely tough, 
Mr. Monheim has ascertaiped 
that it docs not contain any 
nickel, but is composed of about 
one-filth arsenic, and four-fifths 
iron. ‘There may also be a third 
metal, but the quantity of this 
is so small that its nature has 
not yet been determined. 


A paper, by Mr. Donovan, 
was lately read to the Royal SO- 
ciet’ giving an account of his 
discovery of a new vegetable acid 
in the jutce of the berries of the 
sorbus aucuparia, which he calls 
Sorbic acid. The following are 
its propertics. It is colorless, its 
tastc is intensely sour, and it red- 
dens veectable blues. It does not 
crystallize, nor casily undergo 
spontaneous decomposition, It 
combines with oxide of lead in 
three different proportions; and 
by these combinations, forms 1. 
Subsurbate of lead, which is a 
hard white insoluble powder. 2. 
Sorbate, in either powdcr or crys- 
tal, and which is also insoluble. 
3. Supersorbate, which does not 
crystallize. It forms soluble saits 
with barytes, lime and magnesia, 
but docs not combine with alu- 
mina. Mr. Donovan’s paper also 
Contains an account of some ex- 


periments on the preparation of 


malic acid. 

Mr. Porrertr, jun. has cor- 
rected the numerical results in 
his paper which we noticed at 
page 319 of our No. for July, 
They shouJd stand as follows. 
Prussiate of Mercury is composed 

of Prussic acid+eeeees 13°8 
Paroxide of mercury ++ 86°2 


100°0 


Prussic acid of Azote++ 40.7 
Carbon seeeeeeveveenetce 34°8 
Hydrogen eeeeesreaee O45 


100°0 
Sulphureted chyazic is composed 
of 4 atoms of sulphur and 1 of 
Prussic acid. Ferrureted chyazic 
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icid is a compound of 1 atom of 
black oxide of iron and 4 atoms 
of Prussic acid. 


Ml. Trnenarp has formed a 
composition which he calls an 
unchangeable Cement, which re- 
cists the filtration of water, and 
is so hard that it scratches Iron, 

This composition ts extremely 
Simple, and consists only of 93 
parts of well burnt brick or clay, 
and 7 of litharze, reduced toa 
fine powder, and mixed with as 
much linseed oil as is sufficient 
to give it the consistence of thin 
pilaster. ‘he body to be covered 
With this cement 4s first to be 
wetted with a sponge; and then 
it is to be applied like plaster; 
and in a few days it becomes 
hard. 


Colonel Beavroy still conti- 
nues his Astronomical, Magneti- 
cal, and Meteorological observa- 
tions at Hackney Wick; and the 
following are the results for April 
and May, last. 

Immersion and Emersion of 
Jupiter’s Satellites, in Mean 
‘Time, at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. 

April 3, Emer. 1st h. 
Sat. eescceesees10 58 02°9 
8, Emer. 2nd Sat. 9 24 25°2 
(2, Emer. 4th Sat. 11 31 45 
15, Emer. 2d Sat. 12 00 33°8 
26, Emer. Ist Sat. 11 8 57 

May 4. Immer. 3d 
Geet sevetdeoonntle: 2 

Do., Emer. 3d Sat. 12 41 14 

12, Emer. IstSat. 9 26 21 

Mean variation of the magne- 
tic needle. oe dis al 

Mornings +++24 10 O1 

April < Noon «+++++24 27 42 

Kyening ++++24 17 48 
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Mean for the Month 24 20 30; 
Morning ++++24 16 32 
May 4 Noon «+++++24 27 03% 
Evening ****24 19 12 
Mean for the Menth 24 20 55§ 
Increase forthe MonthO O 20, 
This great increase is very sil- 
gular and was attributed by the 
Colonel to an error of the instru- 
ment, which he sent to Mr. Dol- 
lond to repair, but the results were 
afterwards found to be the same. 
{ Raine+++++1°735inches. 
a Evaporation 1°90 
May § Raineeeeee ISL 
’ ) Evaporation 2°70 


April 


Results of the Meteorological 
Journal kept by Mr. Luke 
Howarp at Tottenham, for 
April and May last. 

April. 

Winds variable, but generally 
northerly. 

Barometer. Greatest 

height ++++++++30°25 inches 
Least«eeces coeeee 28.74 
Mean of the period 29°783 
Thermometer. Great- 

est height sees. 70° 
Least+«eseesecees O§ 

Mean of the period 48°56 
Rain 2.09 inches. Evaporation 
1°89 inc. 

May. 

Winds Westerly, with East- 
erly atthe beginning and end of 
the period. 

Barometer. Greatest 

height «+++++++30°23 inc, 
Least eeeses eeeeee QQ5] 

Mean for the period 29°812. 
Thermometer. Great- 

est height «+++ » 80° 
Least eeeecs coceere 3 
Mean for the period 58°58 
Rain 1°10 inches, Evaporation 
2°08 inc. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


In the Press, dedicated to his 
Majesty the King of Prussia, and 
speedily w'li be published, in one 
vol. 8vo. the Lite and Campaigns 
of Field Marshal Prince Blucher; 
interspersed with much novel and 
interesting matter, and enriched 
with authentic Anecdotes and bio- 
graphical Incidents of all the leac- 
ing Characters of both the Confe- 
derate and French Armies. Drawn 
from original and official Sources; 
embellished with a fine Portrait, 
and engraved Plans of the most 
signal Battles. Translated trom 
the German of General Gneisenau, 
Quarter-master-general to Prince 
Blucher’s Army, with considerable 
Additions, by J. E. Marston, Esq. 
of the Hamburg-birger-guard. 

Dr. Halliday, of Birmingham, is 
preparing tor the press, Observa- 
tions on a Tour through certain 
Provinces of Eastern Russia. And 
he will soon publish Translations 
of Professor Frank’s Illustration of 
the Doctrine of Excitability; and 
of Protessor Roeschlaub’s Exposi- 
tion of the Causes ot Diseases. 

Mr. J. Man has in the press, 
the Ancient and Modern History 
of Reading, illustrated by upwards 
of twenty maps and prints. 

A Tour in Istria, Carmola, &c, 
in the spring of 1814, by an Eng- 
lish Merchant, will soon appear. 

An Officer of the Medical Stafi, 
who served in the Jate Campaigns 
in Spain and Fianders, will soon 
publish a Poem, of which the bat- 
tles of Waterloo, Orthes, and Tou- 
louse, will form the principal part. 

The Author of the Rejected 
Odes, and other Pieces, has in the 
press, Waterloo, an hereic Poem, 
commemorative of that most glo- 
rious victory. 

FE. V. Utterson, Esq. has in the 
ns in two small octavo vo- 

umes, Select Pieces of Early Po- 
pular Poetry, all prior to the 17th 
century. 


The History of England, from 


the Norman Conquest to the Ac- 
cession of Edward the First. By 
Sharon Turner, F.S.A. Volume the 
Second, 4to. 

The Life of James the Second, 
King of England, collected out 
of Memoirs written by himself; 
also, King James’s Advice to his 
Son; and that Monarch’s last Will, 
dated November 17, 1688. The 
whole to be edited, by order of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent. By the Rev. J. S. Clarke, 
LL.B. F-R.S. Historiographer to 
the King, Chaplain of the House- 
hold, and Librarian to his Royal 
Highness, 

Shortly will he published, the 
Legend Contuted, or Truth Undis- 
guised, 

The Military Costume of Eu- 
rope, No. XVI. which has been 
delayed by the ill health of the 
Editor, will now soon be ready for 
publication ; among the other Fi- 
gures will be that of the Marquis 
of Anglesey in his Military Uni- 
form as Colunel of the 7th. 

The Rev. W. M. Stirling is pre- 
paring an historical and statistical 
work of the Priory of Inchma- 
home, in Perthshire, to be illus- 
trated by engravings. 

Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces, with 
Letters containing a comparative 

view of the mode of living, aris, 
commerce, literature, manners, &c. 
of Edinburgh, at different periods, 
by the late Mr. Wm. Creech, will 
soon appear. 

The Rev. W. L. Bowles has in 
the press, an Fssay on the Origi- 
nal Sources of Error, which have 
led to the perversion of the pure 
word and plain sense of the Bible, 
from the Christian era to the pre- 
sent, 

Mr. Richardson will soon pub- 
lish, ina quarto volume, Illustra- 
tions of English Philology, in a 
critical Examination of Dr. John- 
son’s Dictionary. 

History of the Pestilential Dis- 


rder that broke out in the province 
of Andalusia, in the year 1800, 
with a detailed Account of the 
fatal Epidemics at Gibraltar, du- 
ring the Autumnal Months of 1804, 
and at Cadiz in 1810 and 1813. To 
which are added, Observations on 
the Temitting and Intermitting 
Fever, as it appeared in the Mili- 
tary Hospitals at Colchester, after 
the return of the Troops from the 
Expedition to Zealand, in 1809. 
Dedicated by permission to the 
Commander in Chief. By Sir 
James Fellowes, M.D. F.R.S. Wc. 
Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, and of Caius 
and Gonville College, Cambridge, 
Physician to the Forces, and In- 
spector of Military Hospitals. 
Speedily will be pub lished, Rho- 
da; a Novel, in three volumes. 
By the Author of Things by their 

ight Names, Plain Sense, Xe. 

7 he Llistory of the most ancient 
2nd honorable Military Order of 
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the Bath, from its first institution 
to the present time, with a Disser- 
tation on Ancient Chivalry, is 
printing in two quarto volumes, 
illustrated by many engravings. 

The Rev. S. Lyon is printing a 
Hebrew and English Grammar 
and Lexicon, in four volumes. 

The British Review, Number 

will be published on the 1st 
of August. 

A secondedition of Mr. Bigland’s 
Ilistory of Europe continued to the 
General Peace in 1814, is nearly 
ready tor publication. 

Dr. Powell will soon publish a 
new edition, revised and corrected, 
of his translation of the London 
Pharmacopeia, with Notes, &c. 

Baxteriana, a Selection from the 
W orks of Baxter, by Arthur Young, 


Esq. is printing in a duodecimo 
volume. 

The Annual Register for the 
Year 1806, in a very large volume. 


If. 
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Memoirs of the Life of the late 


tev. Richard Price, LL.D. F.R.S. 
By William Morgan, F.R.S. 8vo. 
6s. boards. 

A Narrative of the late Mr. 


D. Sandys, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In foolscap 8vo, 2s. 
sewed. 

The Biographical Dictionary, 
edited by Alex. Chalmers, F.S.A. 
vol. 22. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemical Essays on various Sub- 
jects, principally relating to the 
improvement of the Arts and Ma- 
nufuctures of the British Domi- 
nions. By Samuel Parkes, F.L.S. 


Member of the Geological Society, 
the Chemical Cate- 


Author of 


PUBLISHED. 


chism. With twenty-three copper 
plate engravings, 5 vols. 18mo. 
2l. 2s. boards. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

A Treatise on the Economy of 
Fue Ly ind Management of Heat, 
especially as it relates to Heating 
and Drying by Means of Steam: 
In — Parts. I. On the Effects 
of Heat, the Means of Measuring 
it, nt comparative Quantity of 
Heat produced by different Kinds 
of Fuel, Gas Light, &c. II. On 
Heating Mulls, Dwelling-houses. 
Baths, and Public Buildings. IIL. 
On Drying and Heating by Steam, 
LV. Miscellaneous Observations, 
With many useful Tables. Also 
an Appendix, cOntaining Observa- 
tions on Chimney Fireplaces, par- 
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ticularly those used in Ireland—on 
Stoves—On Gas Lights—on Lime- 
kilns—on Furnaces and Chimneys 
used for rapid Distillation in the 
Distilleries of Scotland—on im- 
proved Boilers for Evaporating 
Liquids. By Robertson Buchanan, 
Civil Engineer, Author of Practical 
Essays on Millwork and other 
Machinery. Illustrated by five 
plates, 8vo. 18s. boards. 
DRAMA. 

Fazio, a Tragedy. By H. H. 
Milman, B.A. Fellow of Brazenose 
College, 8vo. 4s. sewed. 

EDUCATION. 

The School Speaker, consisting 
of Poetical and Prosaic Pieces, 
Orations, Dialogues, &c. introduc- 
tory, appropriate, and interesting, 
Selected from the best Writers, 


for the use and improvement of 


young people of both sexes. By 
T. Carpenter, Author of the Scho- 
lar’s Spelling Assistant, &c. &c. 
price 2s. 6d. bound. 

Ksopi Fabule, with English 
Notes. By the Rev. C. Bradley, 
A.M. price 2s. 6d. 

A Greek Testament, for the use 
of Schools, from the Text of Gries- 
bach. By Valpy, price 5s. 6d. 
bound. 

Short Greek Exercises on an im- 
proved plan: containing the most 
useful rules of Syntax ; being a con 


cise Introduction to the Writing of 


Greek. By the Rev. Mr. Picquot. 
Price 3s. bound. 

The Juvenile Preceptor, or an 
Easy [Introduction to Reading; be- 
ing a progressive book of monosy!- 
lables adapted to the capacities of 
children. By John Blaymires. 3rd 
ed. 1s. 6d. bound. 


Steps to sense. Verses, or a set of 


Exercises to be rendered into Latin 
Hexameters and Pentameters. For 
the use of schools. Price 1s. 6d. 

A Key to the above may be had 
of the publishers, gratis. 

Practical Treatise on Arithmetic, 
adapted to the capacities of Chil- 


dren. By John Thomson. $rd edi- 
tion enlarged and improved. Price 
2s. bound. 

A First Book of Arithmetic for 
Children, being the first part of 
the preceding Treatise; containing 
above six hundred examples of sim- 
ple and compound numbers, in the 
fundamental rules; designed as an 
intreduction to that work, or other 
treatises on the same subject. Price 
9d. half-bound, bound 1s. 

A Key to the Practical Treatise 
on Arithmetic : containing answers 
to the examples, questions, and 
bills of parcels in that work; and 
the solutions of the most difficult, 
at full length; and an account of 
the author’s method of teaching 
Arithmetic. ‘The second edition. 
Price 2s. bound. 

A Ciphering-Book, neatly print- 
ed in Script, containing examples 
and questions in simple and com- 
al numbers; selected from J. 
Thomson's “ Practical Treatise on 
Arithmetic.” Price 4s. neatly halt- 
bound. 

The Master and Pupil’s Assist- 
ant, being a New and Compete 
Treatise on Arithmetic. By J. Car- 
ver, of Pimlico, 12mo. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

An Introduction to Entomology; 
or, Elements of the Natural Histo- 
ry of Insects. [llustrated by colored 
plates. By the Rev. William Kirby, 
B.A. F.L.S. and Wilham Spence, 
Esq. F.L.S. Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. boards. 
This work is intended as a general 
and popular history of insects. ‘The 
present volume contains an account 
of the injuries they occasion, the 
benefits derived from them, the me- 
tamorphoses they undergo, their 
affection for their young, their va- 
rious kinds of food, and the means 
by which they procure it; ad last- 
ly,adescription of their habications. 
The two remaining volumes will be 
given with all convenient speed, 
and it is hoped will be equally inte- 
resting with that now published. 


FINE ARTS. 


[welve Plates, to illustrate the 


Poems of the Rt. Hon. Lord Byron. 
Engraved by Charles Heath, Engle- 
heart, Finden, and Rhodes, from 
Original Drawings, by Stothard. 
In toolscap 8vo. 18s.—8vo. 1]. 10s. 
—and a few proofs, 4to. @l. s. 

lhe Fourteenth Number of the 
« British Gallery of Pictures,” con- 
taining, a highly-finished Engrav- 
ing by Freeman, of the Madonna, 
Intant Christ, and St. John, from 
the original picture, painted by 
Raffaello, in the possession of the 
Marquis of Stafford. 

The Colored Impressions of the 
above, and of No. XII. are in astate 
of forwardness, and will be deliver- 
ed asspeedilyas possible. No. XIII. 
in colors, was published on the 1st 
of May. 

A Series of Illustrations to the 
Lord of the Isles, a poem, by Walter 
Scott, Esq. engraved after designs 
by RK. Westall, Esq. R.A. in the first 
stvle of excellence. Price in 4to, 
proofs on French paper, 11. 16s.; 
prints in 8vo. 18s.; and with the 
poem, in 8vo. 1]. 12s. boards.—A 
very few copies of proof impressions 
on India paper, price 21, 12s. 6d. 

Picturesqiieé Delineations of the 
Southern Coast of England. En- 
graved by W. B. Cooke and G. 
Cooke, from original drawings by 
J.M.W.Turner. Part V. price 19s. 

GrOGRAPHY. 

A May of the World, on a Large 
Sheet, exhibiting, at one view, the 
extent, religion, population, civi- 
lization, &c. of each country, By 
J. Wyld. Price 7s. 

HISTORY. 

A Chronological Abridgement of 
the History of England, its Consti- 
tution, and Laws, from the Norman 
Conquest to the Revolution in the 
Year 1688. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Spirit of General History, in 
a series of lectures, from the eighth 
to the eighteenth century, wherein 
IS given a view of the progress of 
society, in manners and legislation, 
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during that period. By the Rev. 
George Thompson. Secondedition, 
Price 9s. bound. 

Part L. of an Historical Sketch of 
the French Revolution, with many 
Original Anecdotes. By Robert 
Thomson, an eye witness of the 
events. ‘This part contains the pe- 
riod from the taking of the Bastille 
to the breaking up of the National 
Convention. Price 5s. Part II. is 
in a state of forwardness and wilt 
embrace the time trom the Direc- 
tory to the fall of Buonaparte. 

MINERALOGY. 

An Outline of Mineralogy and 
Geology. By William Phillips, 8vo. 
5s. 6d. boards. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Reasons for the Establishing of 
a Registry of Slaves in the British 
Culonies, being a Report of a Com- 
mittee of the African Institution. 
Published by order of that society. 
Price $s. 

Special Report of the Directore 
of the African Institution, made at 
the Annual General Meeting, on 
the 12th of April, 1815, respecting 
the Allegations contained in a Pam- 
phlet entitled,“ A Letter to William 
Wilberforce, Esq. &c. by R. Thorpe, 
Esq. &c.” Price 3s. 

A Letter to the Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich, on some Pas- 
sages in the Reports of Two Speech- 
es said to have been addressed b 
his Lordship, in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Norwich, to the Church Missionary 
Association, and the Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society. By Robert Forby, M.A. 
Rector of Fincham in Norfolk; Pr. 
3s. 

The Church in Danger: a Letter 
to the Earl of Liverpool, &e.Cze, By 
the Rev. Richard Yates, B.D. F.S.A. 
Chaplain to Chelsea Hospital, Rec- 
tor of Ashen, and alternate Preach- 
er to the Piulanthropic Society. 
8vo. 5s. boards. 

Vathek. In the Original French. 
By Mr. Becktord. With a frontis- 
piece and engraved title. Crown 
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New Annual Register, for the 
Year 1814, 8vo. 1]. boards. 

Naples and the Campagna Fe- 
lice, royal 8vo. 11. 1s. boards. 

Caroline Lissmore, or Errors of 
Fashion, a tale. By Miss C. A. 
Mant, Author of the much-ap- 
proved tale of Ellen, or the Young 
Godmother. Price 3s. 6d. bds. 

A Letter to Philo, in Answer to 
his Objections against “‘ An Essay 
on Faith and Works.” By the 
Author of that Essay, the Rev. 
James Beresford, A.M. Rector of 
Kibworth, Leicestershire, late Fel- 
low of Merton College, Oxford, 
price 2s. 

Memoirs of an Old Wig, in post 
8vo. 7s. boards. 

Hints for Establishing an Office 
in Newcastle, for collecting and 
recording authentic Information 
relative to the Collieries in its 
neighbourhood, &c. By William 
Thomas, Esq. To which are add- 
ed Observations on the Necessity 
of adopting Legislative Measures, 
to Diminish the Fatal Accidents in 
Collieries, and to prolong the Dura- 
tion of Coal Mines in the United 
Kingdoms. By W. Chapman, Esq. 
Civil Engineer. 

NOVELS. 

Celebrity, or the Unfortunate 
Choice, a Novel. By Mrs. Pilkin- 
ston, Author of Crimes and Cha- 
racter ; Sinclair, or the Mysterious 
Orphan ; Novice, or Heir of Mont- 
gomery Castle; &c. &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. 15s. boards. 

The Discontented Man, or Love 
and Reason, a Novel. By A. F. 
Holstein, Author of Bouverie; 
Modern Kate; Miseries of an 
Heiress, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
boards. 


POETRY. 


The Feudal Hall, a Poem. By 


Agrestis, 8vo. 4s. 

Printed uniformly with the two 
former volumes: Poems, by Wil- 
liam Cowper, of the Inner Temple, 

“Esq. Vol. III. Containing his post- 
humous Poetry, and a Sketch of 
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his Life, by his Kinsman, John 
Johnson, LL.D. Rector of Yax- 
ham, with Welborne, in Norfolk. 

Minor Poems. By _ Robert 
Southey, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
boards. | 

Monthermer, a Poem. By Ed- 
ward Quillinan, Esq. of the Third 
Dragoon Guards, 8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Duel, a Satirical Poem, in 
four cantos, with other poems. By 
L, O. Shaw, 6s. boards. 

. THEOLOGY. 

Twelve Lectures on the Prophe- 
cies relating to the Christian 
Church, and especially to the Apos- 
tasy of Papal Rome, preached in 
the Chapel of Lincoln's Inn, from 
the year 1811 to 1815; being the 
ninth portion of those founded by 
the Right Rev. William Warbur- 
ton, Bishop of Gloucester. By 
Philip Allwood, B.D. Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, 2 
vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Sermons on Subjects chiefly 
Practical, with Illustrative Notes, 
and an Appendix, relating to the 
Character of the Church of Eng- 
land, as distinguished both from 
other Branches of the Reforma- 
tion, and from the Modern Church 
of Rome. By the Rev. John Jebb, 
A.M. Rector of Abington, in the 
Diocese of Cashell, 8vo. 10s. bds. 

Discourses on the Evidence of 
the Jewish and Christian Revela- 
tions, with Notes and Illustrations. 
By Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, 
Bart. D.D. F.R.S. Edinburgh, 8vo. 
12s, wards. : 

Messiah’s Advent, or Remarks 
on the Moral Tendency of tke 
Doetrine of Christ’s Manifestation 
inthe Flesh. By Samuel Chase, 
M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. : 

Practical Sermons for every Sun- 
day inthe Year; containing that 
of the Eighth Sunday after Trinity 
to the Twenty-fifth, inclusive: to 
which is added, a 58th Sermon for 
any Saint’s Day that may fall on 
a Sunday, vol. 3. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
boards. 
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